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| Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 





We make a specialty of 
Lithographic Poster 


Supercalendered and 
Coated Book 


Coated Lithograph Papers 
Coated ‘Blanks 


Chromo Plate Papers 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 











Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 


c. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 


0. 
alley Pap ae z 


Chemically Pure 


olar Printing, 
bolyoke, Mass., .$.A. 


Manufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For —- Printing, Bromide Printing, 








No. 1 Bond 1904" 

No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904’’ 
One-half Regular List 


**Valley Paper Co. 


**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1904’° 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘*Commercial Linen Ledger”’ haat all the 
*‘Our Ledger No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old Snatch Linen and Bon 
Standard for Fine a Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1904’° Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Fiats Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 


UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 





Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bidg. 


For that appearance of richness, ele- 
gance and solidity so much sought for 
in High-Grade Office Stationery, use 


OLD 
VERMONT 
BOND 


White and Blue, Cloth Finish, with 


~ Envelopes to match, at a cost of from 


one to two cents per pound less than 

any other similar grade. Samples with 

prices, for comparison, upon request. 
CARD. @ 


PAP ECR C O. 
New York 


UNION 


27 Beekman. Street ws 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 Ib, These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show yw d attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x53, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS *¢ MASSACHUSETTS 
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arch, formerly called tt ' first month 

in the pear, was at tbat time given 

over to celebrations\and festivals 

in the bonor of “Mars,” ¢ 0d Of war, 
from whom tbe month derived its name. 
Mars was also the presidi ity of the 
awakening pear, bestowing fertility upon 


fields and flocks, and nert ta gupiter was 


worshiped above all other gods. LEverp 
Roman general, before marching to battle, 


appeared in the Temple of Wars in full 
armour, touched the magic | bield of the 
god and pronounced the words: “ Mars, 
watch over us.” Mars now\onsiders the 
most important conflict of the Twentieth 
century to be the war against the manu- 
facture and sale of inferior merchandise. 
Ao one manufactured article fg more unt- 
versallp used than is pa 

importance therefore of maki 

onset against the adulteration 

ment of this product ou abs, to bis 
mind, the land grabbing wa be the Russ 
and the Jap. 

Since the house of Butler (established 
in 1844) is everpwhere recognized as the 
representative concern in it \line, Mars 
bas naturallp established bis beadquarters 
with them. B sbort truce at/tbe end of 
the pear was declared for the|/purpose of 
taking inventory and reviewing the work 
of the past campaign. The generals (the 
traveling salesmen) were called in from 
the field and after baving Yeen revived, 
refresbedD and replenished, hig again 
buckled on their armour, touc D the magic 
shield, invoked the watchful care of Mars, 
and are now on the march toward furtber 
victories. 

Vive la Butler Bra 
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The SIMPLEX } 


One-Man Type Setter 








YOU ARE NOW PAYING FOR IT 


“OU might as well in- 
=, stall a Simplex Type 
Setter, as you are 
SS paying for it NOW, 
without getting it. Your pay- 
roll is larger than it would be 
if you had a Simplex, and all 
the extra money you are put- 
ting into pay-roll is money that 
could just as well be applying 
on the price of a Simplex. 
These publishers take part 
of their savings and use it to 
pay for a Simplex. But you 
are paying for a Simplex, and 
not getting it; you are paying 
out money every Saturday night, 
and getting nothing for it except 
unnecessary labor. Cut off the 
unnecessary labor, and put some 
of the saving into a Simplex. 
Our terms make it easy; hun- 
dreds of publishers have found it 
so. May we tell you how easily 
you can get the Simplex you 
are vad paying the cost of > 





THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


148-156 Sands Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





410 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 




















Brother MAY, of Brandon, Miss. 

has used a Simplex five years on a little 
country weekly. He says it has saved him $50 per 
month. It has made him a total saving of $3,000, 
or twice what his Simplex cost. And the machine is 
still doing it. He was paying out that $50 per month 
extra before he installed the Simplex, just as you 
are now. 


Brother LOVELL, of Moorestown, N. J. 

says he was first (June, 1901) afraid to 
tackle the monthly payments on a Simplex, but his 
fears were quickly dissipated, “for no other machine 
has so easily paid its own way and increased the out- 
put of work at the same time.” 


Brother COLE, of St. James, Minn. 

says that on his Simplex he is doing work 
that would require six compositors, and that the 
machine has largely decreased his pay-roll. It is better 
to have a Simplex than a big pay-roll. 


SUTTON & McDONALD, Massena, N.Y. 
say that “up to the present time it has 

not cost us a cent, because the additional work and 

saving in labor has more than paid the installments.” 








200 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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Don’t you find that 
when you once get 
a customer started 


on the use of Old 


Hampshire Bond 
he stays with you? 


Hampshire Paper Co. 
Paper Makers 


: South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 

















“p LI 
of 


* Oly 


Se, 





“Old Bampshire Bond 


rustomers 
are good rustomers’ 




















If you’re a printer 
you ought to investigate 
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JENNEY 


MOTORS 


ROGRESSIVE PRINTERS everywhere 
P| are demanding electrical equipment because 
Rae it is superior, and is a paying business in- 

Aah vestment. We saw the end from the 
beginning, and entered this field as pioneers. After 
long study and perfecting, our direct-attached motor 
equipments for printing and engraving machinery 
have come to enjoy an unequaled reputation. 

There are hundreds of our motors in use in the 
leading printing and engraving plants of the country. 
We are looking for that postal card from you asking 
for information and photos of our equipments for 
your machines. 









Jenney Electric Mfg. Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1501 Fisher Building. 













Light, 
Inflexible 











WRAP P ERS am... 


Books 
Pictures 
Calendars « 
Catalogues 


ING 









































WITHOUT 
BENDING or 











BRUISING 





THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Speed,or Exactness? 


IHE best bookbinding establishments must have exactness in folding, 
even if speed has to be sacrificed —and sometimes speed is needlessly 
sacrificed, merely by not having the right machines. 

The machine shown above has reached marvelous perfection in its work. 
Thick or thin, smooth or rough paper, all are folded with the same precision. 
Head perforators prevent “buckling.”” Automatic side pushers correct any 
error in feeding. The adjustments are very fine, yet made with the greatest 
ease and quickness; and the machine is so easily fed and managed that its 
output is large and regular, while its work is up to the highest standard. 

“Speed, or exactness?” Ask that question of a binder who knows 
machines, and he will answer: ‘Thank you, I'll take CHAMBERS FOLDERS 
and get BOTH.” 


If interested in the latest improvements in paper-folding machines 
or automatic paper-feeders for folders, drop us a_ line. 


















CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND ST., Below Lancaster Ave, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Mme Hd RRISY 
AMUTOMATIC PREY 
COMPANY? 


2,000 


gs, ONE OR TWO 
COLORS AT ONCE 
































per Hour 














How It Figures 








WRITE US FOR COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT 


Then you ean figure OUR way against 
OTHER ways of printing 











FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Harris Automatic Press Co. 
NILES, OHIO 
NEW YORK, 26 Cortlandt Street 
















CHICAGO, Old Colony Building 











For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, address the ANGLO-AMERICAN INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, 
Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England. 
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LATEST MODEL 


OF THE 








CRAWLEY ROUNDER AND BACKER 


Showing Reversing Attachment, patented April 14, 1903. 





WOULD SECURING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES BE OF IMPORTANCE 
TO YOU IN YOUR ROUNDING AND BACKING DEPARTMENT ? 


1. Uniformity of product. 4. An average saving of 40 per cent. 
2. Economy of space. 5. Ability to do a “flat back” book well, or a book 
3. Ability to handle rush orders. for flexible cover, rounded but not backed. 


We can do all this, handling anything from a pocket prayer-book to a city directory. 
Most of the edition binders use them and have found them indispensable. 
Better write us, right away. 





THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO. (Inc.) 
NEWPORT, KY. 
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The Rhodes 
Automatic MakKe-Ready Blanket. 














ESTABLISHED 1876. Rapic 





inting on 






Composition in apid Pri fa 
All Modern Languages. gpa Web Perfecting Presses. 
Mergenthaler Linotype I SAAC GOLDMAN N CO. Modern Facilities for 
Machines in use. PRINTERS Flat-Bed Printing. 





Cor. NEw CHAMBERS AND WILLIAM STs. 








NEw YORK, February 9, 1904. 


RHODES BLANKET Co., 290 Broadway, City: 
Gentlemen, — We accept your proposition of the 8th inst. to equip our 
plant with the Rhodes Blankets, and may go right on with the work. 


Yours truly, .gaaC GOLDMANN CO. 








For Platen, Cylinder and Rotary Presses 





Write us for price, sample and further information. 


THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 















THE COY ROTARY ct su 





It has a daily capacity of 600,000 single gum wrappers, or 200,000 sheets of laundry lists. 
It can print and rewind nearly forty miles of wrapping paper inaday. It does good printing, too. 





THE COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 107 South Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 




























REGISTER AND @OLOR 








Core all else, the modern art of printing re- 
quires perfect register and absolute distribu- 
tion of color. 0 matter how artistic the 
lay-out, no matter how harmontous the color 
scheme, without these two characteristics, the 
results are Disappointing and worthless. 
How often we see a ptece of printing, beautiful tn typography, 
artistic tn conception, marred by the lack of perfect register or 
by poor distribution. “Ft will not be noticed by more than a 
few,” saps the eastly satisied printer. But the few who appre- 
ctate the difference are the ones for whose pratse the true printer 
strives. Ff he can satisfy the eracting few tt ts certain that he 
can please those who are less critical. 

The Century Press ts the most potent atd tn enabling the true 
printer to accomplish bis endeavor. Fts ertraordinary qualtttes 
of register and distribution, which tt obtatns by erelustvelp 
controlled devices, place tt, as ts now generally admitted, tn 
advance of all other presses. 








DONE UPON CENTURY PRESSES BY THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, U.S.A. 

















He artist and the engraver alike require the 

Am cooperation of perfect presswork to show 

S/* their arts to the best advantage. Ff they are 

36 /m\S# insistent, can the true printer fail to appre- 

sate the heaby responsibility thus laid upon bim? 
Che Century press shares this responsibility. 











Copyright, 1900, by S. T. Shaw. From a “Copley Print” 
Copyright, 1900, by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 























MARJORIE 
The Little Mother 


Solute register, free and compler distrt- 


os Erfection tn a printing press requires ab- 
= bution of color, sabing of time, sabing of 


) 


could be given. 


labor, sabing of plates, speed and economy. 
fo more complete description of the Century Press 











Illustration from ‘‘ Bending of the Twig.” Copyright, 
1903, by Walter Russell. Dodd, Mea“ * Co., Publishers 























A Century 
has a 
Greater 
Earning 
Capacity 
than any other 
Press 














@ It can be run at higher speed than any other press, without affecting 
the quality of the work. @ It has perfect register — not only of sheet to 
cylinder, but (what is found in no other press) of cylinder to bed. It 
thoroughly digests and super-digests the ink Jefore it reaches the ink-plate, as 
does no other press. @ It “‘makes-ready”’ in less time than any other press, 
and when ‘made-ready” stays ‘‘made-ready.” @ It combines—as does no 
other press — a structural rigidity with delicacy of impression. @ The 
Century has been designed from the standpoint of advanced mechanical 
science. It attains its object by means of original mechanical devices, which 
are patented, and, therefore, to be found in no other press, and because of 
these it is now generally admitted to be the most efficient money-making 
machine upon the market. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


1 Mapison AVENUE 189 FLEET STREET 334 Dearborn STREET 


NEW YORK LONDON, E. C. CHICAGO- 


a & & & & 
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THE DUPLEX 


PROFITS 
PROGRESS 








ECONOMY 
rf CONVENIENCE 























Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 








Devon and Exeter Constitutional 


Newspaper Company (Limited) Devon & Exeter Dailn Gazette 
G. F. GRATWICKE, Managing Director essence tien inet year 
ESTABLISHED 131 YEARS 1,860,000 




















Ghe Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette 


Published for Country Mails at 1am. For City and Suburbs, 5 a.m. 





London Office: 71 Fleet Street 
District Offices — Barnstable, Bideford, Okehampton, Torquay, Teignmouth, Newton Abbot, Tiverton, Honiton and Crewkerne. 





CHIEF OFFICE: 229, HIGH STREET, EXETER 


Nov. 3, 1903. 
Gentlemen: 

The two Duplex Presses we purchased from you in 1895 have been 
running constantly from that time to this, sometimes singly, some- 
times in combination, printing papers of all sizes from six pages to 
sixteen. They have served our purpose admirably and are doing excel- 
lent work. We have had no trouble with them. The repairs required 
have been practically nil, and I am extremely glad that we made the 
purchase. Our run is over 20,000 per issue, and I am delighted that 
we discovered in the Duplex the machines that meet our present require- 
ments, and so saved us from the necessity of stereotyping. It is only 
due to you that I should give you my heartiest testimony in favour of 


your presses. Yours faithfully, 


Messrs. Duplex Printing Press Co. G. F. GRATWICKE. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. . 








OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


GET THEIR OPINIONS INSTEAD OF OURS — WE MAY BE PREJUDICED 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. temicancts 4 
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* The Ault @ Wiborg Co. 


CINCINNATI «= NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS ji 





z 


D. 


Oz) 


KK 





Re 


TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND XG 
y 


I RES x Seen 





We ask those interested 


IN 


DUPLEX OR 
DOUBLE TONE 


INKS 


to contrast the effects shown in 











the June number of “The Ameri- 
can Printer” (all done in our 
DUPLEX Inks — see page 389) 
with those shown in the April 
number, same journal. dd dad 


SEE EEE CECE EERE 


REE RRR RIEL 
cat 


| yy 
4 ‘ 
ERATE ECAC EAL EEELEDEELED 
QQ N 


io WHEN YOU WANT FINE PRINTING INKS COME TO HEADQUARTERS oy 
AND GET THE BEST. XQ 


GQ 
The Ault @ Wiborg Co. 


PIRES: 
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Che Seybold — — Cutter 








yBouP Ach, 
EY DAY ee OHI HINE ¢, 














AUTOMATIC AND TREADLE CLAMP 








The Only Cutter Built with an INDEPENDENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP. 
Cuts as accurately as a Hand Clamp. 
Our latest efforts will no doubt be appreciated by many users of cutting machines, who have long felt 


the necessity of a fast Automatic Clamping Paper Cutter which would be both practical and reliable for the 
finest and most accurate work, and at the same time have sufficient weight and strength to withstand 


the strain of modern demands. 
THE IMPROVED HOLYOKE WILL EASILY FULFIL EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
Built in sizes 34, 38, 44, 48, 54, 64, 74 and 84 inches. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory ... DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BERLIN i LONDON 


Manufacturers of high-grade Machines for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 


Southern Agents—J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, Ga. THE J. L. MORRISON CO, Toronto, CAN. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER RAPID-DROP ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN «BOOK FOLDER 





THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 














S OLE AGENT §& 





Great Britain and Europe 

T.W.& C. B. Sueripan, London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 
Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & BRo. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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VICTORY lies with the Long-range Guns. 
COMMERCIAL VICTORY with a Wide- 
range Press. 


The adaptability of The Whitlock gives it a range 
of work that includes every proposition the printer 
is called upon to handle in the line of presswork. 





To be Ready for All Comers—USE 


THE WHITLOCK 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. | 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


- AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


121 Times Building, NEW YORK 309 Weld Building, BOSTON | 








Western Agents— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los-Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: European Agents: | 
Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER @& BRO., 44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta,Ga. Messrs. T.W.@ C.B.SHERIDAN 46 Farringdon St.,London,Eng. | 
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Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 
Diploma Blanks 





OES 


Calendar 1905 Pads 




















> We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. < 


Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 
We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 


Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 


100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 - Bond Blanks 

10 ” Diplomas 

4 as Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 


Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 
their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 


We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 


Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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S a WORK BITER, the “Oswego” Automatic Clamp Cutter has 
no equal. It thrives on the toughest substances. It cuts quicker 

than an operator can change his work. Like no other Automatic Cutter, 
the power of the belt goes first to clamp the work, and then to cut it. 
The result is double the clamping power and double the cutting power. 
The independent Automatic Clamp original with the Brown & Carver. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
Makers of nothing but the best in Cutting Machines 











*““OSWEGO”’ BENCH CUTTERS. ‘‘BROWN & CARVER’? HAND CLAMP CUTTERS. 
‘““OSWEGO’’ LEVER CUTTERS. ‘“‘OSWEGO”’ 337-INCH COMBINATION CUTTERS. 
‘““OSWEGO”’’ AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTERS. ““OSWEGO”’ 32-INCH POWER CU7TERS. 








SELLING AGENTS 








Van Allens @& Boughton, . ‘ . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy @ Co., . F . 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . e . ° e . 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 

















DUPLICATES FOR SALE 
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Our Business 


is making plates for letter-press printing 
—any kind—any style—any quality— 
for any purpose—illustrative or adver- 
tising. Design, draw, etch or engrave, 
nickel or electrotype them. There are 
many methods. We operate them all— 
under one roof—a separate department 
for each—a capable management for 
each. We have the facilities and skill 
to produce anything required in our line. 


@ We are always pleased to 
quote prices and furnish samples 































The MONOTYPE 








.THE TARIFF QUESTION.. 





O the printer there is a Tariff Question of 
deeper interest than any mere political issue. 

Mr. Harry P. Pears, President of Wm. 
G. Johnston & Co., of Pittsburgh, and 
former President of the United Typothete, has found, 





as his letter shows, a satisfactory solution of the 
Printer’s Tariff Problem in the Monotype. 

By the aid of a Monotype, installed but three 
weeks, and operated by a compositor of only seven 
weeks’ experience, he was able to set the Railroad 
Freight Tariff ) some specimen pages of which are here 
reproduced) with ease and economy. 

As a glance will show, many fonts of job type 
would have been required to carry out this work by 
ordinary composition. Yet the Monotype matrices 
which furnished all the type employed cost less than 
$20 (twenty dollars) and can be used on a thousand 
other jobs of like nature. 

Further than this, the type cast and set by the 
Monotype can, at no expense, be kept standing for 
hand-correction preparatory to the printing of new 


editions when required. 


WOOD & NATHAN CO., Sole Selling Agent 


NUMBER ONE, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., Representative for Pacific Coast, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
W. P. GUNTHORP, JR. Chicago Representative, 334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





































MONOTYPED BY WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON & CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 























































































































RATES ON BRICK, ETC., CARLOADS IN CENTS PER NET TON. 
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*No Agent. 


Freight charges must be prepaid. 


qRates from Pittsburgh, Pa., to points north thereof, will also apply from the works of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
near Lucas, Pa., Station. 


*Rates prefixed (©) are subject to minimum carload weight of thirty (30) net tons. 
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MONOTYPED BY WILLIAM G. JOHNSTON & CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SEE PAGE 3 FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
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°Rates from Pittsburgh, Pa., to points with prefix (©), apply only on shipments loaded on private sidings. f 
“Shipments consigned to the National Tube Co., or Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Benwood, W. Va., may be forwarded with 


charges to collect. 



































MANUFACTURERS OF 


DADE’S LOOSE LEAF LEDGER. 


LABOR SAVING SYSTEMS. 


ORDER BINDERS AND ORDER HOLDERS. 
MANIFOLD SHIPPING RECEIPTS AND ORDER BOOKS. 


ORDER BLANK SYSTEM. BILLING ANDO CHARGING SYSTEM. 
\ CITY DELIVERY RECEIPTS. Dy, " PITTSBURGH, PA. 


~ 


PRINTING, STATIONERY AND BINDING. 








WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO. 








PENN AVENUE, CORNER NINTH STREET, 











AS MADE AND 
COMPOSED ON THE 
MONOTYPE 





5 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
6 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
7 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
8 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
9 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 


10 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 


11 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKL 


12 Point 


ABCDEFGHUK 








AS MADE FOR 
THE CASE BY THE 
MONOTYPE 
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ABCDEFG 
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ABCDE 
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ABCD 
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ABCD 
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January 18, 1904. 


THE WOOD & NATHAN CO., 
Selling Agent Lanston Monotype Machine, 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen: 

The enclosed pages from a Railroad Freight Tariff 
were set - on the Lanston Monotype. The machine had 
been installed but three weeks, and operated by a com- 
sontter with only seven weeks! experience on any machine. 

The head was set in one measure and the body in 
two measures. You will observe that the rule used 
between the columns is one point only, and would yield 
very readily to any defect in the body of the type. The 
lines are, invariably, perfectly straight. 

We would also add that we are using the machine 
for work not thought of when we purchased it, and we are 
finding new uses for it continually. We are convinced 
that the Monotype is a money maker, and already contem- 
plate the installation of the second machine. 

Yours truly, 


Wm. G. JOHNSTON & CO., 


¢ 
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PDEERLESS CARBONBIACK 


New York, March 3, 1898 


very ink maker that ; tries it We supply the Black Ink used by the 
Tore pan aearetes 17@) iN lt ee “Inland Printer” for their letterpress 


and half-tone work, and this Ink is 
made with your Peerless Black, experi- 
ence having taught us that no other 
Black will give so good a result in fine 


very ink made with it prints perfectly| “eres srt hatftone nes 
with a black brilliant impression. for many years, and that we contifive 


to use it is a proof that we consider it 


wT 


a Black of exceptional merit 





Yours very truly 
JAENECKE BROS, & FR.SCHNEEMAN. 
ead these letters from 


representative ink makers. London, January 29, 1897 
We have used your PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK for the last thirteen 
years for making the fine Black Ink we 
supply to the “British Printer” and 


reve)" at aats eve eaebae, bal this paper -— | with which that Journal prints its fine 


Letterpress and Process work 


mats) balie used was made sat aal it. We think’ we were the first in Eng- 


veto COMURToR Zolt tae =) F- (ol WE Tale RUT Revol els (o(ag 


ei”, 


that we, in a sense “discovered” it. We 
have much pleasure in adding that it 
has always been very reliable and 


i) a4 bate maker Cate) eital use it continues to give us the greatest satis- 


faction. We are. dear sirs, 


for litho and half tone inks. eu tiainnh 


WAU PO) 3 a =) 40s) 


Yy 





| Philadelphia, August 9, 1902 
eel : f< : ] | Referring to yours of the 6th, we find 
u clent or trla the Peerless Black fully maintaining 
You aus free | the superior quality that has character- 
, ized it over other Carbon Blacks 
Yours very truly, 


CHAS. ENEU JOHNSON “ CO. 





amples, prices, etc. can be 
obtained from:— 


B® 


GUARANTEES 





Made by THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Agents: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS HAMBURG 
81-83 FULTON ST. 63 FARRINGDON ST. IS RUE ELZEVIR. 55-57 NEUERWALL. | 






































THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 


Double Thirty-two 

















All folds are at right angles. All ‘“‘buckling”’ is relieved. 














MADE BY 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
——— AGENCIES 
NEW YORK—H.L. Ecsert & Co., CHICAGO—Cuamp tin & SMITH, 
23 New Chambers Street. LONDON—W.C. Horne & Sons, 304. Dearborn Street. 


5 Torren Street, City Road. 











THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontaric 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


OPTIMVS OPTIMVS 
OPTIMVS 
OPTIMVS OPTIMVS 


The extreme and unusual uniformity of action of the driving 
mechanism of the Optimus makes the attaching of automatic feeders to 
this press an exceedingly easy matter, and insures the best possible per- 
formance of these delicately adjusted machines. 

In the Optimus bed motion there is not as much irregularity as can 
be measured by the one ten-thousandth part of aninch. If there is any 
at all it is less than this infinitesimal amount, and our instruments can- 
not measure it. Such wonderful regularity cannot be less than surprising. 
It gives great ease and smoothness of operation. 

This driving mechanism is nearly ten years old, and the patriarch 
among bed motions. It has been unchanged since adopted. It is 
mechanically correct, and as perfect as human ingenuity can accomplish. 
It is the simplest. Its unvarying action is an exclusive characteristic, 
and in part accounts for the perfection of register, the high and almost 
noiseless speed, and the seemingly unlimited endurance of the Optimus. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINOLER’S PLYMOUTH CONDENSED AND CASLON OLD ROMAN 
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ENAMELED 
te BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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ENGRAVING CO. 


(NITED STATES COLORTYPE (0 
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Westinghouse Motors 


For Driving 
Presses, Binders, Folders, etc. 








Electric Drive secures a marked 
economy in cost of power, a 
greater efficiency in the ma- 
chines themselves, and a 
greatly increased efficiency of 
employes, due to the enhanced 
habitability and cheerfulness 
of the pressroom. 











Write for Westinghouse Type M Direct Current Motor Driving Double Cylinder Press. 
Alternating Current, Circulars 1050, 1062, 1066. 
Direct Current, Circulars 1042, 1068. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mie. Co. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Syracuse, Seattle, Denver, Mountain Electric Co. 
Mexico: B. & O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico. 
For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 





























Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 
42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 








SELF, | Inside Gear, 
HAND and | Flush Box 
FOOT | | Frames, 
; CLAMP | | Crank Motion, 
ie i (| Cut Gears and 
ei In Combination | Steel Shafts 








The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





41 PARK Row, - - - - - - +--+ - New York, N. Y. 
Str. Louis PRINTERS’ SupPLy Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., ToRONTO, CANADA 
G. E. SANBORN & Co., - - - - - = = © = CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorREY, - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
DETROIT PAPER Co., - - - = - = DETROIT, MICH. 


pao ‘ HADWEN-SWAIN Mrc.Co., - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
; Go. C. JAMES & Co., - = «= = = = CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE DELINEFATOR 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
hd OF LITERATURE AND v 
PORMSd <> ue, FASHION, 
AVERAGE 
850,000 


MONTHLY 
AVERAGE 
493.916 


Here are the leading weekly and monthly periodicals of thecountry. Every one 
of them is printed on Cottrell presses exclusively. Many more could be added to 
this list if there was space to show them. These are sufficient, however, to provoke the 
instant inquiry why the Cottrell press has been selected almost unanimously for this class of 

work. Nine-tenths of these publishers will answer that it is because the Cottrell is the most reli- 
able of all presses in operation. It has definitely proved its ability to maintain high speed. For 
make no mistake! There is no more important presswork in this country than these editions 

of the great weeklies and monthlies. Any delay from any cause is inexcusable. The 

loss of only one hour on a one million run may lose the outgoing mail. Delicate 


But the highest speed must be maintained! 


half-tone cuts must not be injured, for the "run" on asingleset of electros is 300,000. (‘Q4 
And the Cottrell does it! Ke, 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 


ased Cah 
5.) -~ ’ bt 
4 


| aN 
r) & ‘ A \ ee ff 7ts ; 
og 








For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 











Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 


Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. | 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 








Thousands in successful operation. 








cnicaco E,C, FULLER COMPANY yew’'vork 































THis BLACK OF BLACKS ts 


Okie’s 40c. Cut Black 














It is a permanent 
black, a strong black 
—nothing in it but 
black. An unsur- 
passed black for use 
wherever a high 
grade of black is 
wanted. A remark- 
able black, sold at 
the cost of an ordi- 
nary black. A trial 
of this black will 
convert you to the 
use of our 40-Cent 
Cut Black. 




















This ink is free-flowing and can be worked 
without slip-sheeting, on account of its rapid dry- 
ing when printed. 


F. E. OKIE CO. pinavevputa, pa. 

















PRINTED ON IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO.'S ‘‘SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL” 
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FRANK IBOLD, President. 
ADOLPH DRYER. V.President & Gen. Mgr. 










TAR SEES. DRY COLORS 





me INCORPORATED 2 
62. ' 





MAN UFAG URES) OF: 


PRINGIN AND fy 
LITHOGRAPHICH 





. ICINAATI, OHIO 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 




















Elhott Addressing Machine 





2,000 Addresses Per Hour 








ADOPTED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, 
Printers, Publishers, Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Railroads and thousands of commercial 
houses. @ Stencil cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, giving a com- 
plete CARD CATALOGUE of the mailing list. 











WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 14 AND STATE SIZE OF LIST 





Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 104 Purchase Stee, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
309 Broadway 1039 R. E. Trust Building 964 Monadnock Block 516 Holland Building 303 California Street 
































SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 


Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


T. W.& C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK 
56 Duane Street 
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This style built in size 34 inches only. 


Write for particulars, price and terms. 





-WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 








CHICAGO LONDON 
413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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Lloyd Design and 
Lloyd Quality 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING 
AND ENGRAVING MACHINERY 


HERE is no sentiment in business; particular 
merit has kept Lloyd Machinery in the lead 
for over twenty-five years. A quarter of a 
century of strict adherence to the golden rule has 
made a host of customers among the largest and 
best platemaking concerns in the world. This is 
the foundation of the Lloyd reputation and the Lloyd 
guarantee which goes with every shipment. It 
means up-to-date design and conscientious work as 
well as a thorough understanding of requirements. 
Particular machines for particular people. Write 
us for a list of good things. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


200 SOUTH CLINTON STREET : CHICAGO 











Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and S 
Lithographic IN K 
SPECIALTIES 


FINE Bi-tone Inks, 
HALF-TONE Three-Color 


























———— PROCESS 
magazine work INKS 






in various shades and combinations 





Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 






46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 
357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES : 


BRILLIANT COVER INKS - 
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GAINING DAIL 


BECAUSE WE MAKE 
















507-509 WASHINGTON ST. 
BUF FALO.N_Y. 





















PEEP ETCHED. BRIGHT CUTS 
OUR SPECIALTY 
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BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


L. H. BISSELL, PRESIDENT, also President ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


One, Two and Three Years Courses. 


Finest equipped plant in the world for teaching PHOTO-ENGRAVING in all of its branches ; in charge of thoroughly skilled 
instructors. Full particulars as to rates for short courses, ludging for students, etc., on application to the President. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
831 Wabash Ave., Effingham, III. 











The Anderson Section-Folding Machines 
Are built 








We always either 
have on 
hand drop-roller 
Rebuilt or 
Folding 

auge-feed 
Machines 5 ng , 
of other either 
_— one or two 
which we 
can folds. 
sell cheap 
and 
guarantee Write for 
in good Circulars and 
condition. Prices. 














CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, 322-329 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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! “ RELIANCE” 


PARSONS BROTHERS, 






Can also be placed in all grades 
of our Paper, Cardboards, Box- 
boards, Printing Machinery, 
Printing Inks, and everything 
connected with the Paper and 
Printing Trades. 


ROTM 


WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. 
The Duncan Company 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 
AND OTHERS. 


eal le 





Before placing your orders, write for samples and quotations, and see what we can do for you. 


PAPER MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, Ee: 
Cable Address, 


Cable Address: “ Parsobros,” New York. 


Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.”’ 


44 ST. GEORGE’S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 


“ Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.” 
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BINDER 
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Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 





























ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 


on the market.”’ 





















Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 


Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 

















ACME STAPLE C0. Ls. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Guaranteed 
IN EVERY RESPECT AN 
UP-TO-DATE MACHINE 





™rrvetre> BRONZING MACHINES "nice" 





















We do 
Repairing 
MANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: MANUFACTURED BY 

No.1 - - - 14x25 No.5 - - - 30x 44 

No. @ <=: - - 162450 No.6 <« <- © S85c54 ROBERT MAYER é> CO. 

No.3 - - - 20x34 No.7 - - - 44x 64 

—e. »« « ore ee; lel} 226 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 

KINDLY APPLY FOR PRICES, CHICAGO Factory — Hoboken, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 





Other goods manufactured and imported by us: 





Reducing Machines, Stone Grinding Machines, Ruling Machines, Parks’ 


Renowned Litho. Hand Presses, Steel Rules and Straightedges, Lithographic Inks, Lithographic Stones and Supplies. 








The 


A revelation in simplicity, ease of operation and 


B oston the quality and quantity of its work. Designed 


Self-Regulating 


° Twentieth Century Stitching Machine. @ Note 
re the compact, graceful frame ; the fact that the only 













We sell 
the best 
entirely along new lines and embodying the grade of 
only real improvements made in this class Beok- 
of machinery in a decade, it is truly the ae 
Steel 
; r Wire 

tools necessary in operation are one wrench and 
<iiag <n : Any 
oil can; that wire clips are provided as = 
quantity 
plate; that the electric equipment and jy, 3 > Ibs. 
: upwards 


Stitching part of the machine at the left of the face 
, . motor are self-contained within the frame; wii 

ac Ine that power is transmitted through belting, ~ 

otor 


doing away with the annoying grind and 
danger of other motor equipments. 4 No. 3, capacity exceeding 2 
inch, ready for immediate shipment. No. 4, capacity 3 inch (first 
lot of 100 sold out), will be ready Feb.15. Write to the nearest house 


for further particulars and prices. In stock at all houses and agencies. 


General Selling Agent 


Amenican ype Founders Co. 


United States America 






Equipment 
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The Kaufman Imposing Stone Frame 


FITTED WITH LETTER BOARDS, SORT DRAWERS, 
GALLEY RACKS AND INDEXED ELECTROTYPE CASES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING BOTH SIDES OF THIS FRAME 























THE KAUFMAN IMPOSING STONE FRAME. Size of Stone, 40 x 80 Inches. 


HIS is an improved Imposing Stone Frame, somewhat after the style of the original 
Dorsey Frame but with a different arrangement and accommodating Electrotype 
Cases and Galley Rack not shown heretofore in this kind of a Stone Frame. It will be 
found very useful in large offices, and we believe will soon be one of the most popular 
Frames on the market. 


LETTER BOARDS — There are eleven Letter Boards, size 15 x 2834 inches inside measure, and twenty-two Letter Boards 15 x20 
inches inside measure. These Letter Boards have a lip at the front on which to rest the galley, and type matter can be pushed from the 
galley on to the board without difficulty. There is also a rail at the back and also side rails to push the type against and hold it in 
position. These are on opposite side and do not show in the illustration above. 

DRAWERS — There are two Drawers which pull clear through and can be drawn from either side of the frame. In the center 
there are two Drawers for metal furniture, which pull clear through and can be drawn from either side. 

INDEXED ELECTROTYPE CASES — There are eighteen special Indexed Electrotype Cases in this Frame; size of the Cases 
20x 20 inches inside. With each Case there is an assortment of all kinds of division strips, including four in each Case of the long, 
double slotted ones which run from front to back of the Case, and various sizes of the short, cross-division strips. An Indexed Book 
accompanies this Frame for use in connection with these Indexed Electrotype Cases. Our Indexed Electrotype Cases and Cabinets are 
fully described on pages 73, 74 and 75 of our Catalogue. 

SORT DRAWERS — There are sixteen Sort Drawers in this Frame, each divided into ten equal size compartments, the size of 
each compartment being 3 x 4.x 3 inches. 

GALLEY RACKS — This Frame has accommodation for sixty galleys. There are three tiers to accommodate double column 
galleys, and one tier to accommodate single column galleys, fifteen galleys in each tier. 


The shipping weight of this Frame, complete, with the Stone, is 1,750 pounds. 


Price, complete, $150 (less usual discounts). 


Manufactured Exclusively by TH BE HAMI LTON M FG. CO. 


A valuable Line Gauge mailed 
free to any printer who MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY g EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


will write for it. TWO RIVERS, WIS. MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Our goods are for sale and carried in stock by all first-class Dealers in Printers’ Supplies in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
England, France, Germany, Norway and Sweden, Australia, South Africa and South America. 


SoFECIAL €CAPALOGCER OF Pen e 7 i272 
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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND Rap id Wo rk Our Mo tto 


Roller-Making Machinery | DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
FURNISHED Electrotypers 


AND 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS Stereotypers 
































196 South Clark St., Chicago 


TELEPHONE, CENTRAL No. 1216 


Cover and Book Papers 








European Agents 


15 Tudor St. PAPER. DEALERS 


Lonpon, E. C., ENc. 


241-247 South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMES ROWE | Company, Ld. | JAMES WHITE @ CO. 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR SAMPLE SHEET OF 


S olid Gover Colors 


For printing on dark-colored and antique 
papers will be mailed to you on applica- 
tion. They are the best made. Try them 


Thalmann Printing Ink Company 
SAINT LOUIS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL 


VoL. XXXII. No. 6. 


OF THE WORLD IN 


CHICAGO, MARCH, 1904. 





THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


§ $2.50 per year, in advance. 
Teams | Foreign, $1.35 per year extra. 


THE DARKENED PATH. 


BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 





HE question itself was simple 
enough; the difficulty arose 
because young Barkleigh and 
old Worsell looked at it from 
very different points of view. 
Young Barkleigh thought it 
only fair, since he had loaned 
old Worsell $300 to keep his 
paper from. being sold from 

under him, that he, Barkleigh the benefactor,- should 
be allowed an occasional word in regard to the editorial 
policy. Old Worsell, resting lightly under the misfor- 
tune of one debt more, treated Barkleigh’s suggestions 
as the intrusions of an unmannerly cub. 

But it is probable that the matter would never have 
been worth a stickful if Barkleigh had not brought in 
Miss Betsey Willowraine with her poem on “ Love, 
the Springtime of the Soul.” 

Barkleigh was masterful and unduly courteous, 
both at once; Miss Betsey was calm; old Worsell 
cleared his throat with a sound like the barking of 
the dogs of war, and said he didn’t believe there would 
be any space that week, but if she would leave the 
poem, he would read it over and file it for future use. 

Miss Betsey smiled complacently. “If you would 
read it now, Mr. Worsell,” she said sweetly, “I’m 
sure you would want to print it right away.” 

“Quite impossible,” growled the war dogs in Mr. 
Worsell’s throat. 

“ Besides,” pursued the lady, “ my poems are always 
better when they are new. The fire seems to go out of 
them after a while. And you have several of them 

6-3 














already. There’s my ‘ Ode to the Thrush at Sunrise,’ 
and my ‘ Patter Song of the Raindrops,’ and —” 

Barkleigh interrupted with silken persuasion. “I 
think, Mr. Worsell, that we should liven up our pages 
once in a while — sweeten them, as it were, with a 
burst of song. And while we have in our very midst 
a poetess of Miss Willowraine’s power and ability —” 

Miss Betsey drew forth the manuscript of “ Love, 
the Springtime of the Soul ” and handed it to the editor. 

Worsell took it gingerly and estimated, quite with- 
out intending to do so, the number of lines, the number 
that would probably break in the column, and the 
amazing total. “We couldn’t use it this week,” he 
said again. “ We're full.” 

Young Barkleigh’s voice stiffened. “May 1 
inquire, Mr. Worsell,’ he said with some asperity, 
“What we are full of?” 

“You nay not,” replied the editor, “but I'll tell 
you. There’s news from the front; Grant has moved 
on Vicksburg; the cheese factory at Holding Run 
has burnt down; there’s to be a concert at the Metho- 
dist church; Mrs. Gessenhelmer has fallen and broken 
her wrist; Rett Davis was married at Traskton two 
weeks ago and the news has just leaked out; the 
President’s health is reported better; Jerry Gaskin 
has returned — his wife still on the town; and they’re 
painting the Wirkway schoolhouse. That’s what we’re 
full of.” 

“ And these things,” said Barkleigh, “are crowd- 
ing out this beautiful poem.” 

“The paths of the poets are darkened from the 
beginning,” said Miss Betsey. 
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“They are,” said Worsell. 

A pause followed. The clicking of type in the back 
room suddenly began again, busily audible in the front 
office. The situation was very evidently strained. 
Young Barkleigh broke the silence. ‘“‘ Miss Willow- 
raine,” he said in a high-pitched voice, “I think you 
may wish to retire. I want to talk to this — gentle- 
man.” 

Miss Betsey looked up with frightened eyes. 
“Don’t — don’t be too hard on him,” she pleaded. 
The war dogs growled again. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Barkleigh, and his tone 
was distinctly peaceful. 

Miss Betsey rose, readjusted her bonnet, and made 
ready to take her leave. Mr. Worsell also rose and 
bowed with all deference to her departure. Young 
Barkleigh closed the door after her and turned to the 
editor. 

“T’d like to know —” he began. 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir.” 

“Yes, I would. I'd like to know what you mean 
by treating me so. It’s not —it’s not what I was led 
to expect when — when —” 

“The devil, sir! When what?” 

“When I loaned you that money. There. I should 
have some consideration.” 

“No consideration at all, sir. I didn’t mortgage 
the Sun. I didn’t sell you my immortal soul.” 

Barkleigh’s face grew hot, but he sat down, deter- 
mined to have the matter out. “I want you to print 
that poem, Mr. Worsell,” he said solemnly. ‘“ Miss 
Willowraine is a—a friend of mine. I ought to have 
some consideration in these matters. [’ll—TI’ll not 
leave till I have your word that the poem will be 
printed.” 

Mr. Worsell went back to his proofs, affecting to 
ignore his visitor’s presence. At the end of the galley 
he looked up. 

“Umph! Still here,” he said sharply. 

“Mr. Worsell,” said Barkleigh, “ I demand —” 

“There’s only one thing you can demand of me, 
and that’s your money.” 

- “On the other hand —” . 

“Nothing there. I haven’t the money with me. 
No matter —” the editor stood up —“ I’ll write you a 
check. Will that satisfy you?” 

Barkleigh gasped. Worsell sat down and penned 
the required instrument. ; 

“ There, sir,” he said with lofty dignity. Barkleigh, 
startled out of his composure, took it and moved toward 
the door. Worsell called him back. 

“You forgot the poem.” The young man took the 
manuscript and left the office. The old man’s dignity 
went out of him like the pride of a cat suddenly cast 
into a mill-pond. He chuckled. He leaned back and 
laughed till the tears oozed along the furrows in his 
cheeks. The type ceased to move in the back room, 
and the boy appeared brazenly in the doorway. Still 
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the editor of the Sun made merry. At length, wholly 
breathless, he stopped with a little gasp. 

“What’s the game?” asked the boy eagerly, but 
with respect. 

Old Worsell chuckled. ‘‘ Bless my soul,” he said. 
“ T gave him a check on the bank at Cardonville. Bless 
my soul. There’s no bank at Cardonville any more. 
Hasn’t been one these seven years.” 

He chuckled again. Then his face turned grave. 
He bestowed a moment’s envy on the darkened paths 
of the poets. 

“T suppose,” he said to himself, “I suppose he’ll 
come back.” 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 

A NEW FIELD FOR THE “FOLLOW-UP” SYSTEM. 
BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 

ILLIAM HENRY STIMPSON, having a fer- 
vent desire to better his financial condition, 
avails himself of the opportunity offered by a corre- 
spondence course of instruction in advertisement writ- 
ing in the moments left at his disposal after his hours 
as elevator boy at the Equitable Trust building. He 
becomes thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of the 
“ Follow-up ” system, and when in the fullness of time 
he gets a situation as one of a number of clerks in the 
office of a cemetery company, he believes that the time 
of deliverance is at hand —the time to demonstrate 
whether or not there is in him the eternal fire of genius, 
so far as advertising is concerned, so he burns the mid- 
night oil in evolving a great scheme for advertising the 
cemetery business, with the result that he prepares the 
following series of “ Follow-up” letters, and simply 
awaits a favorable opportunity to bring it to the atten- 

tion of the superintendent. 

The first letter of the series is intended to be 
addressed to a selected list of persons over sixty-five 
years of age. Stimpson thinks it is probable that he 
could get a copy of such a list from a friend of his, an 
undertaker. 

New JERUSALEM CEMETERY COMPANY. 


VENERABLE Sir,— It is our desire to earnestly call to your 
attention the beauties and the advantages of the New Jeru- 
salem Cemetery, laid out in the most attractive location to be 
found in the State. The calm, peaceful atmosphere of its 
surroundings are wonderfully conducive to those quiet medita- 
tions so essential to a graceful weaning-away from the things 
of earth, and we would esteem it a personal favor if you would 
avail yourself of the street-car tickets enclosed to come and 
stroll through our beautiful walks. 

Take any car going west on Eternity street. 

Yours sincerely,’ 
NEw JERUSALEM CEMETERY COMPANY, 


We are, 


ee ee | 


To those who fail to accept within a reasonable time 
the invitation contained in the foregoing, the following 
communication is to be addressed: 

New JERUSALEM CEMETERY COMPANY. 


VENERABLE Sir,— We regret that we have not been hon- 
ored by your inspection of our cemetery, which we invited you 








From oil painting by H. Bradshaw. 


‘““WORSELL TOOK THE MANUSCRIPT GINGERLY.” 





to make some time ago. We trust that you have not been 
prevented from so doing by any indisposition, for, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, we are never inclined to unduly press for 
business, as we hold that the perfect satisfaction of our pres- 
ent patrons can but have the effect of eventually bringing to 
us an ever-increasing number. The management has provided 
elegant and comfortable rolling chairs, which will be propelled 
by careful attendants. These are at all times at the disposal 
of any who may wish to make use of them in inspecting our 
cemetery. 

We wish to again extend to you an invitation to make use 
of the enclosed street-car tickets in paying our cemetery a 
visit in the near future. Respectfully, 

NEw JERUSALEM CEMETERY COMPANY, 


To be sent to those who avail themselves of the 
invitation : 

New JERUSALEM CEMETERY COMPANY. 

VENERABLE SirR,— We are pleased to know that you availed 
yourself of the opportunity to inspect our cemetery, and trust 
that you have felt repaid for the effort. We feel — we think 
justly — proud of the improvements we have effected within 
the past ten years, and believe that we are able to offer induce- 
ments that can not be surpassed in this part of the country. 
That we have been successful in meeting a public need is 
amply evidenced by the number of interments made here 
where the deaths have occurred at a great distance. In most 
cases the attractions of the New Jerusalem Cemetery Company 
have prevailed and we have been favored with the interments. 

The well-beloved Reverend Johnson, you recall, died in 
France. Ignoring the renowned cemeteries near Paris, the 
widow did not even hesitate in bringing her beloved husband 
to our cemetery. William Henry Walker was stricken almost 
within the shadow of the far-famed Westminster Abbey, but 
the charms of the New Jerusalem Cemetery did not permit of 
any other choice. We could go on at great length multiply- 
ing like instances to show the high esteem in which our ceme- 
tery is held, but as you have been there in person, it is not 
necessary. 

For those who prefer cremation to burial, we have estab- 
lished a complete crematory, which is equipped in the best 
possible manner. We recommend cremation to those who 
shudder at the possibility of being buried alive. After a body 
has passed through our crematory, we have no hesitation in 
certifying to the death certificate, no matter how young or 
inexperienced the attending physician may have been. 

Those scientists whose investigations are along the line 
of supernatural manifestations are also asked to make use 
of our crematory in their researches. We can confidently say 
that, after cremation, any “come-back” in the shape of mani- 
festations of the deceased can be set down definitely as bona 
fide ghosts. 

Our crematory is conducted in an essentially reverent and 
dignified manner. We permit no selling of cut glass or 
ceramic urns on the premises. 

Trusting that the arguments setting forth our claims for 
the support of the public may result eventually in your hearty 
cooperation, we remain, Sincerely yours, 

NEw JERUSALEM CEMETERY COMPANY, 


Doctor Dippy, the celebrated alienist, called in by 
the superintendent of the New Jerusalem Cemetery 
Company to make an examination, says that Stimpson’s 
trouble is one that, while exceedingly rare in the annals 
of lunacy, was undoubtedly brought on by overwork 
and long continued employment in riding up and down 
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on elevators, and while he would not say that he would 
ever become dangerous, still he would advise his asso- 
ciates to be continually on their guard, and suggests 
that for some months it will be best to give his mind 
a complete rest. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTERS AND SUPPLYMEN IN ENGLAND. 


BY J. A. HUNTER. 


HE sale of goods to British printers is not a 
subject that can be discussed if the individuals 
themselves are left out of the equation. To generalize 
about a mass of eight thousand persons in any trade 
would be easy enough. In endowing them with all the 
eccentricities whereof the Anglo-Saxon character is 
capable, one would be on sure ground. Extremes meet 
and flourish among this crowd and counterbalance each 
other, while certain qualities are constant and common 
to the whole. To get a penetrating view of British 
printers’ nature, one must have a certain experience 
and some opinion of one’s own. At its best the view 
will be personal and liable to error, but so that it is 
honest and clear it is likely to be helpful. The more 
perfectly a customer is understood, the easier it becomes 
to transact business with him, and in the beginning it is 
needful to take an average printing man as an example. 
As to whom the representative printer is, there can be 
no two opinions. He is chiefly in the letterpress branch, 
and he is one of the great middle class, neither large 
nor small, rich nor poor, the assiduous head of a 
steadily growing business. What then are his charac- 
teristics? He was trained, of course, to the trade, has 
done all the different work of the office and still works 
in his shirt sleeves. If things are busy, you are likely 
to find him presiding at the cutter. Guillotining is the 
master’s job. He will have been busy for several hours 
before you call, and it will be late before he leaves. The 
office is his home and he takes an interest in it that is 
not confined to its money-making capacity. Nothing 
passes on the premises that he does not see. His work- 
men are his familiars in every sense. He knows their 
fortes and their foibles, and he makes reasonable allow- 
ance for shortcomings if the intention be good. 

The type and machinery are fully as well known 
to him as the men, and they share with him a trifle 
of his sentimental regard. A press in its old age is 
not to be lightly discarded if it did good service in its 
youth. Type is not to be sent to the hell-box as long 
as there is any remote resemblance to life in it. But 
this conservative tendency to cherish the past does not 
interfere with a whole-souled pride in something new 
and capable in the way of appliances. When he has 
brought himself to buy a thing, the Englishman will 
admit it into his circle of household gods and think 
as well of the new thing as its demerits will allow. If 


* it be American, he will say that these Yanks beat us 


If it be English, he will boast that England is 
And this inconsistency is natural to 


yet. 
ahead forever. 
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him and praiseworthy, inasmuch as it is better than a 
narrow insularity. If it be a machine, one may be sure 
it was not bought without mature deliberation and two 
or three visits to see the machine at work, and discreet 
inquiry from other users. Sure of its goodness, he will 
be slow to believe that another is better, and he is not 
likely to exchange it for some long years to come. If 
these qualities have their defects, they have equally 
their virtue, and in any case they have to be accepted 
as facts. 

Business leaves him little time for reading. It is 
almost his boast that he does not read the trade papers. 
The English organs, being for the most part creatures 
of the advertiser, are circulated gratis and the waste- 
paper basket claims them for its own, unread. There 
are exceptions, but a paper that is given away is prop- 
erly assessed at its cost to the recipient. Not every 
circular is heeded, either. A feature that catches the 
professional eye, something to criticize or admire, is 
surer of a glance than a featureless print. Still there 
is small probability that the English printer will keep 
the circular or be able to find it again if he does. The 
same preoccupation that prevents reading is an effect- 
ual barrier to much writing. 

He can find time to talk, and it is by word of mouth 
that he orders or reorders his supplies. British print- 
ers can be worth little to the postmaster-general for any 
correspondence of their own. The traveler he likes is 
just the kind of man everybody likes and whom it 
would be superfluous to more closely describe. Further, 
he shows a preference for men who have worked at the 
trade and know more of its difficulties than their busi- 
ness strictly demands. The regular traveler who calls 
opportunely is the man to take the orders. The printer 
will wait for him at no end of inconvenience to himself 
until in an hour of desperation some other traveler 
wheedles out the order for paper or ink, if the regular 
man be late on his journey. The new account may 
stop at that point, as it not infrequently does. A regu- 
lar business is not opened up instantaneously. On the 
next visit the new traveler may find it insuperably hard 
to get an interview, and the more so if his goods proved 
unsuitable. 

It follows. that a man who does not read loses touch 
with some of the wrinkles that are afloat. Accus- 
tomed to have his supplies in a particular condition 
invariably, the Englishman resents any departure there- 
from. It may be due to his want of adaptability, but 
he declines to learn the method of procedures with 
goods that are slightly different from those with which 
long custom has familiarized him. ‘To the seller that 
characteristic appears as pigheadedness, ignorance, 
unintelligence and in all manner of uncharitable lights. 
The seller may reconcile himself to the fact that the 
fault was his own, as no circumspection is too great 
in learning precisely what a customer expects. The 
seller after all must accommodate himself to the buyer’s* 
prejudices or suffer. A wide outlook on the buyer’s 
part is doubtless desirable from all points of view, 
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but it is a foolish salesman who says as much while 
attempting to sell. 

The salesman may not know to what extent the 
internal supervision is undertaken by the employer. 
The first thought that occurs is that he has been 
victimized by a workman whom a competitor has 
bribed. There is no reason to minimize the extent of 
the system of corruption of workmen in England. Its 
summit is reached in the trade in ink and roller com- 
position. The larger offices are the worst. London is 
more to blame than the provinces, and managers and 
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buyers share the culpability of machine-men. Begin- 
ning innocently, as money paid for cans returned 
empty, as a sort of pourboire for the men who cleaned 
the ink-balls in ancient days, the bribery has grown 
until now the illicit commission on purchases means 
as much as their salary to some mongers in duplicity. 
Bribery in the ink trade is a direct commission upon 
the volume or value supplied, and it notoriously leads 
to practices indistinguishable from common theft and 
conspiracy. 

The attitude of master printers to the deception 
that proceeds under their noses is remarkable. Nothing 
is so repugnant and unrealizable and certain as death. 
Every man knows it must come to him and most men 
try not to believe in it; at least they are displeased 
when told they must die. The case is the same with 
illicit commissions. For any outsider to tell an Eng- 
lishman that his men are corrupt is tactless and inju- 
dicious. Far from earning any gratitude toward the 
informant, it may likely have an opposing tendency. 
First there is the difficulty of proof, and second there 
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is the tale-telling that no Anglo-Saxon likes. The 
news may be taken as an insult; it may be regarded 
as a poor excuse for poor goods; it is hardly likely 
to be of any benefit to the seller in the future. Only 
the most conclusive evidence and the most adroit 
handling can make the announcement beneficial to 
one’s own interest with the employer. 

Then begins the trouble with the workpeople. It is 
a tradition in the trade that one traveler was ruined 
and removed from the road in consequence of the antip- 
athy of machine-men toward him. He had exposed 
one of the secret brotherhood, and a vendetta was 
declared. His goods were tabooed and his firm had, 
reluctantly and with many apologies, to withdraw him. 
Such is the story that may well be true in part. Those 
who know the trade will be aware how information 
travels from city to city by means of the personal visits, 
conferences and what not that the leaguers exchange. 
The employers cut a ridiculous figure as they sit in 
state trying to believe against their own better minds 
that no robbery and corruption goes on in their par- 
ticular offices. To that piece of pious self-hocussing 
discriminating sellers are agreed to pander, and it 
would be too much to condemn them for so doing 
until it be known that a revelation would -be welcomed 
by the party especially aggrieved. 

The rampant corruption in the printing-offices of 
the United Kingdom is due to the ostrich-like proclivi- 
ties of its master printers. Perhaps no other trade is 
more honeycombed by deception; certainly many 
others are purer. Although there are employers so 
lynx-eyed that to deceive them is impossible, they are 
few among the more important tradesmen. The print- 
ing-office is a good school for craftsmen and an indif- 
ferent one for learning the general principles of busi- 
ness. It does not teach the Englishman the attitude of 
detachment from which all things are regarded cal- 
lously for their profitability to himself. It too often 
fails to train a man to see that working for nothing is 
as unremunerative as playing at the same price. It 
does not produce the keen dealers who advantage 
themselves step by step, waking or sleeping, year in 
and year out. Its tendency is to instil traditionary 
methods into the learner’s skull and to make printers, 
broadly, after one and the same pattern. 

The school turns out a finished product that is 
admirable in many ways but conservative in all things. 
The Englishman applauds push and cleverness in busi- 
ness and gives ungrudging praise to his superiors at 
the game, but he is not to be hustled unduly. Impa- 
tience ruins the effect of preparations that may have 
pleased the printer without actually screwing up his 
enterprise to the buying point. He makes money 
slowly himself and looks to others to do the same. 
Those who expect him to pitch his old ideas away and 
to adopt new ones in a moment err grievously. His 
motto is, or ought to be, “ Ad tempus nobis” —“ Give 
us time.” In a long time he doés a good deal, and 
many eager Americans in the printing-supply and 
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other trades have found with some disgust that a little 
time, given to spasmodic effort, yields very indifferent 
results, if any. The only English printer who is in 
haste to buy is the man who has no thought of paying. 
A few of that kidney flourish in every land, and the 
fertility with which they provide excuses when money 
is more desirable compensates amply for the absence 
of trouble in selling. Confidence isa slow-growing 
plant in England, but it lasts long and waxes progres- 
sively, given adequate attention to its needs. But if 
time and patience are required, they are paid for too. 
Very handsome fortunes have been realized by a long 
succession of machine-builders, paper, type and ink- 
makers and merchants. Prosperity is decidedly the 
rule, and if the channels to fortune are now more 
crowded than ever there is always room for those who 
bring room with them. 
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A SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES. 
BY WILL J. ROHR. 

re the subject of apprentices 

in the printing business is a theme that has 
brought out, and will continue to call to its aid, the 
best thought obtainable. After a careful study of con- 
ditions, one can not but see that there is apparently 
vast room for improvement, from the viewpoint of 
the employing printer as well as that of the journey- 
man. 

Take the boy who secures a position in an office 
where several journeymen printers find employment. 
The embryonic printer-to-be is set to work; it matters 
not at what. He receives his orders from the foreman, 
the journeyman and perhaps from another of his kind 
who may have preceded him by a few months in serv- 
ice. Time passes only too quickly for his young and 
immature mind to grasp the many details and technical- 
ities pertaining to what may, in his case, prove to be a 
vocation for life. Such a thing as regular instruction 
is unknown. He is allowed, in the majority of cases, 
to shift for himself as best he may. When at last four 
years have rolled around, the young man declares that, 
inasmuch as he has served an apprenticeship of that 
length of time, he should be regarded as a journeyman, 
and as such should receive journeyman’s wages. 

While it is not the writer’s desire to take issue with 
any organization upon the admission of any one to their 
ranks, yet it can truthfully be said that, in justice to a 
great many of its members, there is a laxity in demand- 
ing a standard of competency in a-great many places. 

Now, is this apprentice truly and duly qualified to 
take unto himself this prerogative? In a great many 
cases he is not. Why? Because in the majority of 
instances the fact remains that no one had been suffi- 
ciently interested in the crystallizing process to honestly 
inform the apprentice what would be expected, and 
what constituted a full-fledged journeyman. 

It would appear that all employing printers, and 
especially the journeyman, owe it to themselves, as well 
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as to their coming competitors, to make them as good, 
if indeed, not better craftsmen than themselves. This 
is readily possible in this age of progression. The 
coming printer might be placed under the immediate 
charge of the most competent and skilful journeyman 
in the office, whose duty it would be to instil into his 
young mind the basic principles of what constitutes a 
successful artisan, pointing out to him that if he desires 
to make a success and reach the top of his chosen pro- 
fession, it will be absolutely necessary for him to 
acquire a working knowledge of the English language 
(a smattering will not do); impressing on his mind 
that by so doing he better fits himself to properly per- 
form the task placed before him; along with this, 
creating a desire for instructive reading matter, and 
not forgetting that there are many valuable lessons 
to be learned by reading such an excellent treatise on 
the art of printing as every issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER contains within its covers. And it may be 
truthfully said, that of all the great helps accorded in 
past years and at present, the writer can not recall any 
one source that has been of greater assistance. This 
peerless publication needs no testimonial as to its 
worth; yet one of the best investments employing 
printers of to-day can make is to have a copy of this 
publication on file in their office, and in such a place 
that the so-called “devil” may have unobstructed 
access to its pages. Let him read it from cover to 
cover, observe the style and set-up of its many and 
varied advertisements; in fact, make him feel that 
if he clings to the art preservative for a livelihood, he 
may possibly be able to improve upon its matchless 
appearance. 

Now let the foreman or some honest-minded jour- 
neyman take him in hand, or better still, if there are a 
large number of apprentices in the town or city, devote 
one evening each week during the winter months, and 
as often as possible during the summer months, in 
holding what may (in this instance) be termed “ An 
Advanced Course for Apprentices.” * 

Here there could be shown samples of composition, 
presswork, and in fact everything pertaining to the 
craft. It might resolve into a course of lectures by the 
best and most competent workmen in the city. The 
outcome would not be difficult to see. Instead of the 
apprentice being looked down upon and reviled, a better 
and more intelligent class of boys would be attracted. 
Parents would readily and gladly take to and assist in 
anything which would tend to make their sons skilled 
artisans in one of the most interesting and self-edu- 
cating trades. 

The writer believes that there are men who would 
be glad of the opportunity to assist their coming com- 
petitors, and who are sufficiently broadminded to take 
an unselfish interest in the little fellows, who, in time 
to come, will assist them in doing better and more 
work and thereby receiving a higher remuneration. 


* Chicago Typographical Union has such a plan in contemplation.— 
Eprror. 
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PARTNERSHIP IN JOB-PRINTING PLANTS. 
BY FREDERICK F. TURNER. 
HE partnership plan of starting and conducting 
a small job-printing plant is sometimes more 
profitable and satisfactory than single ownership. 

An agreement should be made in the beginning, 
however, regarding each partner’s field of endeavor. 
Each should conduct his part as he sees fit. Nearly 
every man has his faults, eccentricities and virtues, and 
wise is the business man who strives to condone his 
partner’s faults and praise his virtues. Trust one 
another and work with might and main for each other’s 
welfare. This is companionship, and no partnership is 
wholly successful without it. In practicing this, fric- 
tion is avoided. An amicable agreement arranged and 
lived up to, and two men instead of one bent upon the 
success of the venture, both having their capital 
invested, and interests centered therein, has all the 
elements of success. It is sometimes more difficult to 
do the work than it is to procure it. For this reason 
the services of a thoroughly practical workman, who 
can establish a system and work by it, and whose 
knowledge of management has come to him as a 
result of years of experience, is needed to take charge 
of the mechanical department. 

On the other hand, a thorough printer who is pos- 
sessed of a vast knowledge of printing trade economics 
and some clerical and business ability is required to 
attend to what is generally termed the unproductive 
but necessary labor that attaches to every job-printing 
plant, no matter how small. If he can, in addition, 
control work, this in a measure makes his labor pro- 
ductive. 

Seldom is one man found who is possessed of or 
who can ever cultivate all these qualities, because two 
widely different temperaments are represented, both 
essential to success. This is one reason why many 
small printers work so hard and wonder why they 
receive so little recompense. 

As one such proprietor of this writer’s acquaintance 
put it: “ Fora long time I tried to run my plant alone, 
scorning to trust even a foreman. But at last I came 
to realize that from the case to a customer was a far 
cry, and it involved more work than I could properly 
and profitably attend to. What with estimating on 
work that some other printer had cut down to the last 
mill of profit, and which I hoped against hope to receive 
at a higher price because of my superior workmanship ; 
in keeping books that were not half kept, making out 
statements, paying and collecting bills, ordering stock, 
reading proofs, keeping my help busy, and in doing the 
thousand and one little jobs that must be done in every 
well-appointed job office, it all but sapped my boasted 
goodly store of vitality, and I have little more than 
these gray hairs to show for my industry. I was glad 
to share the work with a partner, and everything is 
running serenely now. If a thoroughly conscientious 
working foreman or partner is not in charge of any 
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job office, believe me, the proprietor has hard rows to 
hoe. You will see him there early and late, as it has 
often been the case with me, striving to meet his 
expenses and to kecp up with the work, and none of 
it is done as it should be donc because sufficient time 
can not be devoted to the job in hand to do it properly.” 

There is in Chicago.a certain job office that is a 
model of correct management on the partnership plan. 
The working hours are no less than the union rules 
require, but everything is done so systematically that 
the output has increased at least twenty per cent 
since a thorough working system was put into effect. 
More work is accomplished here in eight hours than 
in other offices of practically the same equipment in 
nine hours. None but the best help is employed and 
all are paid commensurate with their ability regardless 
of the scale, though none are paid under the scale. If 
they do not come up to the standard of the office, they 
are not steadily employed. This plant is operated on 
the principles above outlined, one partner having charge 
of the mechanical departments, the other attending to 
the business interests of the office. The former is con- 
stantly on the floor acting as foreman. No conversa- 
tion other than that pertaining to business is permitted 
here. There is no “ slave-driving,”’ as some will antici- 
pate. It is conducted simply on strict business prin- 
ciples —a job office in which any self-respecting job 
compositor or pressman would delight to be employed. 
Only circumstances over which the proprietors had no 
control have been responsible for a job not being deliv- 
ered when promised — surely an enviable record. 

In the mechanical department it is the constant aim 
to keep composition ahead of presswork, so that the 
presses shall be continually running, and also if two 
or more jobs are to be printed in one color they can be 
run in succession, thus doing away with the necessity 
of washing up the presses so often, as is so frequently 
the case in many offices. The economy of time and 
labor as a resultant of this is significant and should be 
more widely practiced. 

There is a system here of “ borrowing ” help that 
may be suggestive to other proprietors. Rather than 
advertise or send to the union rooms for help to “ turn 
out’ a rush job, as is the usual custom, the necessary 
help is borrowed whenever possible from a neighbor- 
ing printer (it is not unusual for many printers to be 
located in one building here). For this method 1t 
is claimed that the “borrowed” help soon become 
acquainted with the office and, as a result, give better 
satisfaction than hiring strangers, for it is argued, and 
rightly, that the stranger must needs have time to get 
used to the lay and methods of the office before he is 
capable of doing the most or producing his best werk. 
This being discounted to a great extent, the work is 
greatly facilitated. Terms are agreed upon between 
the two offices, and the men thus “ borrowed” are 
given a bonus for their services. This, with the over- 
time that usually accompanies it in such emergencies, 
swells the worker’s pay envelope considerably. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. V.— ON THE NATURE OF PROPER NAMES. 
PRIVATE criticism suggests an explanation that 
had better be made now. It affects this sentence 
in an earlier article: ‘‘ They (this series) are conceived 
for the purpose of exhibiting different authoritative 
opinions in juxtaposition, and as far as possible indi- 
cating a choice between them, or an absence of real 
choice in some cases, but always expressing a personal 
preference, with reasons for it when possible.” The 
critic says that this sentence constitutes an assertion 
that the articles “are to be mere compilations, with 
notes to indicate a choice, and therefore there is no 
conception — no first idea, no original thought,’ and 
that “ you fail to give us the name of the grammarian 
or grammarians upon whom you rely.” The author 
had and has no thought of compilation. He meant 
that authoritative opinions would be stated from time 
to time, when that seemed desirable (this same critic 
is likely to insist that what should have been said here 
is “ will be stated when that seems desirable”). No 
promise was intended that every grammarian should 
be named who held any certain opinion, for that is 
impossible. Many disputed points are decided in one 
way by a large number of grammarians, and otherwise 
by a similar number, and sometimes the author’s opin- 
ion may differ from both of these decisions. 

Proper names are entitled to a careful consideration 
here by themselves, though it can not be made exhaust- 
ive in the way of covering every possible point of doubt 
in detail. The classing of a noun as proper or common 
is of more practical importance to printers than any 
other matter of classification, for on it depends the use 
or non-use of a capital letter. As a name may include 
a number of words, the question is more inclusive 
than that, for each word in a proper name is affected. 
No rule is more widely accepted in English practice 
than that every proper noun should be capitalized, 
and each word in a proper name. For this very 
reason a fuller definition of “ proper name” is needed 
than any yet given in the books, since the old ones 
all leave it possible for some persons to insist that 
the classification belongs only to the name of a person 
or a place, or to such names and those of books, peri- 
odicals, and things named as if they were persons, as 
animals, or days, or months, or planets. 

No grammar text-book and no printers’ style-card 
has ever indicated in sufficient detail what words were 
to be capitalized and which were not. A few rules are 
given, with examples, for guidance by analogy, and 
that is all. It has always been, and probably always 
will be, impossible to nullify the personal equation in 
the application of analogy, beyond the range of the 
simplest categories; and every proofreader who tries 
to preserve consistency has to make corrections differ- 
ing in the work of different compositors, because the 
compositors do not reach similar results from the same 
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rule. A possibility of attaining comfortably consistent 
practice seems afar off, for the attainment seems to 
depend on work that would not be thought profitable — 
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exhaustive listing of all terms at all disputable. Rea- 

soning from analogy must still be the main guide. 
Lack of agreement among printers undoubtedly 

results from lack of agreement among grammarians. 


That such consensus is wanting would most fully be 
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shown by quotation from a large number of writers, 
but that would be tedious,.to say the least, and the 
fact may be as forcibly illustrated by citing only two 












“HE LOVES ME, HE LOVES ME NOT.” 


authors who supply typical examples of difference in 
general understanding. 

G. P. Quackenbos, in his “ Advanced Course of 
Composition and Rhetoric,’ which his son, J. D. 
Quackenbos, said, in a revision dated 1884, had been 
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for thirty years a standard on its subjects, defines 
proper nouns as “ names that distinguish one individual 
of a class from another.” In his rules for the use of 
capital letters he says: “ Begin with capitals all proper 
nouns, and titles of office, honor, and respect.” This, 
of course, implies that the titles are not proper nouns ; 
but one thinks its author did not sufficiently realize 
this when he says in a following paragraph that such 
titles are common nouns when used without reference 
to a particular individual, which contradicts the earlier 
implication. Again he says: “ Begin with capitals 
common nouns when spoken to, or spoken of, in a 
direct and lively manner, as persons.” The opposite 
opinion, which agrees in this respect with that of the 
present writer, is shown in our next quotation. 

A. S. Hill, in “ Principles of Rhetoric,” says: “A 
capital letter should begin every word which is, or is 
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used as, a proper name. We should write England, 
not-england; the American Indian, not the american 
indian; Shylock, not shylock; the White Star Line, 
not the white star line; the Bible, not the bible; Mil- 
tonic, not miltonic. We should distinguish between the 
popes and Pope Pius Ninth; between the constitution 
of society and the Constitution of the United States ; 
between the reformation of a man’s character and the 
Reformation of Luther ; between a revolution in politics 
and the Revolution of 1688; between republican prin- 
ciples and the principles of the Republican party: the 
foundation of the distinction in each case being that a 
word, when used as a proper name, should begin with 
a capital letter. Good authors do not uniformly follow 
this rule; but most departures from it probably orig- 
inate in their own or their printers’ inadvertence, rather 
than in their intention to ignore a useful principle, or 
needlessly to create exceptions to it.” 

Some of fhe particular cases here mentioned are 
specified by Quackenbos in other rules, but without 
classing the uses as common or proper. Hill’s expres- 
sion “is, or is used as,” could be improved, for every 
name that is used as a proper noun in that use actually 
is a proper noun, and every particular or individually 
specifying application of a phrase makes that phrase 
(as White Star Line) a proper name. Departures 
from the rule stated by Mr. Hill far more probably 
originate, however, in the deliberate opinion of author 
or printer that in the cases mentioned the terms are not 
used as proper names. Some of the departures are far 
from originating in inadvertence. Such must have 
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been the practice of one Republican newspaper which 
always printed its own party name with a capital letter, 
but in which its opponents were called democrats. It 
is not only in newspapers that such differences can be 
found. Henry Cabot Lodge’s “ George Washington,” 
for instance, speaks of the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States as the President, but of the ruler of 
Great Britain as the queen. 

It is a comfortable logic that decides that only 
personal or place names are proper, for consistency of 
practice is thereby secured more easily than in any other 
way. Thus we get what is found in one very promi- 
nent newspaper, and maybe in others, but not in many, 
and at least very seldom in books. In the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican the President’ (as most people 
have it) is the president, and the national legislature 
is the congress; each State is a state, and its Governor 
is the governor; the Constitution is the constitution ; 
and we read of the senator, the Sulu islands, the 
supreme court, the republicans (for the party), the 
czar’s government, the Pennsylvania railroad company, 
the Northern securities company, the Springfield auto- 
mobile club, and many other analogous names appear 
without capitals. Of course, this indicates that such 
names are there held to be of the common nature. 

This is not a treatise on the use or non-use of capital 
letters, notwithstanding that so much has been said on 
that subject. A capital initial is the distinguishing 
mark of a proper noun, and each proper noun is, by 
universal text-book prescription, entitled to such dis- 
tinction; this accounts for the incidental, though 
prominent, consideration of capitals. In such consid- 
eration is to be found the clue to the differences in 
opinions on this item of grammatical classification. 

The grammarians have not drawn a distinct line 
between common and proper nouns. Every one of 
them has omitted from his exemplification many terms 
that need attention before we may know how to write 
them, except that each writer may follow his own 
inclination and make his own practice at least almost 
independently. Hardly any two large books show 
similarity all through; indeed, it may be almost safe 
to say that hardly any large book shows real system. 

Thus it is with full consciousness of the probability 
of widespread dissent that the writer offers his defini- 
tion of the nature of proper names. He holds that 
the nouns capitalized in the quotation from Mr. Hill 
are all, in those uses, proper nouns, and that all others 
standing in similar particular, individualizing applica- 
tion are proper nouns. He can not; on the other hand, 
agree with some who would carry the analogy away 
beyond all reasonable bounds, as was done by one 
who, in talking with him, insisted that the naming 
of a century ordinally, as the eighteenth century, con- 
stitutes a proper name, and that such phrases should 
be capitalized, as the Eighteenth Century. The indi- 
vidualizing character of such a name is too plainly 
inherent in the ordinal word to need any other indica- 


tion. (To be continued.) 
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cents a year, or 5 cents a copy. 

Subscriptions at the present rate will be accepted in 
advance until the first day of July, 1904. All sub- 
scriptions on and after that date will be subject to 
the advance. 

Plans are under way to make important improve- 
ments in the publication and to extend the power of 
the magazine in aiding the printers, pressmen, binders 
and engravers in their work. THe INLAND PRINTER 
pays the highest cash price for meritorious suggestions 
and articles of interest to the trade, and contributions 
are cordially invited. 





FINANCIAL. 


geese in commodity prices was insistent in the 
midwinter months, cotton, coffee and cereals 
sharing alike in a vigorous bull sentiment. The ele- 
ment of fictitious value can not be ascertained in a 
rising market, for advances are based upon the pre- 
ponderance of sentiment, and it is useless to place indi- 
vidual judgment in the balance. Caution and conserv- 
atism were largely disregarded as the prices whirled, 
and the goals of the earlier markets became the step- 
ping-stones to higher prices. 

The cotton ‘speculation was favored not so much 
by the short-crop estimates as by the enormous ship- 
ments to Europe. Ordinarily these shipments repre- 
sent the purchases of foreign spinners, but in a period 
of wild speculation the leaders of the campaign leave 
no weak place, and shipments are assumed to have 
been swollen by the long cotton of the pool sent abroad 
to strengthen the market. It is not an unfamiliar trick 
in commodity speculation. When Mr. Leiter was run- 
ning his wheat corner, the greatest boosting of prices 
followed enormous shipments to Europe. After the 
deal collapsed, the money syndicate supporting Mr. 
Leiter was two years in marketing the stocks stored in 
Europe. Three years ago the copper speculation was 
worked by a similar transfer of immense stores of the 
metal abroad, and there followed two years of declin- 
ing exports while the surplus was being marketed. 

The process is a simple one; the cotton is shipped 
to agents abroad, the bills of exchange are negotiated 
on this side with the banks, and the operators count 
upon the sales of other holdings at higher prices and 
Settlement of accounts of a speculative character to 
bring in funds to meet the bills at maturity. If unsuc- 
cessful within a short period, loans are made abroad 
on the cotton until the deal is concluded. A break in 
the market far below the price at which the goods were 
bought transfers the obligation to the bankers discount- 
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ing the bills of exchange. That is what happened to 
Mr. Leiter’s deal. 

Higher prices for cotton and grain have been of 
immeasurable help to the planters and farmers who 
kept out of the speculative markets. The distribution 
of money throughout the interior points has been 
reflected in growing bank balances and directly helpful 
in making a fairly good business during the winter. 
Lagging prices affected general trade and purchases 
by the retailers have been small; it has been a sort of 
hand-to-mouth existence, but a healthy condition, 
because it brought about a reduction of indebtedness 
in the interior and a transference of the top-heaviness 
to the reserve centers. Country bank deposits since the 
turn of the year increased largely in the reserve cen- 
ters, indicating a surplus of funds. Like influences 
have not been at work in the cities. In the two months 
of national bank statements, the Chicago institutions 
lost $7,000,000 in individual accounts, but gained $21,- 
000,000 in deposits from the country. New York made 
a gain in the individual deposits of $86,000,000; its 
bank deposits increased $54,000,000. 

The larger increase in the individual deposits in 
New York arises from the import of $26,000,000 gold 
in the interim of the statements. The showing of the 
two reserve cities is not altogether favorable to a uni- 
form decrease in the interior loans, but sufficient to 
encourage a better money outlook. There is another 
influence impending over the money market, which 
counteracts the good showing of the movement in the 
regular channels. The Treasury Department is pre- 
paring to finance the payment of the $50,000,000 Pan- 
ama purchase. It is assumed that this will be made 
out of the funds now on deposit with the national 
banks, which amount to $172,000,000. 

Government deposits have been used in the expan- 
sion of loans. There is $5 of loans to $1 of bank 
deposits. A contraction of $50,000,000 in cash means 
a contraction of $250,000,000 in loans, a serious menace 
to all business interests. Secretary Shaw is confident 
that he can finance the transaction without disturbing 
the money market. It may be that he will take advan- 
tage of the canal bill to issue bonds, and thus meet the 
payment, but the speculation concerning the probable 
method has emphasized again the awkwardness of our 
independent treasury system in relation to business. 
Of all the Secretaries of the Treasury, only one has 
called attention to the danger of a large Government 
surplus redeposited with the banks. . Hon. George S. 
Boutell, when Secretary of the Treasury, gave warn- 
ing of the danger to the money market and business 
interests through a sudden calling of the deposits. 
True, the adjustments would even up in the long 
run, but it is during the transition period that trouble 
arises. If the surplus funds are gradually withdrawn, 
there is no danger, but to call so large an amount 
as $50,000,000 presents serious complications. Mr. 


Boutell’s warning is now recalled, and until the 
Panama payments are disposed of there will be more 
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or less restriction in granting loans by conservative 
bankers. 

The piling up of funds in the Eastern money mar- 
ket developed an enormous demand in loans, the cot- 
ton, coffee and grain speculation absorbing a great 
deal of the $100,000,000 increase reported by the clear- 
ing-house banks. The more pressing demand came 
from railroads which have heavy indebtedness to take 
care of which they are striving to convert into bonds. 
During the month of January the new bonds brought 
out and announced by railroads aggregated $250,000,- 
000. The winter has not been a profitable one to the 
public carriers. Anticipating a falling-off in traffic, 
or at least a decline in the heavy gains, the managers 
of the larger companies attempted to cut down 
expenses and save a larger proportion in net receipts, 
but the severe winter defeated the reduction plan. The 
reports since October present a uniform heavier 
increase in expenses than in gross revenue and losses 
in net, and there is no prospect of a change in their 
character before the spring months. 

To the larger prices received by farmer and planter 
must be taken into consideration the helpful influences 
to the business of the country by the severity of the 
winter. It is the period of the year when productivity 
is at the lowest, when business depression is at the 
highest. An open winter would have turned two hun- 


dred thousand men out of the railway shops and yards ; 


it would have compelled half-time in coal mining. 
The steady employment of these important interests 
has been a decided benefit to all trade. How far this 
will extend into the year is speculative, but it at least 
gives an impulse that may go far to the maintenance 
of a conservative business attitude. Cessation of activ- 
ity in the steel and iron and related institutions has 
brought about a reduction of wages, and as business 
had not been profitable in the final months of last year, 
there is here another incentive to betterment. 

The spring months will open with a contentment 
among the people. Though the unrest of the cities may 
not be settled, aggressive labor leaders have taken 
alarm at the depressive signs and are not apt to encour- 
age a revival of the disturbances in building trades that 
marked most of last year. 

All business depressions have been attended by the 
projection of some special interests as a disturbing 
feature, bewailing its losses, magnifying its condition, 
and alleging unfairness against the public or some por- 
tion of it. We recall how the farm interests of the 
West in the last period of depression brooded and 
bemoaned their unhappy fate and laid it all to political 
chicanery, to the barons of finance, and not until recur- 
ring bountiful crops extricated them from debt did they 
abandon their political organizations. A similar move- 
ment is now in its inception, and will run its course. 
The cattle-raisers charge the “ beef barons ” with rob- 
bing them of their natural profits, and as distinguished 
and prominent a public official as Secretary Wilson, of 
the Agricultural Department, has assumed the leader- 











ship of the cattlemen. It is worth while looking into 
the facts. The eminent Secretary bases his claims 
upon the price paid for cattle and the price he pays 
for a porterhouse at the meat-market, a very deceptive 
mode of reasoning when so many of us who were 
raised on bacon have developed the porterhouse appe- 
tite with larger incomes, while the cattle have not 
developed their choice-cut anatomy at the expense of 
the rounds, the flanks and the shins. 

Here are some comparisons on the beef issue. In 
August, 1902, the average price paid for cattle on the 
hoof at Chicago was $4.44; in February, 1904, the 
average price was $3.92, a loss of 52 cents or twelve 
per cent. So far, the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
cattlemen are right. They assert, however, that the 
retail price of good steaks in 1902 was 18 cents; in 
1904, 25 cents. Fortunately for the unprejudiced facts, 
Dun & Co’s index number tells another story. August, 
1902, the wholesale price of meats was 11.679. In 
1904, it was 8.138, a decrease of 3.541, or thirty-two 
per cent. 
required? The annual statement of Swift & Co., one 
of the incorporated beef barons, which is under the 
necessity of reporting to its shareholders, had a profit 
in 1902 of $3,573,000; in 1903 of $3,240,000; a loss 
of $333,000, or nine per cent. This company, with an 
annual business of $210,000,000, had to turn its capital 
over seven times in the year, which makes its average 
profit on products 1% per cent. It is doubtful if any 
other business in the country is operated on so small 
a margin as the packing-houses. The disappearance 
of the small packers in Chicago followed decreasing 
profits. The only house of international reputation 
which has made great fortunes for its proprietors has 
always been a leader in the grain markets and made its 
money there, and not in the packing-house. There are 
trusts and combines which have fattened at the expense 
of the public, but the Chicago packers do not belong to 
that class. Some years ago cattlemen made fortunes 
grazing on public lands, and compensated the public 
for free grazing by making meats cheap. Now that 
the land graft is passing away, they turn on the packer, 
and he is the target of a cross-fire — the cattlemen who 
want more money for their product, the public which 
clamors for cheaper meat, especially the porterhouse 
cuts. Natural adjustment will furnish the remedy 
here, as the rains and sunshine in season has made of 
the Populist of ten years ago what an observing friend 
of mine characterizes as the “ plug-hat farmer.” 


Pa G. 





NEWSPAPER AMENITIES. 


A Kansas newspaper contains the following fraternal 
greeting to its esteemed contemporary who has just com- 
menced the publication of a rival newspaper: “A dreamy- 
eyed duck from the dark wilds of the way-back East has 
reached town with a hand press and a shirt-tail full of type, 
and proposes to start a rival paper. His hide will soon be 


added to those already hanging on our back fence.” 
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Is there any corroboration of these figures- 
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TYPE AND PAPER HARMONY. 


T is easy to choose a type-face that is unsuited to 
the purpose intended or the paper used. Before 
me lies a volume of statutes, machine-finish paper ; 
a review, not too smooth antique laid; a magazine, 
seventy-pound coated. Each printed from ten-point 
slugs direct, each the same style of type precisely — 
withal, symmetrical and pleasing in design and excel- 
lent in general appearance. But the difference the 
paper makes when one seeks the result in the finished 
page! On the coated, the lines seem faint, the serifs 
too sharp, the page weak and not easy to read. On 
the antique, the effect is as of blackness, and the amount 
of ink and impression necessary to make the type show 
well gives it a semblance of harshness, almost, though 
perhaps less wearying to the reader than the effeminacy 
shown by the coated paper. But on the page of stat- 
utes, the smooth but not too heavily machined sheet, 
the eye lingers restfully and lovingly. The darkened 
lines that loomed too black and coarse on the one hand, 
and the serifs that were so sharply defined as to be all 
but invisible on the other, resolve themselves into true 
proportion of light and shade. Spacing that was 
fancied too wide in one and too close in the other 
is now seen to be just what was needed to make it 
possible to read words, sentences and pages upon 
pages with pleasure that does not fail. So great 
variance is there between the effect of type and paper 
chosen because appropriate to the matter and harmoni- 
ous each with the other, and type or paper chosen 
because convenient or that for which the one choosing 
has a penchant. There are fads in body-type not less 
than in display. The wise author is he who subordi- 
nates his own unreasoned preferences to the technical 
knowledge of his publisher; the wiser printer is he 
who can resist demand for what is merely new or 
unique if it be not also conformable to the canons of 
good taste and typographical perfection. R.C. M. 





SHALL IT BE DONE OPENLY ? 


UCH doubtless can be said in favor of the non- 
publicity feature of the associations of master 
printers organized for the purpose of maintaining fair 
prices. Granting the force of the best arguments that 
can be arrayed in favor of a secretive policy, they are 
in our judgment wholly overbalanced by the reasons 
that can be put forward by those who advocate the 
open-and-above-board line of action. 

We can readily understand the disadvantages that 
would arise in endeavoring to conduct a “stand and 
deliver ” style of “hold up” business out in the open, 
with the possible accompaniment of a brass band, but 
we fail to see how a legitimate organization having for 
its object the bettering of a trade condition that has 
long been a reproach to the craft—an organization 
called into being by the veriest necessities of self- 
preservation — we fail to see how such a cause can 
otherwise than gain in strength by. being conducted 
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in essentially the same manner as any other respectable gence and better nature in a manner that it would 





enterprise. be impossible to do were he to be left free to suspicion 
It surely seems reasonable to believe—and in- that something underhanded were “ doing.” 
stances in support of it are not lacking — that when While it is probably true that there are in exist- 























THE TRYSTING PLACE. 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 


a business man is confronted with a candid—not ence to-day many secret organizations that would in 
arrogant — statement of a situation that is the result a short time totally go to pieces were the mysterious 
of the application of sound business principles, it will element surrounding much of their ritualistic twaddle 
in a vast majority of instances appeal to his intelli- removed, still it is inconceivable that the cause of the 
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master printers in their present campaign for a reason- 
able return for their energy and investments should 
need aid of this character. 

If there is to be a fight, let it be out in the open, 
where both sides can at least maintain their self- 
respect. 

It is our conviction that it will be largely the cus- 
tomers who have been profiting most from the former 
“cutthroat” prices, who, when they are brought to 
realize what a different condition confronts them and 
knowing it is of their own making, will much resemble 
the frog in the nursery rhyme — 

“So he tied his tail to a hickory stump 

And he reared and pitched, but he could not jump.” 

A % 





DEMAND FOR COMPETENT PRINTERS. 


OHN W. CAMPSIE, himself a superintendent of 
many years’ service, thus ably defines the duties 
and the qualities of the ideal superintendent of a 
printing-office: The ideal superintendent is a man oi 
intelligence, who by reason of conscientious work has 
come up from the bottom. He is a man who leads a 
clean life, who associates himself with the business 
organizations of his city, and enjoys and merits the 
confidence of his employer and his employer’s custom- 
ers. He not only safeguards his employer’s interests, 
but helps maintain the good reputation of the office 
with which he is associated, to the end that the busi- 
ness men he comes in contact with may feel that their 
interests will be well served and that they will be given 
full value for their money. The position of 
superintendent is one of the most important in any 
large printing-office. He should be a man fully con- 
versant with all the branches of the business. He 
should be able to take the copy from the customer, 
make such suggestions as will tend to the betterment 
of the work, after studying the possibilities the copy, 
seems to offer, and then take it up with the foreman 
of the composing department and see to it that it is 
handled in accordance with the ideas and promises 
agreed upon with the customer. 

Scarcely a man who has had experience in a large 
printing-office, as superintendent, proprietor or fore- 
man, will fail to read this with care and thorough 
acquiescence, and he will lay down the sheet with a 
sober conviction that while there is the very essence 
of truth in all that is said, yet, “ And where may such 
a one be found? 

Where, indeed? 

To-day there are cities — I had almost said by the 
score —in the New England and Atlantic States, and 
I doubt not in the Central and far Western States as 
well, where those in management of printing-offices 
as proprietors are seeking anxiously for some one to 
take charge as superintendent. It is not that there 
are not men enough. Of those who are as good as the 
average, perhaps there were never so many. But here 
is the parting of the ways. There are plenty of men 
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as good as the average man, beyond doubt. What is 
wanted — nay, is urgently demanded—is that the 
average of acquirement shall keep pace at least with 
the average of requirement as that mounts continually 
upward. It goes without denial that many a man who 
was a capable and satisfactory superintendent a score 
of years ago, or even half so many, is not now in the 
van of the army of successful printers. This is not 
because he has failed or fallen, but simply because he 
has not advanced with the rest. Unconsciously, per- 
haps, he has been marking time in complacent goose- 
step while others were striding on. 

Again, there is many a man in the position of super- 
intendent who is not entirely fitted for the duties of 
the position, or possibly that exact position. Yet he 
is retained because there is none better to be had. And 
this is the gist of the whole matter. It is not a ques- 
tion of money, nor of anything else save the hard, cold 
proposition: Can this man handle the office and the 
men and the work to better advantage than that man? 
If he can, he shall have the position. If he can do the 
work, the money will be ready for him. 

Nor does this apply solely to the superintendent cf 
an office that has machinery by the floor and men by 
the double-score. “I have a position that is aweary 
waiting for the right man to fill it,” said a printer, a 
man of a few cylinders and jobbers, a short time ago. 
“It is not so difficult, but I have not been able to find 
the man. I’d far rather pay $40 than $35 — but when I 
pay $40 I want a $40 man, not merely a $30 man who 
thinks he can get $40 without earning it. And one 
who has not tried to find such a man has no adequate 
idea how few there are who are really worth it.” 

So that it comes to this: The man who is capable, 
the man who knows his business, the man who is will- 
ing to earn his pay, whether that pay be one dollar or 
ten a day — that man is the one sought after far and 
near. There await him both honor and riches and all 
that goes therewith, not least of which is a contented 
spirit and a clear conscience. R.C. M. 





HOW TO KEEP DESIRABLE EMPLOYES. 


N another page is printed a letter from a job- 
office employe who is considering the acceptance 

of a position on a morning newspaper, thereby follow- 
ing the example of a friend. Both are evidently among 
the “ desirables,” and those who wish to know why 
there is such a constant movement of good jobmen 
toward the newspaper office can find one explanation 
in the communication referred to. It illustrates very 
lucidly an effect of ill-conceived agitation on people 
who are usually considered to be immune from such 
influence, or rather, to be incapable of helping them- 
selves. Employing printers have difficulties to contend 
with of which the publisher knows nothing, but few 
of them are doing all they can or should do to bind their 
employes to them. Some apparently persist in a policy 
because it is distasteful to the men, forgetful of its 
being injurious to their business. The letter referred 











to furnishes an apt illustration of how some men are 
practically driven into the newspaper field. That the 
writer received $10 a week more than the scale is proot 
of his proficiency, and that he is satisfied argues 
strongly against his being of a roving disposition. Yet, 
owing to hints or threats doubtless designed to ter- 
rorize him, he may accept a position at night-work at 
the same wages. The newspaper job gives promise 
of permanency and freedom from disturbances on 
account of “‘ fights with the union.” Newspaper man- 
agers have learned that it pays to have their mechan- 
ical employes full of that contentment which comes 
from feeling their positions are secure. Once the scale 
has been adopted, they live up to it and do not engender 
ill-feeling by resorting to petty evasions or by contin- 
ually whining about provisions which have been settled 
at the conference table. There was a time when busi- 
ness managers and superintendents seeking positions 
urged the intensity of their hostility to unions as being 
in their favor. We do not hear of that class any more. 
The schoolmaster has been abroad, and as publishers 
want results rather than fruitless disturbances, fair 
treatment is the order of the day. They go even far- 
ther and do what they can to make things pleasant, 
and the fact that they are being treated as men is 
appreciated by the employes, who reciprocate by being 
manly in the best sense of that term. 

This brings to mind a composing-room force which 
enjoyed the reputation of producing matter at the 
cheapest rate of any in its class and neighborhood. 
Every one on the paper, from business manager and 
managing editor to the devil, is proud of its achieve- 
ments. As individuals, the printers are not above the 
average, but the collective output is a record-maker. 
It was a tribute to good management and considerate 
treatment. The men were told it was the manage- 
ment’s desire that they should have not only good 
positions, but be happily situated as long as the news- 
paper issued; that as the employes had to occupy the 
workrooms, the management invited them to submit 
at any time suggestions tending to make their environ- 
ment more comfortable and healthful. There is no 
office stint; what the men do constitutes “the average 
of competency,” with what result we have seen. 
Neither is there a human nor a mechanical timekeeper, 
and there are no habitual latecomers; when one loses 
any time it is left to his honor to place it on the slip. 
Contrasted with the penitentiary-like conditions and 
aggravating cheese-paring methods prevailing in many 
job offices, this sketch reads something like a romance, 
yet the composing-room referred to is an actuality, 
and there are scores of newspaper offices conducted on 
much the same lines. While the jobrooms were crying 
aloud for men, their star employes — men who received 
over the scale— were willing to work in this news- 
room for less wages. That does not argue that fair 
treatment is wasted on the workmen. Employing 
printers are slow to learn that there is vastly more 
profit in hygienic workrooms than in filthy, ill-lighted 
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dens; that more and better work will be turned out 
by satisfied, respected and self-respecting men, than 
by those who are badgered, spied upon and held con- 
tinually under the lash of threatened discharge. Fear 
is a hard taskmaster and the father of eye service, 
indifferent workmanship, “ soldiering ” and other ugly 
children that disturb the dreams of struggling employ- 
ers. Appreciation and kindly encouragement do much 
to lighten the managerial burdens. Almost every 
employer is acquainted with the fact that capital is a 
timid agency, but seems to be ignorant of the fact that 
the competent, desirable worker is usually possessed of 
some manly dignity and very human sensitiveness that 
should be recognized and respected lest he become 
timid, too, and seek new fields of endeavor. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRINTING. 


fy Joseph Chamberlain ever succeeds in overcoming 

British conservatism sufficiently to induce his 
countrymen to recede from the citadel of free trade 
and take up steadfast position within the bounds of 
protection as we understand it, there seems to be a 
fair indication that one of the matters he will give 
attention in his first schedule of protective tariffs will 
be printed books and catalogues. There is a wail of 
no mean proportions from British printers, individual 
and collective, that times are hard and becoming 
harder. Either because of habit acquired from us, or 
because they really think so, they are claiming that the 
cause of all this is the tariff, or rather the lack of it; 
that is, that so much good printing that ought to be 
done within the four seas is in fact done beyond them, 
e. g., in America and elsewhere, but principally in 
America, it would seem. “All the foreigner has to do 
is to print on the corner, or anywhere visible, ‘ printed 
in Chicago,’ or ‘ Berlin,’ or ‘ Paris,’ or ‘ Vienna,’ or 
‘Timbuctoo,’ if they print out there, and dump it 
here free of duty,” is the way one disgruntled Eng- 
lishman expresses himself. And he would have us? 
believe that this question of the tariff is the only one 
that has to do with the loss or the regaining of print- 
ing for British manufacturers and tradesmen by British 
printers. 

Were this true, it would be necessary, probably, for 
Mr. Chamberlain to impose on the product of foreign 
print-shops a duty at least equivalent to that which 
keeps the British printer from competing for the work 
of the foreigner. In our case that would be twenty-five 
per cent ad valorem, this being the duty laid on the 
importation of bound books and pamphlets by the 
United States tariff laws of 1897, which made no 
change in this respect in the schedule of 1894. The 
addition of twenty-five per cent to the prices at which 
American printing is now sold in England would 
largely reduce the volume of such work, if indeed it 
would not practically destroy it. Again, it is very 
likely that in order to make assurance doubly sure the 
Chamberlain schedule would provide for an impost of 
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thirty-three and one-third per cent ad valorem—a 
rate that would seem almost prohibitive. 

But it is not entirely true. It is not alone the 
absence of a fatherly and protective tariff in England 
and its presence here that makes our printing so 
deservedly popular on the island. The same qualities 
that have secured for us an increasing share of the 
world’s trade in iron and steel products have made 
American printing take precedence over that of the 
lands which Americans have commercially invaded. 
Price is by no means the only inducement. There is 
a note of distinction, a snap, a vitality, in our printing, 
unattainable by the foreigner. Really, it is as much 
a test of the American workman as of the American 
manager or the American business method, this ques- 
tion of the supremacy of American printing. 

And should the plans of “my right honorable 
friend, the gentleman from Birmingham,” as Austen 
Chamberlain speaks of his father when in debate, 
prevail, and a differential or retaliatory tariff be laid 
on American books or catalogues or general printing, 
there must yet be great development and advancement 
among British job printers ere there can be turned out 
work which will be as satisfactory to discriminating 
users of printing as that to be obtained from the 
United States, even with the great difference in price 
that might then prevail. And as all foreign printers 
would doubtless be on equal basis, the merit would 
rest, then as now, upon quality merely. And upon 
that the American printer feels secure. R.C. M. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPOILAGE. 

HERE have been printing-house proprietors who 
sought to recoup themselves for the loss caused 

by inevitable spoilage by charging the value of the 
spoiled job to the workman who caused it, and with- 
holding it from his pay envelope. This is a short- 
sighted policy. If the damage were caused through 
wilful negligence, the negligent workman should be 
discharged. If through accident, or purely uninten- 
tional error, no intelligent workman but realizes 
instantly the extent of the loss he has caused and is 
distressed thereby; but to compel him to pay for it is 
to create a feeling that he is treated unjustly, as indeed 
he probably is. It is hardly in human nature that such 
a workman should do as good work, or as faithful, as 
before. A word of warning would in such case be far 
more effective and produce more satisfactory results. 
And this seems to be the view taken of the matter 

by the courts, although, of course, their reasons are 
based upon purely legal and technical considerations. 
A Connecticut corporation held back 67 cents from the 
pay of an $18-a-week man, claiming that he had 
spoiled work to that amount while in charge of 
machinery. He declined to accept the balance, and 
sued for his wages; his claim that he had no knowl- 
edge that work was spoiled, but if so it was without 
his fault and for which he could not be held respon- 
sible as for negligence, was upheld, and he was given 
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judgment in both trial and appellate courts. In the 
latter, the court put the matter upon the ground of 
contract, saying that there was nothing in the contract 
of hiring, or agreement to work, that allowed the 
employer to hold the employe responsible for work 
spoiled in such manner. This contract could not be 
implied; it must be expressed in terms. R.C. M. 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE MACHINE. 

DOUBT if some of my good friends the prohibi- 

tionists and the ardent advocates of voluntary 
total abstinence in all matters pertaining to drinks 
alcoholic could be made to acknowledge it willingly, 
but it seems to me that one of the greatest factors in 
the creation of sober, steady, reliable workmen in the 
printing-office of to-day is the introduction of the 
complicated machinery which makes the mechanical 
end of a print-shop resemble a factory more than “a 
place where they print.” It takes a man of temperate 
habits and steady nerves and clear brains to manage 
a Linotype or other typesetting machine, or handle a 
two-revolution or web press properly —hence the 
reform that is so widespread and so evident. 

No doubt there is something to be said in favor of 
the purely moral and ethical side of the question. No 
doubt the tolerance of intoxication and dissipation in 
the old days was responsible for a great deal of both 
that might easily have been avoided. No doubt there 
is still a proportion of men in all the allied divisions 
of the art preservative who are not and do not pretend 
to be total abstainers. But the fact seems to be undis- 
puted that it was not until the requirements of the 
changing trade made it imperative that sobriety should 
be the rule everywhere did there come a marked change 
for the better in the morale of the men of the craft at 
large. Nor can it now be gainsaid that such a change 
has been brought about. 

Hand in hand with this goes the substitution cf 
modern hygienic and sanitary science in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of buildings occupied as print- 
shops, whereby the men have incentives to better things 
unknown to their forbears — things mental and intel- 
lectual as well as things merely physical and material. 
And the outcome of it all is to bring the printer of this 
age more nearly in line with the best printers of a 
bygone age, printers who were more than mere work- 
men at case or desk and who were proud to be printers 
and to be known as such. R.C. M. 





APPROPRIATE GIFTS. 

MPLOYING printers who realize the importance 

of having their workmen educated up to the 
highest standard of craftsmanship are those who place 
in the hands of their employes such educative literature 
on the subject of printing as is obtainable. Certain 
firms make a practice of presenting annually as a gift 
to each employe a year’s subscription to their favorite 
trade paper. Searcy & Pfaff, printers and binders, of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, is one of those who adopt 
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this method of pleasing the men and improving the 
quality of their product, and in ordering a year’s sub- 
scription to THE INLAND PrinTeER for each of their 
eleven employes, write: “ Every year we realize more 
and more how impossible it is for us to get along 
without THe INLAND Printer.” The Print Shop, 
St. Catherines, Ontario, also ordered THE INLAND 
PRINTER sent for one year to each of its ten employes ; 
an example which might profitably be followed by 
employing printers generally. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THE OPEN-SHOP POLICY. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


OW the open-shop policy is viewed by some 
printers is disclosed by the following letter: 


I have read with interest your articles in THE INLAND 
Prin7eEr, and I believe you to be pretty well informed on the 
trend of events in the printing trade. I therefore request your 
opinion on a matter which has caused me some uneasiness of 
mind. What is your view of the apparent disposition on the 
part of job-office proprietors to operate the so-called ‘open 
office?’ Among many of my associates in the job line, this 
has been a topic of discussion for some time, and the idea 
prevails that a man should accept the first available position 
tendered him outside the jobbing field. One of my friends, 
who was a valuable workman in a job office here, and who 
received wages in excess of the morning newspaper rate, 
recently accepted a position on one of the morning papers on 
account of his repugnance to the idea of working in an open 
office. He is doing very well in his new position, and, though 
a day situation would be preferable, he is well satisfied, as he 
says, because of the feeling of security from agitation of this 
character a man enjoys in a newspaper office. As for myself, 
the same conditions which prompted my friend to change his 
environment impel me to seriously consider a change. I 
receive now $10 a week in excess of the scale, and have been 
offered an increase to remain in the office. I have under con- 
sideration an offer of a position from the foreman of one of 
the morning newspaper offices, which he will hold open for 
two weeks, and he promises me that, if I prove capable, the 
wages question will not stand in the way of my advancement. 
My wife is an invalid, and on her account I hate to make a 
change from day to night work, but the open-office idea is so 
repugnant to me that I would sacrifice a great deal of per- 
sonal comfort rather than submit to the fluctuating condi- 
tions and the petty tyrannies that prevail in open offices; and 
I know also that the best guarantee of stable wages is the 
strictly union office. Unless you have worked in a job office 
you can not fully appreciate the grounds of my concern. 
Under normal conditions, the offer which has been made me 
would not be for a moment considered, but now I am tempted 
strongly to accept it. 


The foregoing is from an operator in New York city, 
and he was advised to remain in the job-office if his 
only reason for making a change was fear that trouble 
would arise out of the open-shop agitation. This 
advice was given on the assumption that his employer 
is not an especially pugnacious man, anxious to have 
“a round with the unions.” If, however, he happens 
to be embittered against labor organizations and prone 
to seek quarrels, the operator was told it would be well 
to have an anchor out, it being among the possibilities 








that anti-union employers might induce this particular 
one to be a martyr and raise the issue. 

While much is being said about the open shop, and 
the secretary of the United Typothetz emphasizes the 
idea in the “ declaration of policy” of that organiza- 
tion, it is highly improbable there will be any attempt 
to enforce the change on a large scale. As yet, the 
opponents of the union shop have made all the noise. 
But, as in the late lamented clamor for the compulsory 
incorporation of unions, the arguments advanced are 
so superficial and the alleged statements of fact so 
palpably unfair that many unionists do not think them 
worthy of reply. The talk we hear about the “ inalien- 
able right to work” is pure buncombe, as such a right 
does not exist, except in the sense that a book agent 
has a right to sell his wares. It is patent to the most 
obtuse that there would be no involuntary idleness — 
no long, weary tramps from shop to shop in quest of 
a job — if workingmen had a “ right to work.” What 
the luckless unemployed do enjoy is the right to seek 
employment, which is a far cry from the much-talked- 
of “right to work.” Another form of stating the 
anti-union case is to say the closed shop infringes on 
an employer’s right to hire whomsoever he may please. 
This is one of those half truths which are more mis- 
leading than a falsehood cut from the whole cloth. 
No one, and least of all sensible unionists, seriously 
denies the exercise of this right to an employer; but 
this concession in no way impairs the right of ten or 
a hundred employes to refuse to work with an obnox- 
ious fellow craftsman. That is what union men do in 
some instances; they do not in reality ask that a man 
be discharged, but simply refuse to work with him. 
Associations of lawyers and physicians do exactly the 
same thing, saying the objectionable one has been 
guilty of “unprofessional conduct” or a “ violation 
of the ethical code,’ while the unsophisticated work- 
men, with commendable frankness but deplorable lack 
of finesse, blurt out that the object of their hostility 
“is a scab.” The underlying cause and the purpose in 
view are the same in both instances, but few, if any, 
seem to find fault with the professional associations. 
The homely admonition that “It is not so much what 
you do as the manner in which you do it,” seems to 
apply here. 

Many good reasons are advanced in defense of the 
union policy, but it is not the purpose to discuss or 
even outline them here. There is abundant evidence 
that these arguments, when presented fairly, appeal 
with force to the general public. A_ well-known edu- 


_ cationalist, who has made a special study of labor 


unions, says he finds it easier to convince people of the 
mercantile and professional classes with whom he 
comes in contact of the fairness of the card-shop pol- 
icy than of any other phase of militant unionism. This 
writer also knows of a club of twenty or so men, not 
one of whom has a remote connection with the wage- 
earning class, who, after investigation, think the strict 
union policy is justifiable, if not a necessity, under 























existing conditions. Some of this is due to the feeling 
of revulsion that accompanies the discovery that what 
has been written on the subject is a riot of misrepre- 
sentation. This also demonstrates that the unions will 
not be without forceful and friend-making arguments 
if the matter gets beyond the academic stage. 

It is stated above, that in many instances union 
men refuse to work with non-unionists. In explana- 
tion of this it must be remembered that, contrary to 
current general belief, exclusion of non-unionists from 
the workshop is not a cardinal principle of all unions. 
The members of some organizations work with non- 
unionists, and though it may be true that many of 
these are weak sisters, yet some of the strongest and 
most successful unions are in this category. The 
determining factors in shaping the policy of the vari- 
ous unions will be found to be the economic conditions 
surrounding the various industries. If an industry is 
conducted in such a manner that non-unionists can not 
be utilized to menace the position of the unionists, the 
lines are not drawn tightly, and the most determined 
and effective opponents of the closed shop are among 
the unionists of such crafts. On the other hand, if 
circumstances are such that non-members may be 
instrumental in endangering wages or working condi- 
tions, their employment is looked on with disfavor. 

Trade-unionists are aware that this policy has its 
weaknesses, the principal one being the impressment 
into the union of men who are unconvinced of its 
efficacy or desirability, and who are consequently far 
from being a source of strength. There are also 
unionists in the printing-trade organizations for whom 
the open shop has no terrors. They believe any pos- 
sible temporary decrement in membership following 
its institution would be more than offset by the pro- 
gressiveness resultant from relief from the load of 
dead wood. It is a surety the unions would have to 
“ spruce up ” and pay more attention to those features 
which serve to attract non-unionists. But this unter- 
rified minority is seldom heard from, for its dreamy 
speculations are answered by the assertion that the 
open shop in the printing trade would lead to the 
adoption of unfair practices and reduction in wages 
by unscrupulous employers, with the inevitable climax 
that fair and generous employers would be compelled 
to do likewise. In this way, the workers reduce the 
question to a dollars-and-cents proposition — and that 
is plainly what it is. Notwithstanding all their gran- 
diose talk about sacred rights, it is as plain as noonday 
that most of the advocates of open shops think they 
see “money in it.” Their love of liberty is a newly 
found emotion, but the pursuit of the dollar — clean 
or dirty — has been the ruling passion of their lives, 
and it.is too much to ask us to believe that their grand 
passion -has naught to do with their present hysterical 
agitation. In the printing trades, the institution of the 
open shop—even with the wunion’s consent — will 
merely remove a wholesome restraint on the unfair 
and unscrupulous employer, thereby making more 
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difficult traveling for his straightforward and square- 
dealing competitors. 

If the issue becomes a live one with us, there will 
not be wanting employers taking some such view of 
the situation. There is another reason why the 
United Typothetz is not likely to force the question. 
It is on record as approving the principle of collective 
bargaining, and insists that such questions as the 
length of the workday shall be determined by the 
international organizations of both parties. It can not 
be gainsaid that a prerequisite for collective bargain- 
ing is the maintenance of a strong organization on the 
part of the workmen. Without it, the recently adopted 
method of doing business in the printing trades must 
degenerate into a farce. It is as certain as anything 
can be that the open office, even with the unions con- 
senting, will cause a revival of chapel strikes on any 
pretext and at any old time, with the modern union 
accessory of financial support for the strikers. If 
these considerations do not serve to stay the hand of 
the open-shop campaigners, there is another powerful 
deterrent — the unions. Let the cry go up that the 
offices are going to be “ ratted,” and there will be such 
a relegation of minor differences, getting together of 
officers and quickening of interest among individuals 
as will astonish even sanguine unionists. They may 
be wrong, but the journeymen printers generally 
believe the union office to be the bulwark of their 
wages and the preserver of desirable trade conditions, 
and they are prepared to fight for that belief. The 
only way in which they can be worsted is by the 
employment of non-union labor. It is difficult to 
secure competent men now, but to find thousands of 
them outside the union pale may be catalogued among 
the impossibilities. The majority of employers who 
want to open their offices, employ unionists because 
they can not get suitable non-unionists. And if a few 
offices are put to their wits’ end to secure this class 
of labor, how can many of them do so? Perhaps it 
is expected a declaration by the United Typothetz will 
cause a large number to leave the union, and that a 
long strike will starve more into submission, as many 
have “ ratted” in the past in like circumstances. In 
this connection it would be well to remember that 
“ratting ” is not nearly so fashionable as it once was. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago more men would desert 
the union in a strike involving two or three hundred 
than now go on the blacklist in a year. Then, too, the 
“starving striker” is obsolete in the printing-trade 
unions. More money is being paid into their treas- 
uries than ever before, and there is legal machinery 
for raising funds designed to meet emergencies, but, 
what is more to the point, there is a larger recognition 
of the fact that it takes money to win industrial bat- 
tles, and a willingness amounting almost to anxiety in 
some instances to provide the sinews of war. 

As the New Yorker was informed, there is little 
need to fear a struggle over the open-shop question — 
there is neither peace nor profit in it. 
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THE WINDOW 








BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


In this department critical comment on current books, mag- 
azines and other publications will be given from a literary, 
artistic and typographical standpoint. Material for illustration 
of works to be reviewed may. also be desirable. Address all 
matters pertaining to this department to The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

We are in receipt of a copy of “The Lucky Dog, a Maga- 
zine of Heart. Appeal,” published at Cleveland, Ohio, by Mr. 
Tim Thrift; also a letter from Mr. Thrift— whom we may 
as well call Tim, first as last —explaining how the trick is 
done. It may be noted here that “The Lucky Dog,” typo- 
graphically, is far better than its class, being printed, owing 
to certain limitations, one page at a time; and all very care- 
fully, with a luxuriousness of stock and color forbidden to its 
more professional contemporaries. 

In looking over the pages of heart appeal I am carried 
back into the misty past, and brought face to face with three 
boys in a basement, working a Pilot press far into the night, 
and wondering just how many thousand copies of the first 
number will be needed to stay the ravenous maw of the 
reading public. And then I am tempted to set forth the merits 
of “The Lucky Dog” and adjure all good men and lovers 
of struggling American art to subscribe at once. It is not my 
conscience that forbids, for I know bitterly how few would 
take me at my word; it is the intuition that Tim might be 
disappointed. And then, I’m fairly sure he does not really 
want a flood of sordid subscriptions. 

No, Tim Thrift (let me fall into your way of speaking for 
a moment), you want “precisely no more of me than you 
have now.” Sympathy and envy, that’s all. There are a few 
points I might give you, but they’re not vital. What you want 
is the doing of the thing. I might mention that when Mr. 
Roy Rolfe Gilson does his heart interest in the second person, 
it is widely considered an affectation of manner; behold the 
glorious freedom of your position— nobody will accuse you 
of anything so base. When Mr. Holman F. Day writes heart- 
stuff in the good old-fashioned way, men say that it is a trick 
to reach a peculiar clientéle; nobody will say that of you, 
Tim Thrift. You need not trim to the bones, scale off the 
most delirious gems of your fancy, cut and blue-pencil and 
cut again, till the stuff fairly bleeds to death; you are not at 
the beck of a tyrant who has no appreciation of the best that 
is in you—or, at least, the part in you that you like best. 
Make the most of your freedom, Tim Thrift; it is a single 
spring-tide — no longer. I wonder if you appreciate it. 


& & 


In “The Reign of Queen Isyl,”’ Gelett Burgess and Will 
Irwin have written a book of the curious tales-within-a-tale 
structure that is familiar in Chaucer, The Arabian Nights and 
the Decameron. The likeness extends only to the scheme, 
wherein a number of stories, occupying more than half the 
book, are told by the principal characters. 

The trouble with the plan is that when the main story 
pauses for a minor narrative, the reader is piqued; and when 
the shorter tale winds up and he is brought back to the main 
story again, he is offended; so if the book conquers at all, it 
must be in the fashion of Petruchio, by browbeating the 
reader’s curiosity. 

The main story in “The Reign of Queen Isyl” concerns 
a fiesta in a California town; the disappearance of the queen 
of the carnival on the night of her coronation; the crowning 
of the maid of honor instead; the appearance of a tall, red- 
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haired fellow who speaks in a language compounded of 
Browning, Herbert Spencer, George Ade and _ ingredients 
unknown, and who serves as a hero, appearing in a new cos- 
tume and a new flood of eloquence every time you don’t 
expect him; and aside from these things, we find a political 
boss, three or four schoolteachers of various erudition, a Span- 
ish nurse-girl, and a few incongruous characters who tell 
stories; as for the plot, it is too involved to explain, but the 
main points are the elopement of the queen and the capture of 
the maid of honor by the red-haired hero. 

These are the chief characteristics of the book, except 
perhaps the matter of the chapter heads, which are long and 
incongruous, and founded directly on those supplied by Will- 
iam Caxton for his edition of Sir Thomas Malory’s “Le 
Morte d’Arthur.” 

As for the short stories contained, they may be classed 
with those included in Mr. Burgess’ story, “ Vivette,” but are 
for the most part longer and not so clever. In fact, the whole 
book is similar to “ Vivette” in plan, but is never so good in 
execution. But this still leaves room for praise, and for what 
it purports to be, a pure fantastic, it is worth while. There is 
so little that is intentionally fantastic, and the line is so wel- 
come for its amusing side, that a worse book than “ The Reign 
of Queen Isyl” would find a warm place in the world. 

This work is also interesting as affording a fair test of the 
new Cheltenham type, under the regular conditions of a com- 
mercial text-letter. The book is set in it throughout, even 
the cover-stamp being so composed; and it can be confidently 
said that the effect is worth attention; the book can be read 
from one end to the other without weariness (so far as the 
eyes are concerned), and while some eccentricities of the 
design may be irritating to one of classic taste, the supreme 
test is met with real success. This use of the type tries it as 
a limited edition set in a larger size could not do, and the 
result should be a hint to the publishers who cling to types 
too delicate for the comfort of the reader. The book is pub- 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co., happily without the com- 
monplace illustrations which accompanied its serial publication. 


% we 


If you do not know the town of Bird Center, there is, of 
course, no way to introduce you to it. Unless you can look 
up the Monday cartoons in the Chicago Tribune for the last 
few months, Mr. John McCutcheon’s truly remarkable village 
will be nothing but a name to you. But if you already know 
the place, and have taken up your abode o’ Mondays in the 
Town of Perpetual Encomium, there are some things to be 
learned from a note about the Bird Center play recently 
written by Mr. George Ade and given by members of The 
Little Room, of Chicago. There have been Bird Center plays 
and parties galore, but this one, being in a way Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s own, should settle all vexed problems that may remain. 

Thus we know positively, as we have suspected from the 
first, that Riley Peters, he with a hundred sweethearts, has 
red hair; Riley has been the favorite of his creator from the 
start; he has been a toy of fate, it is true, but for each 
bereavement he has been offered fresh and equally charming 
consolation. The play also ratified our previous opinion in 
regard to the color of vest worn by Mr. Gus Figgey, of 
Chicago; and it assured us beyond peradventure that Mr. J. 
Milton Brown, of the Bird Center Tintype Studio, speaks with 
a pronounced drawl, wholly consistent with his standing in 
the world of art. 

But these are personalities too slight, perhaps, for even the 
industrious pen of J. Oscar Fisher to chronicle. The central 
fact about Bird Center is that the place is a creation not wholly 
literary nor yet pictorial, but lying in the borderland between 
them; and that it is a remarkable achievement in character- 
drawing and humor of the most rare and genial kind. There 
is a theory that it is printed on Mondays to soften the wash- 
day rigors and light the dark-blue places. This may or may 
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not be true. We only know that without it the day would 
be dreary in the extreme; with it, we can live through the 
week in anticipation. 

The success of Bird Center is due to a variety of causes. 
But with only a list of satirical characters to carry its appeal, 
no matter how cleverly done, it could not but fail. It is not 
the constantly moving plot that winds about itself and never 
gets anywhere; nor yet the incidents themselves. Bird Center 
does not exist in response to Mr. McCutcheon’s invention or 
his technical skill. It is wrought out of his sympathy. It is 
heart-stuff. And because it carries its sentiment in the same 
pack with its humor, it wins. 


co co 


There is no phrase more threadbare, in matters written 
about the craft of printing, than that which details —to the 
author’s delight and the reader’s somnolent acquiescence — 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE 
OR, A PIECE OF THE WORLD 
DISCOVERED; IN ESSAYES AND 
CHARACTERS. BY JOHN EARLE. 
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AUGMENTED EDITION OF 
MDCXXXIII AT THE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, & PUBLISHED 
AT THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
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how the art sprang perfect from the hand of its maker, how 
the first‘ books are best still, and little progress has been made 
except in the line of degeneration. You can not expect a man 
who has space to fill to give you credit for a moment’s inner 
light; he does not know that you know why these things are 
partially true, the degree of their truth, and all the reasons 
concerned. He will not admit that you see the meanings of 
things, and that in such matters, a minute’s imagination, a 
flash of thought upon the causes, will tell you more than he 
intends to give you in a folio volume. 

And if you will turn his ponderous conclusion back upon 
him, it will not be less effective, nor more unwelcome. 

Whistler said that art had never progressed logically; that 
if it is rare in the world now—no matter, it was never less 
rare. The instinct of art progresses as men progress, lives 
as they live and dies as they die; as for its accomplishment, 
that is a matter of expediency. Literary art has advanced in 
delicacy and spelling; whereof the latter is not much to our 
advantage, since, being more uniform, it is the harder to learn. 
Observation is not keener, characterization not more per- 
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fect, wit no sharper; only there are more men to exercise 
these faculties, and more readers to keep the wolf from the 


sill. In casual support of these things, we will open the 
Cambridge University Press’s new edition of Earle’s Micro- 
Cosmographie, and quote a few lines; this, for instance, from 
the learned Bishop’s essay on the “ Younger Brother”: 

‘ His brothers old suites and he are much alike in request, 
and cast off now and then one to the other. Nature has furnisht him 
with a little more wit upon compassion; for it is like to be his best 
revenue. If his Annuity stretch se farre, he is sent to the Vniversity, 
and with great heart-burning takes upon him the ministry, as a profes- 
sion hee is condemned to: by his ill fortune others take a more croked 
path, yet the Kings high-way; where at length their vizzard is pluckt 
off, and they strike faire for Tiborne: but their Brothers pride, not love 
gets them a pardon. His last refuge is the Low-countries, where rags 
and lice are no scandall, where he lives a poore Gentleman of a Com- 
pany, & dies without a shirt. The onely thing that may better his for- 
tunes, is an art he ha’s to make a Gentlewoman, wherewith he baits 
now and then some rich widow, that is hungry after his Blood. Hee is 
commonly discontented and desperate, & the forme of his exclamation 
‘is, that Churle my Brother. He loves not his Country for this unnat- 
urall custom, & would have long since revolted to the Spaniard, but for 
Kent onely which he holds in admiration. 


It is frequently held against the presses which make claims 
about their artistic or literary aims, that they are unduly fond 
of very old work, and that they are wont to betray buyers 
into the purchase of things too dry for any possible modern 
consumption — literature fit only’ to burn. Sometimes, un- 
doubtedly, the presses are guilty. Now and then a work is 
brought out in sumptuous form and at a ruinous price which 
remains still a work in its decrepitude. But while such matter 
as the “ Cosmographie” is available, there is still reason for 
looking back. 

As for the present edition, it is not to be so highly com- 
mended. The new type, “designed for the University Press 
and cast solely for it,” has no advantages over several existing 
faces. It belongs to the general family of the Golden and 
Jenson —the Venetian romans— but is distinctly inferior in 
both design and legibility to the Doves, and in America to 
the Montaigne and the Village types, not to go further for 
comparison. Not only is the letter rather lacking in char- 
acter of its own, but it seems to have suffered in the execu- 
tion, a number of letters being ill-set and falling in awkward 
combinations when arranged in words. The capitals are 
better than the lower-case; and it may be that the whole is 
better than it looks, its faults being in that it has omitted to 
take advantage of the recent solving of some old problems. 

The paper is a hand-made of excellent quality and the 
presswork uncommonly good; also the arrangement of the 
book is simple and sane. The binding is in blue boards with 
parchment back, rather loosely done, and inclined to curl. 
The title is not shown on the back—a palpable omission in 
so large a book — but is printed and pasted on the front cover, 
and outlined with a black line apparently drawn with a pen, 
not too carefully; a feature which we should expect to find 
among amateurs and those of little workmanship. 


co ca 


A Few of the English magazines find a limited footing in 
this country, either by means of American editions or by 
shipping in sheets, to be fitted with new dates and American 
advertisements on arrival. Some have American followers so 
nearly in the same field as to render even these plans imprac- 
ticable. Thus the English “ Country Life” has its prototype in 
“Country Life in America,” and the market is apparently 


closed thereby. 


Not to indulge in a comparison of the two magazines, it 
may be noted that they resemble each other in form and 
appearance, have the same elements of charm, and the same 
artistic principles, allowing only for the difference in the 
buyers. But country life means more to the Englishman than 
to the American; his shooting, fishing, gardening and the like 
occupy more of his thought, and his magazine is correspond- 














ingly broader, though the age of the periodical has some- 
thing to do with this characteristic. 

The Christmas number of Country Life may be taken as 
typical in this regard: it is a ponderous volume in the propor- 
tion of its advertising — rather unusually so, for the English 
public is not so fond of losing the literature among the com- 
mercial pages, probably because of the florid dignity of the 
British advertiser — and its contents include all lines of mat- 
ter. There are not only the regular articles on subjects con- 
nected with the country home, the beautifully illustrated arti- 
cle on Italian gardens, and all the matter to be expected from 
the title; the magazine goes beyond this, and prints a number 
of good poems, some serious reviews, stage criticisms, and 
even fashion notes; invading, in a single number, the whole 
domain of the popular magazine. 

A magazine of this kind is of the greatest value to the 
artist, its well-classified collection of half-tones from photo- 
graphs presenting a wealth of legitimate material. It is equally 
welcome to the man with a love of outdoors, even when that 
love does not carry him to the more active sports; and to the 
woman who feels the attraction of all that has to do with 
gardens and houses. The fact that we have a similar maga- 
zine in this country in no wise detracts from the welcome we 
would bespeak for Country Life. Though we are bound to 
admit that we do not admire the custom that gives over two- 
thirds of the front cover to advertising matter. 





FROM AN AUSTRALIAN'’S VIEWPOINT. 


The Melbourne (Australia) Argus contains the following 
interesting interview with Mr. E. R. Peacock, a prominent 
Melbourne printer, who recently returned from an extended 
tour of the world: 

“In regard to Germany,” said Mr. Peacock, during a 
recent chat, “I had a rooted prejudice against her rigid mili- 
tary system, which appeared to me an incubus the country 
was groaning under. I found, however, that public opinion 
there was in favor of it, and investigation showed that indi- 
rectly it is a powerful factor in her industrial greatness. Her 
young men learn habits of application, of training and disci- 
pline, which not only set them up and improve their physique, 
but develop habits of patient application and thoroughness, 
which never leave them. Then, too, the length of service they 
have to give in the military schools depends on education. 
An examination somewhat equivalent to our matriculation 
test lets them off with one year’s service, while lengthened 
periods have to be served if they are not so well-grounded. 
This has given a fillip to education throughout the Fatherland. 
The German parent spends his money freely in educating his 
sons. It has spread through the whole industrial life of the 
country, and is the secret of her rapid rise in manufacturing 
greatness. 

“In Great Britain the thoroughness which is a national 
characteristic of German training is absent. Nor are the 
graduates of the higher schools and universities taught, as in 
America and Germany, to respect the true dignity of labor. 
The ideal which everywhere permeates the industrial life of 
the United States is that the poorest boy in the land, by habits 
of industry and application, may rise to greatness. They 
point with pride to their successful men who have risen from 
the ranks. This ideal is always before them. The boy is 
taught that success in life depends on his own initiative. In 
America the influence of education is everywhere apparent. 
The people of the States have discovered that the true method 
of abolishing strikes and industrial strife is to educate the 
workers. The universities of Yale and Harvard are crowded 
with young fellows who have to work for their fees and their 
living while they are still undergraduates. It is an open boast 
of Professor Eliot, the head of Harvard University, that he 
has never let a boy remove his name from his class list through 
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want of funds. Young fellows will enter, and then volunteer 
for two or three trips daily on the trams, ticket-punching 
during the busy hours, or serve in the city restaurants during 
a rush, or open a shaving saloon. If they can not find work 
elsewhere, they turn janitor and sweep out the college build- 
ings. The educational authorities, the large employers and 
public men foster this spirit of manly independence. I visited 
one very large business establishment in Chicago, and I was 
so struck with the superior character of the young men at 
work there that I asked the manager how he was enabled to 
get such a fine staff. ‘Oh, he said, ‘we work in with the 
universities. We get them to furnish us with a marked list 
of undergraduates who are paying their way. That shows the 
men who have grit in them. We tick them off and watch their 
career at the schools. If they succeed, it shows they are not 
devoid of ability. When they are through their course we 
write to them and offer them a trial at $20 or $30 a month. If 
they display aptitude and ambition, we push them along. We 
find it pays. They take a keener interest in our business. We 
get along without strife and discontent.’ ” 





CHARLES KEENE AS AN ETCHER. 

The extraordinary excellence of Keene’s pen-and-ink work 
has come to be accepted and acknowledged, and is now 
a tenet of artistic faith even among those who have agreed to 
take the opinion on trust. But how many have been aware 
that Keene was also an etcher—an etcher, it is true, whose 
@uvre is but modest in extent — who has achieved a technical 
perfection in some of his plates that has aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the leading artists of the day? That he should have 
accomplished this is surprising enough in the circumstances ;- 
but more surprising still is it that he was quite unconscious of 
the importance of his performance and that he proved his 
indifference by one or two characteristic demonstrations of 
nonchalance. Two examples may be given, the one passive 
and the other active. When the late M. Henri Béraldi was 
engaged on his great work, “Les Graveurs du XIXe. Siécle” 
—a veritable monument of research and appreciation — he 
discovered in a collector’s possession a series, more or less 
complete, of Keene’s proofs, and he wrote to the artist for 
information and assistance. Keene was startled at the notice 
with which Béraldi proposed to honor him, and instead of 
replying direct to the critic, he wrote to Mrs. Edwin Edwards 
(wife of his intimate friend, the etcher) to explain how unim- 
portant was his work in this direction and how few his plates, 
concluding his self-depreciation with an urgent appeal to her 
to “try and choke the French biographer off.” The lady had 
long been one of the most skilful printers of etchings in Eng- 
land — (they were few enough five-and-twenty years ago)— 
and, although an amateur, she knew pretty well all there is to 
know of the art she practiced for her husband, for Charles 
Keene and for one or two other friends. So she knew better 
than Keene the importance of his work; she was aware, too, 
that his plates numbered considerably more than he imagined. 
Nevertheless, she respected his wishes and the biographer was 
as far as possible “choked off.” Notwithstanding this dis- 
couragement, Béraldi described twenty of Keene’s best plates 
in the eighth volume of his catalogue-raissonné.—M. H. Spiel- 
mann, in the February Scribner’s. 





THE AMERICAN WAY. 


Epitor (to new reporter) — Well, how did you get on with 
your interview with the champion footballer? 

REporRTER — Very badly. He said that if I came back he 
would break every bone in my body. 


Epitor (enthusiastically) — Splendid! Go back at once. 


We will make a couple of columns out of it, and I will be 
waiting for you at the door with an ambulance van.— British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 








While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we, do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. : 








RECOMMENDS THE JOB COMPOSITION 
BRANCH. 


To the Editor: AustTIN, ILL., Jan. 25, 1904. 

It gives me pleasure to say a few words in behalf of your 
Technical School. Though I was a practical printer of long 
experience, I considered it worth my while to take a course in 
your Job Composition Department. I find the training and 
instruction received there very helpful and beneficial to me in 
my daily work, and I heartily recommend your school, not 
only to the beginner in the printing business, but to any one 
in the profession who is without its advantages. 

Respectfully yours, Davi, L. Hicks. 





TYPEFOUNDERS’ LABELS. 

To the Editor: DecoraH, Iowa, Jan. 21, 1904. 

About “Labels on Type Cases,” permit me to suggest that 
the founder’s label on the outside of every package of job 
letters is a good-enough label, if it is supplemented by another 
label put on the extreme right end of the case (or both ends 
if it is a case of caps. only) stating the size, namely, “six- 
point” or “ten-point,” as the fact may be. If the latter is made 
of larger sizes, say forty-eight-point, in black and white, the 
comp. knows at once where and what case he wants by read- 
ing both labels. True, the founder’s label is pasted on, but if 
this is thrown into a basin of water and left to soak five or 
ten minutes, it is an easy matter to get it off; and while 
moist the label takes on paste that sticks forever and a day. 
The large white labels have a tidy look if put on uniformly, 
and aid the compositor who is looking for something that will 
meet his wants. He is not looking over the twenty-four-point 
cases when he wants a six-point or an eight-point. That is 
a country-office view. A. K. Batey. 

[The Inland Type Foundry’s practice is to furnish separate 
detached case-labels with all fonts supplied by them.— Enrror.] 





THE PORTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS. 
To the Editor: New York, Dec. 20, 1903. 

Your portfolio of specimens reached me yesterday, and 1 
have given them careful examination. I am much pleased 
with them. They show simplicity, directness and excellent 
workmanship. 

Good job-printing must begin with good taste, not only in 
the combination of lines and letters, but in the selection of 
faces. A job can be made “indescribably mean,” as Mr. 
Strange wisely says, by the selection of uncouth and mal- 
formed type. I never could understand why a well-to-do man 
of business who would not be seen in the street in garments 
of shabby slovenliness will allow himself or his business to 


go before the public in types and composition that are just as 


slovenly. Men who work in muddy subways must be dirty, 
but I see no reason why there should be foul forms and fan- 
tastic shapes of letters. “Catchy,” without doubt, but what 
impression is left on your mind after seeing a painted or 
tattooed Indian or a circus clown? 

As I understand it, good taste is propriety, or the putting 
of the right type in the right place. It has been called an 
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“unteachable and indefinable quality.” 
this is true, but the apprentice can be taught that types fit for 
a poster are not fit for a title-page, and that a profusion of 
decorative composition acceptable and indeed graceful in some 
forms of jobwork are horribly out of place in a business cir- 
cular. Our great mistake in modern jobwork is useless deco- 
ration. How fleeting fashions are! Think of the petty combi- 
nation borders, the type-metal flourishes, the rule twisters, the 
ornamental types, etc., of forty years ago! How paltry they 
seem now! Yet, how worthy are compositions of that period 
in plain Roman letter, symmetrically constructed! 

To my notion, mean jobwork is the consequence (1) of the 
desire to show new faces of type, and (2) the desire of the 
compositor to show his superior skill. These are not good 
motives. It is not wise for a compositor to select queer types 
and make needlessly artificial arrangements when they have 
not been specifically ordered. It is a mistake for the typesetter 
to strive for the superior position. The man who writes a 
card or circular wants his business to be the attraction. The 
compositor should help, not hinder him. I know that many 
will flounce over this remark, but I hold to the belief that the 
horse, not the cart, should be first. The printer as a helper 
should be secondary. 

The young compositor especially needs the teaching that his 
composition is made to be sold,-and sold at some profit to his 
employer. If that employer pays him $2 for his labor on a 
job that was correctly estimated at $1 only, he need not be 
grieved to know, as he will know finally, that his fancy work 
is not appreciated. He is always the most acceptable composi- 
tor who does the best work in the least time. 

I have written more than I intended, for which I apologize. 
Yet I can not close without again commending you for the 
good work you are doing in technical education. 

Tueo, L. De VINNE. 


THE ILLEGIBILITY OF TEXT LETTERING. 


To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 7, 1904. 

The December issue of THE INLAND PrinTER, while very 
artistic and brimful of good things, contains some faulty 
examples in the form of inserts, the work being that of 
students in your technical school. Two examples are open 
to severe criticism, and I sincerely protest against their style — 
that is, as to choice of type. It is wrong, very wrong, to pass 
it is O. K., and thus leads the student into the belief that he 
has done something extraordinary by showing the finished 
design in the pages of THe INLAND PRINTER without the criti- 
cism which it deserved; and at the same time, by practically 
commending it by publication, lead the apprentice into the 
belief that he has accomplished something worthy of praise, 
when in reality his faults should be shown. Now, the matter 
does not end with the apprentice. Others see the example 
set and say: “ Why, THE INLAND PRINTER gives it prominence 
by printing it on different colored stock as an insert and in 
putting it in colors, and they would not do this if they did not 
approve of it.” 

I refer to the insert next to and facing page 404, and to 
the cards of Aspinwall Manufacturing Company and P. P. 
Mast & Co. The trouble lies in the selection of the type. The 
text type absolutely should not have been employed, for the 
reason that cards of this character go to a class of people who 
can not read it. Not more than one implement dealer in fifty 
can read it, because they are not educated up to that point. 
Now we will reverse the order and say that forty-nine out of 
every fifty could read it. It would still be wrong, because the 
fiftieth man might prove a patron if he could have read and 
understood what the company manufactured. Compositors 
must not go on the supposition that every one knows the 
company for whom they are getting out printed matter, and 
consider the class of people the manufacturer is trying to 
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reach. It is not safe. It is not reasonable. It is not so. 
Therefore it is wrong to employ types that can not be easily 
read by every one. I could write more on this subject, but 
believe that enough has been said. Ep. S. RALPH. 

[Mr. Ralph’s criticisms would perhaps have been eminently 
just some years ago, but they are not applicable to-day. The 
American farmer has risen to a standard of intelligence and 
cultivation which makes him the peer of any in other vocations 
of life. In substantiation of this an examination of the quality 
and style of catalogues and other advertising matter prepared 
by the manufacturers of agricultural implements and the vari- 
ous seed houses is invited as evidence, and also the style and 
quality of the literature and mechanical execution of the vari- 
ous farm journals and the departments in the metropolitan 
papers. That Mr. Ralph is correct to some extent may be 
admitted, but the immoderate condemnation offered by him 
of the specimens can not be fully justified for the reasons 
above given.— Ep1tor.] 





LABELING TYPE CASES. 


To the Editor: Apans, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1904. 

I noticed in a recent issue of your valuable journal that 
W. W. was getting various opinions in regard to labeling cases. 
The accompanying copy of a label is very helpful when you 
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happen to have more cases than you wish to carry in your 
head; also when you take an inventory. In case of additions 
to the series, the label can also be easily replaced with a new 
one, corrected. Also “helps a heap” when you wish to know 
how much you have of any size, in case you run short on a 
certain piece of composition. 

This, of course, is of use only to those who can not remem- 
ber what and how much of each font they have; but where 
a person is so familiar with the cases as to know their exact 
location without labels, he also should know the amount of 
their contents as well. W. J. 1. 





AGAINST ANY CHANGE. 


To the Editor: Rep Wine, MInn., Jan. 17, 1904. 

Being a subscriber and an interested reader of your valu- 
able and practical magazine, I am naturally interested espe- 
cially in the Job Composition Department, as that is my forte. 
I have been engaged in printing for more than ten years, part 
of which time I have been a subscriber to and all of which 
time I have been a close student of THe INLAND PRINTER. I 
owe what success I have had in a great measure to your maga- 
zine. 

Since the change in the manner of conducting the Job 
Composition Department, I find myself losing interest in the 
department, and thus to some extent in the magazine. I 
thoroughly concur in the remarks by A. S. Foreman in the 
December number, not because the department has at differ- 
ent times reproduced my work with favorable criticism, but 
because I believe two or more good heads are better than one, 
and I care not how good a compositor one may be, his work is 
certain to always have a sameness about it which, if not con- 
stantly broadened by taking in what may be good of others’ 
work, will lead him in a rut. 

Mr. Clay says that he considers the new way better than 
the old, because the old way was of benefit to only a few. I 
can hardly see wherein the strength of his argument lies. 

The benefits which now accrue to the many through the 
ideas of one man would, in my estimation, be a hundred times 
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greater, because formerly the ideas were the fruits of a hun- 
dred or more thinking and studying compositors, any one of 
whom might be placed in the class with experts. 

C. E. SyKgs, 


Printing Instructor, Training School. 





LAYING THE FOUNDATION. 


To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, OutI0, Feb. 14, 1904. 

You may be interested to know that I secured the founda- 
tion of a thorough knowledge of the pressroom end of the 
printing business entirely through “ Pressroom Queries and 
Answers,” and other contributions to THe INLAND PRINTER 
of other years now done. In 1896, at that time proofreader 
and associate editor of The Boys’ Industrial School Journal, 
Lancaster, Ohio, I was unexpectedly thrown in charge of the 
printing-office there, without the slightest knowledge of press- 
work. I wrestled with that problem more than a year without 
any other aid than what I could find of suggestion in THE 
INLAND PrinTER. Of course, I subscribed at once and bor- 
rowed back volumes from a printer friend. 

Since then I have labored in pressrooms, large and small, 
from Toronto to New Orleans, and from ’Frisco to New York, 
touching elbows with some of the ablest men in the business. 
I still find much benefit in THe INLAND PRINTER, and am 
glad to know it is still at the head of the procession, up-to- 
date and in the van, after the lustrum since I first became 
acquainted with it. There are many who have read the paper 
longer, but I doubt whether any have done so to better advan- 
tage or with more enjoyment than yours truly. You can never 
imagine how much you have helped others in those years and 
recently. 

The little weekly at Lancaster, Ohio, alluded to was some- 
thing of a novelty. The editor (myself) was but eighteen, 
and the lads in my charge were younger, so we proclaimed at 
our editorial head that our paper was the “only eight-page 
weekly paper in the world, printed, edited and published by 
boys in their ’teens.” The venture wouldn’t have lasted: many 
issues, though, if it hadn’t been for the suggestive INLAND of 
those days. EucENE St. Joun. 





WANTS A STATE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


The Superintendent of Public Printing, Pennsylvania, A. 
Nevin Pomeroy, has just made public his annual report for 
the year ending June 30 last, the complicated operations of 
his department being held responsible for the delay in issuing 
the report. He suggests that a new law is required under 
which the department can act more intelligently, explaining 
that the laws governing his department are so many and 
conflicting that his exact duties are somewhat obscure. He 
recommends that the State should own its own printing-plant, 
and believes that thereby the work could be done more eco- 
nomically in point of time and money than is now possible, but 
points out that a constitutional provision requires that con- 
tracts for printing, paper and binding shall be given to the 
lowest bidder, making a constitutional amendment necessary 
before a State printery could be established. The expenses 
during the year are reported to have been $131,942.84 for paper 
and supplies, and $233,924.79 for printing and binding, a total 
of $365,867.63. 





INDISPENSABLE. 


For several years we have bought our INLAND Printers of 
a local newsdealer, but several ‘times lately he has failed to 
reserve our copy, so rather than lose such a valuable asset even 
for a few additional days we send herewith money-order for 
$2.50, and in return we expect twelve copies of a journal which 
we would think of parting with as soon as throwing away all 
our type— Low Brothers, Evanston, Illinois. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company. Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders. may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Puncruation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. i 

Pens anp Typres.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BicELow’s Hanpsook oF PunctuarTION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGLisH Compounp Worps AND PurasEs.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocrapHic StyLeBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE OrtHoEPIst.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue Verspatist.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 43% by 634, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEstT-POCKET MANUAL OF PrinTING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER Dicrionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, wt information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘*‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Puncruation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith, <A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GraMMaR WitHout A Master.—By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this 
book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to 
comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never studied 
grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% 
by 6%, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. nalytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


On TEACHING ProorreapING.— H. H., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, writes: “I should like to study proofreading, but have 
some difficulty in getting instruction here. I should like to 
study right here if possible. The business colleges here do 
not teach it.” Answer— The only instruction offered is by 
correspondence schools, the studying to be done at home. It 
may be that such instruction has enabled a few to become 
good proofreaders, but it may be doubted that such is the 


case. Business colleges do not teach the subject anywhere. 


Proofreading is commonly, and most properly, done by persons 
promoted to that position from those who have learned the 
printing (typesetting) trade. 


Such persons may well enough 
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but any 
other person would probably succeed without instruction no 


be helped toward promotion by proper teaching; 


more poorly than with it. The work, after all, simply con- 
sists in seeing what is wrong and having it made right. 


None.— Evidently, this word is in question elsewhere as 
well as in the United States, for it is discussed at some length 
in the “Proofreading Gossip” of The Printing World, of 
London. Here is some of what is there said: “ Two friends 
have, independently of each other, asked me whether I regard 
the word none as being singular or plural. Friend A thinks 
that it should always be treated as a singular. Friend B 
thinks that it is sometimes singular and sometimes plural. I 
should like to get these two to fight it out. This matter of 
the word none can not be decided dogmatically by a decisive 
yea or nay. Friend A, holding that none signifies not one, 
would have us say, ‘None of my friends was at home.’ That 
is no doubt very precise; but is it pretty? Doctor Abbott, 
himself rather inclined to the rigor of the game, admits that 
in this sentence ‘the verb falls naturally into the plural.’ 
Mr. C. P. Mason states that ‘its substantive use as a singular 
is becoming obsolete, but was formerly common, as in ‘None 
but the brave deserves the fair.’ ” 


PERSONAL TitTLES.— Two letters have been reccived relating 
to such titles as “ Mrs. Dr.” One, from Ex-Proofreader, is 
as follows: “I have just been reading the Proofroom Notes 
in the January issue of THe INLAND PRINTER, and was inter- 
ested in Mr. Teall’s comments on the use of a husband’s title 
in connection with a woman’s name. Mr. Teall says that no 
one speaks of ‘Rev. Jones’ without initials, and so ‘ Mrs. Rev. 
Jones’ would not be right. As a matter of fact I have noticed 
that quite a number of Western newspapers have acquired the 
abominable practice of referring to a minister as ‘Rev. Smith,’ 
and not long ago, while I was residing in Michigan, I invari- 
ably insisted upon the use of ‘ Mr.’ in connection with the title 
when initials were not used. Personally I can see no objec- 
tion to ‘Rev. Mr. Jones,’ but would like to learn Mr. Teall’s 
views on the subject. Your Proofroom Department is well 
conducted. Its editor’s comments on matters referred to him 
for disentanglement are sound and full of common sense. As 
an ex-proofreader, I agree with him in nearly every instance. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in its entirety, is the best text-book I 
can recommend to the ambitious young apprentice, and I have 
been studying it myself since its very first issue.’ Answer.— 
Mr. Teall thinks “Rev. Mr. Jones” is unobjectionable. The 
saying that “no one speaks of Rev. Jones” meart no one that 
knows and preserves propriety. 

The other letter is signed with a company name. It says: 
“We note what you have to say in the January issue in regard 
to the use of the abbreviation Mrs. We have always thought 
it wrong to use the title before the name of the liusband if 
the husband’s name was preceded by his professional title, as 
Mrs. Dr. Bruner, unless the lady was herself a professional. 
In the light of your explanation that Mrs. means the wife of, 
we are at a loss to know just how to use the title. In the 
case of a grass-widow it would not do to say what is equiva- 
lent to ‘the wife of’ Dr. Bruner, she being divorced, yet she 
may be the mother of children, and can by no possible stretch 
of the imagination be called Miss. Then, again, in referring 
to a widow, it is often said, ‘Mrs. Mary Bruner.’ Now, she 
is not the wife of Mary Bruner, and the title is certainly mis- 
placed.” Answer.— Many others agree in thinking and prac- 
ticing as in the first sentence; but I am not one of them. 
In the case of a grass-widow, “Mrs. Dr. Bruner” would mean 
“the wife of Dr. Bruner” in the sense of her having been 
such. The only way by which a woman may legally become 
“Mrs.” is by becoming a wife. “Mrs. Mary Bruner” is 
possible only by her having been wife of a man, and such 
titles are conventionally so much used that the title is cer- 
tainly not (as a matter of usage) misplaced. Of course, they 























can not mean the wife of a woman, but they do mean that the 
woman was the wife of a man. 


Questions oF Form.— V. L. N., New York, asks: “Is it 
proper to write ‘Dr. Sacks’s school’ when the man’s name is 
Sacks? Is it right to call Sacks Bros. Company sole agent, 
or successor to another firm, or should one say sole agents 
and successors? The Big Store way of doing things, or the 
Big Store’s way? -Is a comma always required before and 
after too, as ‘It is bigger, too, than the other’ ? Last month’s 
or last months special sale— apostrophe or no apostrophe?” 
Answer.— All of these questions have been answered here, at 
least impliedly, many times. The first three are indeterminate, 
in that some people choose one form, and some the other, and 
no special authority 
has yet settled the 
matter so that it may 
be said dogmatically 
that one is right and 
the other is wrong. 
Personal choice of the 
one who here answers 
the questions is all 
that he can state now. 
“Sacks’s” is right. 
“Agents” and “suc- 
cessors” are correct 
— but so are the other 
forms. It depends on 
whether the company 
is thought of as one 
aggregate person of 
as meaning the indi- 
vidual members. The 
next question seems 
simply impossible of 
choice on any ground 
that can be explained ; 
one form is absolutely 
as good as the other. 
Commas are better, 
but required only by 
those who choose to 
use them; that is, if 
written in copy they 
should be used, but 
they should not be if 
the writer or cus- 
tomer does not want 
them. As to the last 
question we may be 
positive. Omission of 
the apostrophe is 
wrong. 

Deap or ALIVE.—A 
Baltimore Linotype 
operator contributes the following regarding the vagaries of 
newspaper style cards: “About a month or so ago, to be exact, 
during the intervening period of the death of the pope and the 
election of his successor, a stranger worked two nights, and 
referring to the dead pope used cap. p’s all through the take, 
which were marked ‘1. c.’ on return of the proof. Indignation 
sent him to the proofroom, where the proofreader told him: 
‘Leo is pope no more, and, therefore, it is the style to lower- 
case the word when used to specify the pope.’ The next night 
the same gentleman had a long take, referring to the Pope (but 
unfortunately there had been an election of a new Pope), and 
he took great pains to follow the instruction of the proof- 
reader, and was horrified to find that the reader had marked 
every one a capital. This time he was consoled with the 
information that, ‘We now have a new Pope, and, therefore, 
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in referring to him it is the style to capitalize the word 
* Pope.”’ Whereupon the operator replied: ‘I want a mes- 
senger boy.’ ‘What’s that for?’ asked the proofreader. 
‘Well, I want to know if the mayor of Baltimore is dead 
or alive, so as to print a take I have on my machine right.’” 





AN ARTIST’S SUCCESS. 


A German editor contracted serious trouble some time since 
over some sketches he accepted and published in Simplicissi- 
mus. Some months ago he received the sketches, which 
appeared to him novel and remarkable, and he therefore 
accepted them. The drawings were signed “Hellmuth Eck- 
mann,’ a name en- 
tirely unknown to 
him. A_ short time 
afterward the editor 
received a letter from 
a member of the Eck- 
mann family begging 
him to accept no more 
drawings from the 
young artist, as the 
fact that Simplicis- 
simus had accepted his 
sketches had turned 
his brain and he was 
now in a madhouse. 
Herr Heine became 
suspicious after read- 
ing this letter. His 
reply to it was that 
the drawings sent to 
him were not those of 
a fool; that, on the 
other hand, they came 
from a youth of tal- 
ent, and that he saw 
no reason why he 
should not publish 
them. Furthermore, 
the caricaturist con- 
sidered that it lay 
within his province to 
lay the facts before 
the public, and he 
accordingly sent a 
letter to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, in 
which he expressed 
his conviction that 
young Hellmuth had 
been unjustly sent to 
a madhouse. It turned 
out that Herr Heine’s 
conviction was badly founded, and he has just declared 
before the Munich Court that his suspicions were unjust and 
that he is now fully convinced of the madness of Hellmuth 
Eckmann. He has, moreover, expressed his great regret to the 
family of the young man for the trouble and annoyance his 
interference has caused them.— British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC FRIEND. 


Please forward me your portfolio of specimens of printing. 
It is in no small measure due to a conscientious study of THE 
INLAND PRINTER that I am to-day manager of a good-sized 
newspaper and job office. May its light never become dimmed. 
—P. H. McEwen, Petrolea, Ontario. 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege cf renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
_ Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Titte Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of. the 
series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TwentietH CENTURY CovER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of tytpography. $5, prepaid. 

Pratn Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on “The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Correct Composition.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 


and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

A KNOWLEDGE of some of the elementary principles of 
design will always be useful to the job compositor and help 
him to arrange display without unnecessary experimenting. 
Quite often after a design has been composed, particularly a 
rulework design, the result is not entirely satisfactory. Instead 
of being clear and distinct, it is confused in appearance. An 
appreciation of these elementary laws would prevent to a 
great extent errors of arrangement. It is not always possible 
to compose a job correctly the first time, the first proof gen- 
erally revealing errors of arrangement or type selection that 
it is difficult to foresee. Unlike the artist, whose every brush 
stroke is a visible and actual addition to his picture, the 
compositor must first see a proof of the completed work before 
he has an opportunity of judging or criticizing its appearance. 
He only has an impression of its appearance in his mind’s eye 
until he sees the proof, and the preconceived idea does not 
always coincide with the looks of the finished job. Experience 
has shown that type and other material arranged in certain 
ways will produce certain printed effects, and the good appear- 
ance of these printed effects depends very much on the com- 
positor’s natural or acquired knowledge of the elementary laws 
of design or arrangement. The importance of this fore- 
knowledge is illustrated by two examples (Figs. 1 and 2). In 
type, both arrangements promise equally well, but a proof 
reveals a marked difference in appearance. In Fig. 1 the equal 
space between the type and the two border rules gives it a 
confused appearance that is remedied by moving the inside 
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rule from its mid-space position very near to the outside rule, 
thus removing the monotony and confusion caused by the 
equal space division, and the result is shown in Fig. 2. In 
Fig. 2 are two unequal measures of white space: between the 
rules and between the inside rule and type. It is this variety 
in space measures that is one cause of its improved appearance. 
The eye is pleased by variety and easily tired by monotonous 
repetition. We are interested in watching a parade so long as 
it is varied by brass bands and companies in varying uniforms, 
but if unrelieved by bands and banners we soon become tired 























Little Willie, 
in the best of sashes, 
Fell into the fire 
and was burnt to ashes. 
By and by the room 
grew chilly— 
But no one cared to 
stir up Willie. 


Little Willie, 
in the best of sashes, 
Fell into the fire 
and was burnt to ashes. 
By and by the room 
grew chilly— 
But no one cared to 
stir up Willie. 
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FIG. 1. FIG 2. 


of watching the monotonous repetition of the files of marching 
men. Another reason for the improvement caused by the 
change is that the type and borders do not conflict with each 
other. The eye prefers seeing one thing at a time and a better 
chance for so doing has been given by the change. 
APPROPRIATE type selection has an important bearing on the 
right appearance of a job, but not nearly so much as an 
appreciation of correct arrangement. Type is an accident, and 
the compositor may or may not have the face that is most 
suitable, but apart from the consideration of type selection 
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Something Good? 





Do you like 


Something Good? 


{f so, remember we make Cream 
Ice Cream either plan or fancy, 
in brick, plain brick or fancy molds. 
Our sherbets are made with the pur- 
est of syrups and fruits. No un- 
healthy or unpalatable thickener 
enters into the manufacture of our 
Ice Creams and Sherbets. Our line 
of pure, fresh candies 1s always com- 
plete and prices are as low as the 
lowest. Ice cream and sherbet de- 
livered to any part of the city or 
packed and delivered to the depots 
for shipment When you want 
Cream Ice Cream, Pure Fruit 
Sherbets, Cold Drinks, Fresh Can- 
dies, Oranges, Lemons, Nuts, Ci- 
gars, Tobacco, or anything kept at a 
first-class confectionery, 


If so, remember we make Cream ke Cream 
eitber plain or fancy, in brick, plain brick or 
fancy molds. 

Our Sherbets are made with the purest of 
syrups and fruits. No unhealthy or unpaiat- 
able thickener enters into the manufacture of 
our Ice Creams and Sherbets. 

Our line of pure, fresh Candies 1s always 
complete and prices are as low as the lowest. 

Ice Cream and Sherbets delivered to any 
part of the city or packed and delivered to 
the depots for shipment. 

When you want Cream ke Cream, Pore 
Fruit Sherbets, Cold Drinks, Fresh Candies, 
Oranges, Lemons, Nuts, Cigars, Tobacco, or 
anything kept at a first class confectionery, 
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there still remains the important point of type arrangement, 
and the latter is responsible for more failures in displaywork 
than the former. Type is incidental, arrangement is every- 
thing. No type face is so hopelessly inartistic but that intel- 
ligent arrangement will make it distinctive, while often the 
most attractive designs are perverted and mistreated by failure 
to arrange them in a manner regardful of their legibility and 
grace. Indefinite spacing and a failure to arrange the matter 
in a shape harmonious with the panel border is apparent in 














Fig. 3. The awkward spacing combined with the use of an 
extended lower-case line and the unnecessary puncture of the 
panel rule makes a display page that can be improved very 
much by a few simple changes. These are shown in Fig. 4. 
A condensed type-face is generally an expedient, but it fulfils 
a special artistic function in narrow type designs by agree- 
ing in shape with the page or panel, and permitting a larger 
and more effective line to be used. By setting the middle 
paragraphs in a narrower measure we gain distinction by the 
additional white space between type and border. Proper 
“whiting out” it might be termed, a rather vague term used 
by printers to designate good arrangement. The breaking of 
the border rule shown in Fig. 3 is an expedient scarcely worth 
the while. It simply takes more time without any corre- 
sponding added effect. Displaywork is not bound by the con- 
ventions that circumscribe straight .matter, a freedom of 
arrangement and design being permitted that is based on 
fundamental principles of good cesign, and the only restrain- 
ing condition imposed is that the type must be easily read. 
As a rule, the design well arranged and pleasing to look 
upon is usually the one with plain and legible type display, 
as subordination of ornament to the type is a principle always 
to be remembered by the compositor, as in like manner orna- 
mentation of a building is of secondary thought with an archi- 
tect, the adaptation of the building to some useful purpose 
being the first consideration. Fig. 4 is not only more shapely 
but also more readable, which shows that pleasing arrange- 
ment and legibility usually go hand in hand. 

Worpds and letters of the English language are written and 
printed from left to right, and any departure from this arrange- 
ment is a trial to the eye and a detriment to any bit of printing 
that contains such perverted arrangement of type lines. They 
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FIG. 5. Fic. 6 


‘are particularly bad in advertising printing, where insistent 
legibility is the chief requirement. In Fig. 5, the vertical 
arrangement of the city name renders it very illegible and 
hard to read, except perhaps to the occasional Chinamen who 
might happen to see it, although it probably was not designed 
to attract the attention or invite the immigration of the yellow 
race. It is not absolutely essential that the display should 
be so large on the title of a small folder, and Fig. 6 shows 
the same matter reset in smaller type and in legitimate English 
fashion. The city name is a size smaller than in Fig. 5, but 
much more striking and plain. White space and shapeliness of 
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arrangement give distinction and style to the matter in Fig. 6 
that in Fig. 5 is elaborate but ineffective. A simple design, 
besides being time-saving in composition, always wears better 
than the overdone or eccentric shape. Vertical alignment of 
words is simply an eccentricity that does not accomplish any- 
thing or add to the attractiveness of the page by its oddity. 
It is not catchy, an element that all advertising composition 
should possess. Catchiness may sometimes mean the most 
simple effect possible to attain, and never means abnormal or 
perverted arrangements that are direct violations of the first 
principle of advertising display —legibility. A feeling or 
appreciation for the needs of the advertiser should prevent the 
compositor from assembling type in ingenious ,forms solely 
for the personal gratification of creating unique shapes. 


A LETTER-HEAD is an embarrassing proposition to the com- 
positor when it demands the arrangement of long lists of 
agencies and articles in addition to the legitimate matter 
usually found on commercial paper. Considerable ingenuity 
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is required in such a case to make the display effective, and 
Fig. 7 shows a heading that fails in its style of composition 
to exploit the subject matter in the best manner. The firm 
name is not large enough, and particularly in this case should 
it be the dominating line because the business of the firm is 
indicated in the title, and where space is valuable and so much 
matter is to be displayed it is important that one line should 
be the feature of the job, as secondary display is confusing. 
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The main lines are piled up in a heavy, awkward fashion and 
no attempt has been made to separate the different items of 
the heading in any way, and the result is a confused mass 
of type without feature or distinction. The panel style of 
composition is perhaps sometimes unnecessary in headings, but 


this example offers an excellent opportunity for the use of that 


arrangement, and Fig. 8 is the result. The improvement is 
obvious, and a plain, legible and dignified heading is shown, 
in which the agent lists are separated and taken care of in 
the side panels, and the firm name and other lines are grace- 
fully arranged in the center. The term gracefully is used 
advisedly in comparison with the display of Fig. 7. It is 
sufficient and appropriate,.and shows how a confusing amount 
of matter can be coherently arranged and effectively displayed. 
Some compositors have an impression that a job is not appro- 
priately typed unless some of the ornamental letters are used. 
On the contrary, the best printing is the plainest printing and 
it is an improved taste that requires plain type faces, and 
this is borne out by the product of modern typefounding. 
Although new and artistic type faces are being constantly 
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produced, they all will bear the test of legibility, a require- 
ment that was not always asked for in former years. 


Two ADVERTISING designs composed by a student of the 
Inland Printer Technical School are interesting as examples 
of display composition and the different treatment that can 
be accorded such work. The first (Fig. 9) might be called 
an artistic ad. Harmony and attractiveness of type arrange- 
ment have been considered rather than assertive and forceful 
display, as shown in Fig. 10. The question of which is the 
‘more effective ad. is an open one. Both have certain elements 
of attractiveness which differ in quality, and consideration of 
position and the medium used would affect the style of the ad. 
somewhat. On a page surrounded by competing ads., Fig. 10 
would be the most effective, on account of the strength of its 
display, which would give it at least an equal chance with 
other claimants in arresting the attention of the reader. The 
other one (Fig. 9) is better suited as a page ad. in books of a 
more permanent character than the casual magazine, and in 
which the reader has some leisure to examine and read the 
advertising pages. In such cases, strong display should give 
way to attractive and harmonious arrangement, and the adver- 
tiser will be benefited just as much by the favorable impression 
created by the artistic typography of the ad. as he was by 
the association of the name and article advertised which is 
impressed on the reader by the forceful display of Fig. ro. 
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The style of composition of an advertisement should vary 
according to the location and class of publication for which 
it is intended. The matter of effectiveness depends largely 
on the write-up of the ad. Although indifferent display will 
sometimes lessen greatly the desired effect of good writing, 
the reverse is also true, that complex and involved argument 
requiring conflicting display is the chief cause of many 
ineffective ads. Effective display is simple display, and the 
more plain and concise the argument of an ad. is made the 
better chance there is of setting it in effective style. The 
two ads. under consideration are simply announcements, and 
are interesting as examples of the different expression in type 
of the same matter. 


In order to show the importance of intelligent spacing, a 
title-page has been reproduced and reset (Figs. 11 and 12) 
that illustrates effectively the monotony of even space between 
all lines on a title and the variety and distinction gained by 
clustering certain parts and irregular space division. This 
monotony of space division is not improved by the little catch 
lines that alternate with the main lines of the page. Some 
arrangement with a view to eliminating these obnoxious little 
connectives was one of the chief motives for resetting. A 
semi-extended letter in all cap. lines should be used only on 
broad pages, as it generally has a flat appearance on a normally 
shaped one. Another fault with Fig. 11 that shows the inability 
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to meet unforeseen conditions or to depart from the sphere of 
the commonplace in order to effect a slight improvement in 
appearance is the insufficient space between the words of the 
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line “the public schools.” It is customary, of course, to set 
the title the same measure as the rest of the book, but if, after 
some experimenting, a line is found suitable, but a trifle large 
for the measure, there is no objection to setting it in a measure 
one or two picas wider, so that the selected line will come in 
and be properly spaced. The line referred to could easily have 
been two picas wider, and so permitted normal spacing. In 
Fig. 12 the rearrangement has cleared the page of most of the 
catch lines, and by grouping the main lines a more coherent 
shape and one that is more easily comprehended by the eye has 
been attained. The arrangement of Fig. 12 might be questioned 
on the score that the line “the public schools” is not of chief 
importance and should not be larger than the two top lines 
or the line following. But as long as the title is large enough 
to be readable, arrangements are permissible that will make 
the page more shapely. It could have been set as a straight 
paragraph, in one size of type, either capitals or lower-case, 
but the effect is rather formal and precise. So long as the 
line displayed is not misleading, there is no objection to giving 
the greater prominence to a subordinate line for the sake of 
better balance and appearance. 


WHEN panels are used within panels they should be of the 
same general shape. This does not apply to a panel divided 
by inside rules into several space divisions, but where a panel 
is placed inside an outside border, but in no way connected 
with it, as shown in Fig. 13. It crowds the margin, the two 
panels conflict, and the desirable effect of white space that 

_would have given the type more distinction is lost, and type 
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and rule interfere with each other. The type is rather small 
for so large a space, and the inside panel design is not appro- 
priate for a cover-title of the character shown. Fig. 14 shows 
a resetting, leaving off the inside panel arrangement, which 
detracts from the display and is a little bit fussy, and by cen- 
tering and using larger type greater dignity and better balance 
are attained (Fig.14). A simple arrangement is generally more 
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effective than one overloaded with ornamentation, and will 
“wear better.” In educational publications, with which are 
associated the numerous high-school periodicals, a very plain, 
orderly and neat style of composition should be followed. 
Tendencies toward the slap-dash and ornamented styles of 
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composition that are sometimes seen in the latter class of 
publications should be avoided, being out of harmony with 
the intent and purpose of education. By following quiet styles 
of type display, no sacrifice of artistic appearance is involved; 
in fact, good style and appearance are furthered by such con- 
siderate treatment. The publications of the larger colleges 
are excellent models for school printing, and the careful 
avoidance of extravagance shown by their typography is the 
chief feature which we wish to commend to the producers of 
high-school journals. Next to the name, the month is most 
important on a periodical cover, and should be large enough 
to be seen without trouble. This is a common error with 
some of the standard monthlies, the month being so unob- 
trusively printed that it is difficult to find. Moving the inside 
panel of Fig. 13 away from the outside panel would have been 
a simple method of improvement. There being nothing to 
balance it as shown, a more central position would have 
removed the suggestion of unbalance made by its up-in-the- 
corner position. 


CoMMERCIAL work generally should be small and neat rather 
than large and coarse. Particularly should printing for the 
professions and the finer classes of mechanical endeavor be in 
a quiet and refined style indicative of the callings represented. 
Fig. 15 is a good advertising design and might be acceptable as 
a business card for a blacksmith or hardware merchant, but 
a jeweler’s card should reflect the delicacy of the occupation 
advertised or announced. Small sizes and plain type in series 
are proper for such a card, and Fig. 16 shows an appropriate 
setting. It should be printed on the very best two-ply bristol 
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and so reflect in printing and material the high grade of skilled 
and refined workmanship implied by the term jeweler. Per- 
haps the type at hand is not entirely suitable. In that case 
the compositor simply uses what type he has to the best 
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FIG. 15. 


advantage, remembering that selection of sizes and arrange- 
ment counts more than mere accessibility to desirable type- 
faces. An understanding of the needs or requirements of the 
iob under consideration and of the right way of setting it com- 
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prises the art of the compositor, and the type is merely the 
instrument of expression, the quality and variety of which 
may vary in different offices, but usually the type-faces and 
sizes are sufficient to allow intelligent and proper arrange- 
ment. In this connection it might be well to add that a study 
and knowledge of type-faces and their adaptability to different 
grades of work are very necessary and should be very interest- 
ing. In a general way, certain faces are associated with some 
particular kind of work. For commercial work, the smaller 
sizes of the heavy and light gothics, the old styles and the 
various imitations of engravers’ faces supplied by the type- 
founders are in good taste. Mr. De Vinne’s “ Plain Printing 
Types” is a book that would be an interesting and profitable 
means of acquiring a historical knowledge of what should 
be to all compositors a most fascinating subject, and which 
would be a distinct help to them in the practice of their art. 


To MANY users, printing is a medium of bare utility, and 
their practice in buying is a reversal of the adage ‘“ Not how 
cheap, but how good.” 
encourages the operation of printing-offices by those whose 
previous experience is not sufficient and whose practice and 
taste in type affairs are not varied and sound enough to warrant 
their incursion into the printing field. These ventures are 
sometimes accompanied by pretentious advertising whose type 
expression gives the lie direct to the printed words. The 
term “amateur” does not apply, because it would mean 


It is this market that permits and. 
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undesirable association with much good printing produced by 
men whose avocation it has been to study and practice the 
art of typography and give expression to their ideals by the 
making of beautiful books entirely apart from any considera- 
tion of gain. A reproduction of a card is shown (Fig. 17) 
that is unembarrassed by any motive of good design or of 
the usage and style ordinarily observed in the composition 
of a business card. It is this style of printing that brings 
down the general average and shows the necessity of some 
elementary education in the principles and practice of job 
composition. It seems entirely superfluous to point out the 
errors in this card. The use of five different type-faces, the 
obtrusive word ornaments and chiefly the ineffective display are 
self-evident faults that any intelligent compositor will appre- 
ciate. It shows that job composition is not the easy, natural 
thing to do—even the plainest forms—that some people 
imagine, but that observation, study and a keen interest in the 
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work must go hand in hand with the practice at the case. In 
the resetting of this card (Fig. 18) an ordinary, neat arrange- 
ment is given that would not tax the material of any office, 
but is decidedly more effective and useful, and even more artis- 
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tic, than Fig. 18. This comparison will show that the know- 
ing how and reasons for doing are as essential in printing as 
any other art, and although the method and application differ 
from some processes of the graphic arts, yet the underlying 
principles of balance, harmony and other requirements of good 
taste are the same. 

AN appreciation of the fitness of things is not apparent in 
the composition of the title-page shown in Fig. 19. A desire 
to make it attractive is evident by the ornament used, but a 
confiding faith in the power of ornamentation to lift the design 
out of the commonplace has blinded the designer to the essen- 
tials that would have accomplished what the ornament has 
failed to do. In fact, the ornament emphasizes the crude and 
heavy type selection and arrangement that utterly perverts 
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Example of Panel Title Page. Inland Printer Technical School 
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what should have been in some degree a graceful and har- 
monious title. The type is monotonously heavy and the display 
in part misleading. Although the articles are intended for a 
special market and use, it is unnecessary that they should be 
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indicated in type of the same size. By reducing the size of 
these lines of secondary importance, the subject words are 
given the prominence needful in commercial title-pages. 
Another point of error is the helpless, indefinite arrangement 
of the lines. Some appreciation of order and feeling for good 
arrangement would have placed the type inside the border in 
some position that could have made effective use of the sur- 
rounding white space, instead of spreading the type in such a 
fashion that one of the most valuable assets of display-— 
contrast —is minimized. These suggestions are illustrated in 
the resetting (Fig. 20) which, although not entirely impeccable, 
shows the value of contrast in two ways. First, by type con- 
trast in size, by which the eye is instantly attracted by the 
main display and is not confused by competing lines of minor 
importance, and secondly, by the contrast obtained by sur- 
rounding the type by a broad measure of white space. This 
latter is a most valuable and inexpensive method of giving 
distinction to display, and every book page is a simple illus- 
tration of its value, and up to a certain limit, the broader the 
space between type and margin the more impressive is the 
appearance of the type-page. Very often printing set in a 
wide measure and with large type would have been more 
attractive if reduced both in measure and type size, the added 
margin or white space gained being a distinct advantage to its 
appearance. 





A TRADE UNION’S WISE DECISION. 


In deciding to undertake an important building enterprise 
involving the expenditure of $80,000, the Chicago Bricklayers 
and Stonemasons Union has acted in a manner entirely worthy 
of an intelligent and responsible trades organization. It has 
been a large property owner in this city for years. Foolish talk 
to the effect that labor unions must not acquire possessions 
that might be seized on judgments or fines for contempt of 
court growing out of strikes or other labor difficulties there- 
fore has no weight with it. Arguments of that sort were 
advanced recently to secure the postponement of building oper- 
ations contemplated by Typographical Union No. 16. They 
are unworthy of consideration by intelligent trade-unionists. 

The interests of organized labor do not lie in the evasion 
of responsibility for its actions, but in establishing its respon- 
sibility in every possible way. The individual who is irre- 
sponsible can receive little consideration at the hands of those 
whose reliability is unquestioned. It is the responsible trade 
union whose deliberate acts have weight, for its well-consid- 
ered decisions are recognized to be based upon reason and 
knowledge. Such organizations prosper. Employers of labor 
who understand their business do not make war upon trades 
unions that use their power rationally. They fight only the 
abuse of power that hurts workingmen and employer alike. 

Anything that renders a trade union responsible anchors 
it on the side of right and reason. Responsibility is a valu- 
able financial asset which benefits the individual trade-union- 
ist directly, rendering him secure in remunerative employment 
by protecting him from rash and ruinous action based on hasty 
judgment. No property owner in Chicago is more secure in 
his rights than is the Chicago Bricklayers and Stonemasons 
Union, which has occupied its own building for many years.— 
Chicago Daily News. 





ONCE A SUBSCRIBER, ALWAYS A SUBSCRIBER. 


I have been taking your valuable magazine since I have 
been in the printing business, and I would not be without it, 
for I have learned a great deal through it, and as long as I 
continue in the printing business I must have it, and if I 
should ever go out of the business I would continue reading it 
just the same, for it is very interesting—V. H. Stauford, 
Sisterville, West Virginia. 
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PRIMITIVE No. 2. 


CAPS $1.30 6 POINT. 24A "36 a $2.45 LOWER CASE $1.15 
GREEN GRASS COVERING THE HILLSIDES IN THE PARK 
Every man who has machinery in his charge should go over 
it thoroughly at frequent intervals and examine every part 
most carefully so that he may be at all times certain 23489 





CAPS $1.35 8 POINT. 20A 30a $2.50 LOWER CASE $1.15 
A DROP OF OIL KEEPS THE BEARINGS COOL 
That there is nothing loose nor any pieces missing 
and should at the same time examine oil holes 25 


CAPS $1.25 10 POINT. 15A 20a $2.30 LOWER CASE $1.05 


RAIN DROP ON THE WINDOW PANE 
Journals are destroyed because dirt in the 
oil holes kept all oil from the bearings 2 


CAPS $1.40 12 POINT. 12A 18a $2.60 LOWER CASE $1.20 


TOO MANY HOURS ARE LOST 
It is all right to have boys do this 
work but see that they do it right 


CAPS $1.80 18 POINT. 8A 12a $3.25 LOWER CASE $1.45 


COLD SNOW STORM 
Wind from the South 234 


CAPS $1 95 24 POINT. 6A 10a $3.55 LOWER CASE $1.60 


ROLLING STONE 
Out in the Suburbs 8 


CAPS $2.90 36 POINT. 4A 6a $5.25 LOWER CASE $2.35 


DRESS SUIT 
Guard House 4 


CAPS $4.60 48 POINT. 4A 5a $8.40 LOWER CASE $3.80 


SUMMIT 
Crossing 5 


CAPS $7.35 60 POINT. 4A 5a $13.00 LOWER CASE $5.65 


MINES 


Bullion 8 


Lining System. 





PRIMITIVE No. 2 ITALIC. 


CAPS $0.90 6 POINT. 16A 32a $2.00 LOWER CASE $1.10 
FLOWERS WILL SOON BE GROWING IN THE GARDENS 
These wages have been agreed on as fair remuneration 
for the average workman under average conditions as to 
cost of living and to make the scale meet what is 612345 





CAPS $1.00 8 POINT. 15A 30a $2.25 LOWER CASE $1.25 


BIG RIOT IN THE STREETS OF MANCHURIA 
The more desirable and highly paid classes of 
labor are dealt with in the same manner 7890 


CAPS $1.20 10 POINT. 12A 24a $2.45 LOWER CASE $1.25 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE PRIZE 
WaAile it is not essential to the purposes 
of this article to discuss details of 235 


CAPS $1.30 12 POINT. 10A 20a $2.75 LOWER CASE $1.45 


SUNSHINE IN THE STREET 
If the policy of drift is approved 
and the clash cornes suddenly 8 


CAPS $1.75 18 POINT. 7A 12a $3.25 LOWER CASE $1.50 


LONG COLD NIGHT 
Sqjourning in Greece 86 


CAPS $1.95 24 POINT. 6A 10a $3.55 LOWER VASE $1.60 


LEDGER BOOKS 
Eight Cashiers Gone 


CAPS $2.90 36 POINT. 4A 6a $5.25 LOWER CASE $2.35 


GOLDPENS 
E'‘ngagement 5 


CAPS $4.60 48 POINT. 4A 5a $8.40 LOWER CASE 3.80 


ENGINE 
Streams 4 


CAPS $6.00 60 POINT. 3A 4a $11.50 LOWER CASE $5.50 


CHOSE 
Garland 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Specs 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsIMILE SimpLex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue Mecnanicat Detaits OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue LinotyPe Operator’s Companion.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
— or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Correct Keysoarp FinGEr1nc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. ; 

Stusss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A_ practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an ambition to 
become a “ swift.”’ Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsiM1Le LinotyPe Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE LiNoTyPE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, ‘‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 128 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


DON’T FORGET 


That the first elevator must slide freely in the gibs. 

That these gibs are slotted and can be moved to permit 
free action of the elevator and take up unnecessary play. 

That the knife wiper is operated by the descent of the 
elevator. 

That if knife-wiper bar binds, it will prevent the free 
descent of elevator. 

That on its up-stroke, the rod attached to first elevator 
lever should raise the knife-wiper bar high enough for the 
depression in the bar to catch on the spring pin in guide. 

That if latch rod on first elevator lever is bent it will pre- 
vent full up or down stroke of first elevator. 

To keep the brass wiper in place to remove metal shavings 
from knives. 

When closing vise, to see that the wiper bar is in its guide. 


Two MOLDs are required on the Monotype for casting the 
various bodies from fourteen to thirty-six point. 

H. O. Houcuton & Co., the Riverside Press, Boston, are one 
of the latest prominent firms to install a battery of Monotypes. 

Tue fire which laid waste the business district of Baltimore 
caused the destruction of ninety-eight Linotypes in various 
offices. 

In a test of Monotype type for accuracy in size and height 
to paper recently made by an expert typefounder, it was found 
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to be as accurate as regular foundry-made type. The test was 
made with type taken from a case at-random. 

Tue Lanston Monotype Company is operating schools of 
instruction in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

THE “patent inside” is passing. Papers which used them 
twenty years ago now have Linotype machines and set all their 
matter at home. 

Durinc the year 1903 the Unitype Company installed over 
two hundred Simplex machines in new offices, besides adding 
to plants already in existence. 

WE will be pleased to show samples of intricate Monotype 
or Linotype composition in this department. Operators are 
requested to send in specimens. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made whereby any questions 
regarding the operation of the Monotype will be answered in 
this department by an expert on that machine. 

BE sure the pipes that carry water to the Monotype mold 
do not become clogged. Stoppage of the water circulation 
when the caster is at work means serious damage. 

GeEorGE J. CarTER, identified with the typesetting-machine 
business for a number of years, has taken a position with the 
Wood & Nathan Company, the selling agents of the Monotype. 


THE new double-deck Linotype is invading the newspaper 
ad.-rooms, and much of the body matter and also the display- 
work of metropolitan newspaper ads. are nowadays set on the 
machine. 

JosEPpH CZECH, a printer in the Polish Gazette office, Chi- 
cago, was killed by an electric shock when he formed a circuit 
by laying one hand on a Linotype machine and the other on 
the gas pipe. 

On January 30, in the office of the Green Bay (Wis.) Daily 
Advocate, in one hour and thirty-five minutes, 12,420 ems of 
type were set on their Simplex machine, an average of 8,760 
ems per hour. 

Amonc the thirty-three machines shipped by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company to establish new plants during the 
month of February, three went to Havana, Cuba. Twenty-two 


Linotypes were also added to existing plants. 


By using a border matrix in “dead lines,’ Monotype 


offices make a profit even off the compositor’s errors, as by 
saving the characters it is not long before a supply is provided 
at no expense. A border matrix costs the small sum of 30 
cents. 


THE union scale in Detroit provides that whenever an office 
installs typesetting machines, all the compositors, whether 
machine men or not, shall work the same hours as the machine 
operators. The hand scale calls for fifty-four hours; for 
machines, fifty hours. 


THE Monotype Company is cutting a line of standard job 
faces, and will soon be able to furnish matrices for casting 
De Vinnes, Gothics, Caslons, etc., in any size up to thirty-six- 
point. The machines are now being equipped with an attach- 
ment that will cast the larger sizes. 


THE alignment of Monotype typé may be varied at will. 
It is necessary for caster operators to use care in making the 
“line,” as otherwise the type used for corrections will not 
line with type cast specially for the work, and the result will 
be faulty alignment, very disagreeable in appearance. There 
is no excuse whatever for faulty alignment in Monotype com- 
position. 

Tuere are three Monotype machines in the Victorian Gov- 
ernment Printing Works, in Melbourne, which have been 
working continuously without stoppage since they were 
installed, about twelve months ago. One machine has been 
used constantly in the New South Wales Government Print- 
ing-office, Sydney, for four months, and the New Zealand 
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Government Printer has ordered a Monotype for the works in 
Wellington, upon high official recommendation. 

Ir is not economy to run Monotype casting machines too 
fast. A speed of not exceeding 150 characters per minute will 
give the best results. At this rate, on ordinary straight matter, 
the machine is turning out about 4,500 ems per hour, while on 
tabular or other favorable copy the speed in ems is much 
greater. 

One of the largest publishing houses in the world recently 
printed a de luxe edition of Edgar Allen Poe’s works, consist- 
ing of but twenty-six sets. Each set sold for $500. All the 
type, except the title-pages, was cast and composed on the 
Monotype. As a set of this work comprised ten volumes, each 
book was worth $50. 

Tue double-magazine Linotype is beautifully illustrated in 
the catalogue just issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany dealing specially with this, the latest development of the 
Linotype. “ Double-deckers,” as they are called, are coming 
into such general use that the sectional and other views given 
of this style of machine are particularly interesting. Speci- 
mens of composition which may be readily done on the double- 
decker are also shown, and these will be a revelation to many. 
The cover-page is embellished with the colophons of medieval 
printers, as are also the inner pages. It is one of the hand- 
somest booklets ever issued by the Mergenthaler Company. 


Vis—E Automatic.— J. W. S. sends several matrices, the 
ears of which have been damaged by the aligning rib in a 
universal mold, and writes: “Would you be kind engugh to 
tell me through your Notes and Queries on Machine Compo- 
sition, what causes the ‘cuts’ in the ears of the enclosed 











Photo by F.S,. Andrus, Lowville, N. Y. 
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matrices?” Answer— Damage of this kind to lower inside 
ears of matrices is caused by the machine failing to come to 
a stop when an overset or “tight” line is sent in. The vise 
automatic should do this work, the screw in the first elevator 
which strikes the top of the automatic projecting through the 
vise-cap being the means of adjustment. Raise the screw 
until no line will go through; then set screw down a little at 
a time, after backing up the machine, until the machine does 
not stop on a normal line. 

Recent Linotype shipments from the English factory 
included installations for L’Jtalie, Rome; Transvaal Adver- 
tiser, Pretoria; M. Olof Nilsson, Stockholm; Imprimerie du 
Roi, Brussels; M. Severijns, Brussels; Van Graefschepe, 
Ostend; M. A. Schmauder, Paris; Straits Times Press, Ltd., 
Singapore; M. Joseph Galland, Paris; Imprimerie Faust, 
Liege; Le Petit Provencal, Marseilles; Les Derniéres Nou- 
velles Politiques and Régionals, Amiens; Paris Sport, Paris, 
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and M. H. Roberge, Paris. Additional machines have also 
been added to the plants of MM. Bonmartini & D’Amico, 
Rome; M. A. Mertens, Brussels; L’Express, Liege; Timaru 
Post, New Zealand; Le Petit Nigois, Nice; XXe. Siécle, 
Brussels; Ostgota Korrespondenten, Linkoping, and M. A. H. 
Jordan, Copenhagen. 


Matrices AND Macazines.— C. H. M., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, writes: “As an operator, a never-ending source of 
annoyance is stuck matrices. Generally the key, reed, etc., seem 
to work perfectly, the letter usually sticking about an inch 
from the bottom of channel. A tap on the magazine is apt 
to coax it down; at other times the reed barely moves and has 
to be worked by the fingers. Often a letter will drop so slowly 
as to transpose, and if a finger is held on the key they come 
down very irregularly, sometimes pausing for two or three 
seconds.” Answer— If the mouth of the magazine is dirty or 
ears of matrices bruised, it would cause matrices to stick as 
described. The magazine should never be pounded to assist 
matrices in dropping. Run out the matrices and brush out the 
magazine, moistening the brush with gasoline if magazine is 
greasy and polishing with graphite afterward. 


AVERAGE SpEED.— T. C. M., New York city, writes: “I 
note your answer to ‘A Printer’ regarding a fair day’s work 
on thirteen-em eight-point on the Linotype. Does your esti- 
mate include corrections? What should be a fair day’s work 
on good book or magazine composition—as THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for example? I mean by a fair day’s work, how 
much should a man do on this class of composition, the oper- 
ator delivering the matter set and corrected ready for the 
make-up? How many pieces, approximately, are there in a 
Linotype machine?” Answer— The reply, 3,800 to 4,000 ems 
brevier per hour, was given for newspaper work, solid matter. 
As THE INLAND PRINTER pages are set leaded and the measure 
is twenty ems pica, the average should be higher on matter of 
this kind — 4,500 to 5,000 per hour. The estimates given are 
for corrected matter. The number of pieces in the Linotype 
machine is unknown. 


It is officially announced that the Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany has just completed the sale of its continental rights to 
the English company which had previously purchased the 
rights for Great Britain. The terms of the sale are for the 
space of three years from January 1, 1904, on the payment of 
$25,000 a year for the license, payments to be made quarterly 
in advance, the first payment having already been made, and 
in addition royalties on all machines used. The casting 
machines and perforators are to be manufactured in America 
by the Lanston Company, while the dies and matrices are to 
be made by the English company. Installations show an 
increase of more than one hundred per cent over last year. 
There are now 121 plants in operation in England, consisting 
of 229 casting machines and 292 keyboards. In 1902 they put 
out fifty-nine casting machines and sixty-three keyboards, as 
against 122 casting machines and 143 keyboards in 1903. Sales 
of Monotypes in England are almost as great as in the United 
States. 


Ir Is to LAuGH.— When an inexperienced or uninformed 
person starts out to diagnose Linotype troubles there is sure to 
be some amusing things said. For instance, in a recent num- 
ber of the American Pressman, the editor of the pressroom 
department of that journal replies to a query by a correspond- 
ent who asks what causes Linotype slugs to raise in the forms 
while on the press. He says the trouble is of more frequent 
occurrence on long lines. To which the reply is made by the 
department editor of that publication: “Long lines, espe- 
cially when these are of the full-limit measure of the machines, 
cause more trouble than short lines; this occurs when the 
lines have been overspaced by the Linotype operators. Indeed, 
overtight spacing is the cause of one of the most serious faults 
to be found in forms made up of Linotype matter, because this 




















renders it next to impossible to lock up forms as they should 
be for the pressroom. Long lines can not do otherwise than 
work up above the printing surface, by reason of the running 
of the printing-press, more especially when the lines face the 
inking rollers lengthwise, for their action on the lines so made 
tends to loosen them at the bottom, and the weaker or shorter 
slugs ‘rock’ them up above the form level.” It is easy to see 
where the pressroom expert was led astray. When the querist 
stated the trouble was of most frequent occurrence on long 
lines, he undoubtedly meant on wide-measure lines. It is a 
physical impossibility fot the operator to make slugs longer 
or shorter by overspacing or underspacing the lines. The 
body, or slug proper, is cast in an (for the time being) inflex- 
ible mold, and the slugs can not vary in length. If the oper- 
ator oversets the line, it will simply fail to cast, or if the 
machine is out of adjustment, the face only will be a trifle 
longer than the body, but this would never cause the slugs 
to work up on the press. Nor would what are termed “ short 
lines,” as on these the face only is shorter than the width of 
the column. The real cause of slugs working up is in all 
cases the result of the slug-trimming knives being set improp- 
erly, making the slug wider at the top than at the base. 


Epitor BramMwoop, of The Typographical Journal, publishes 
the annual report of wage scales, etc., of subordinate unions of 
the International Typographical Union. It appears that the 
hours of labor have been reduced for machine men in 177 
instances since the last report, May 1, 1902. The following 
table shows the number of the various makes of machines in 
use: 








































| Union Non-union | = ee eg 
| offices. offices. = ;}eg| wu 
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" | | 
| | | | 
Mergenthaler.... | 4,393 1,078 | 653 | 251 5.471 | 904 | 6,375 
Monotype . 62 126 | 3 34 188 | | 25 
Simplex 117 | 39 49 | 15 156 64 220 
Monoline 73 | 18 Io | 6 gt | 16} 107 
Rogers go | I 8 | I gl | 9 | 100 
Empire 4 | 24 5| a1 28} 16] 44 
Thorne | 9 1 | 8 31 9 | 40 
Graphotype . | TA leocesuks 7 S| Peeeee 14 
Compositype .... Bilicacews Eecaves | A ldaesas 4 
Fen a LSS eee —| 
IN Kinctincows nevins | 4,762 | 1,312 729 | 326 | 6,074 | 1,055 | 7,129 
t 





Percentage in union offices, 85+. 

* Figures in this column represent machines in use in the jurisdiction 
of 627 reporting unions. 

Machines have not as yet been introduced in the jurisdic- 
tion of eighty-two unions. The number of unions reporting 
the various kinds of machines in operation is as follows: 


EE OC Te Te LTT POPC EE Per er 485 
SIE reece ceatnes wach anewicueauncdueadee 148 
MOE ai Sapte ces nese Riende se iacrueneeeeccdas 26 
WMONOUNE. citinc ce scawacweanneeasnouedee ocacenss 25 
EE CT ne er Pe Tee 21 
CTT, Serene arene Cre Cree TET ITT OCC TEC T 19 
ION al hee wee a cneonee Cec ont eae sceranuenawe 10 
CINE, Sk occoconcdot owcwekanvarecuemounee 2 
Graeiie> cece vaseecuecncsscauchevocecuweeenes I 


The proportion of union and non-union operators is shown 
in the following report: 























| bres | Non- | - * Per ct. 
Class of Employes. { ees union. Total. union. 
, 
id | 
Male machine operators .............+++-- -| 8,526 | 519 | 9,045 94% 
Female machine operators............ .-.++ 325 | 195 520 6244 
NEROIIIE CORMIONS rect weainits sa Mc ease cade siciassl 596 | 31 627 95 
Operator-MaChiists «...605 cise cscccsscse cee 970 69 1,039 93% 
PROMD = oacot: seated cvcudetaculdsadedetesens | 10,417 814 | 11,231 92% 
| | 





* The percentages are not reduced to accurate fractions. 


A New Process or MECHANICAL CoMPOSITION.— The New 
York Times has an account of an invention for which the 
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bold assertion is made that it marks as great a step in advance 
of present methods of printing as the Linotype was an advance 
over the old method of hand composition. It has been tested 
at the works of the Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing & 
Printing Company, Grand street and Morgan avenue, Brook- 
lyn. The invention has been named the Lithotype, as it is the 
outgrowth of a new process of doing lithograph work from 
prepared aluminum plates. In fact the two inventions are 
complementary. The inventor of the Lithotype is Walter S. 
Timmis, consulting engineer of the Sackett & Wilhelms Com- 
pany, while credit for the discovery that aluminum plates can 
be used in all the varieties of printing in which lithograph 
stone has hitherto been employed belongs to John Mullaly, 
president of the United States Aluminum Printing Plate Com- 
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PRIMITIVE METHODS IN THE POULTRY INDUSTRY. 


pany, which controls the right to use aluminum plates for 
printing purposes, and also president of the Aluminum Press 
Company, which manufactures the style of presses found nec- 
essary for the new process. For the Lithotype the claim is 
made that it eliminates the setting and distribution of type, 
both by hand and machine, and does away with matrixmaking, 
stereotyping or electrotyping and their attendant difficulties 
and details. The plates are less than 1-32 of an inch in thick- 
ness. “As at present constructed,” says the inventor, “the 
Lithotype consists of two parts or devices operating separately. 
Arrangements, however, have been made to coordinate these 
parts. The first consists of a small machine comprising a key- 
board similar to the ordinary typewriter keyboard, perforating 
device to perforate a paper ribbon or strip of any required 
length, and a counting device. The perforating device is 
operated electrically and controlled by the depression of the 
keys. The machine automatically takes.care of the spaces 
between the words. The perforated slip goes directly into the 
second part of the combination, which operates to bring the 
printing member into position, so that the selected character 
is directly opposite the printing point. The character is then 
inked, the paper is moved up to the character and the impres- 
sion is taken therefrom. This action is repeated for each 
character until the line is completed, when the paper-carrying 
device returns and moves for the new line. The transfer thus 
obtained is now ready to be impressed on the surface of the 
prepared aluminum plate. The plate, with the imposed trans- 
fer, is put under pressure, the paper is washed off, the impres- 
sion thus made is ‘rolled up,’ and then, with a few finishing 
touches, it is ready for the press.” 

Locx-up oF Motp Disxk.— W. E. K., Portland, Indiana, 
writes: “The first elevator on the machine here has a little 
trick which I would like explained. The elevator jaws line 
up correctly, according to ‘Mechanism of the Linotype.’ It 
also rises to the correct height, and transfers all right. But 
once in a while, with no apparent cause or reason, the line in 
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the act of locking-up for the cast will fail to engage the groove 
in the mold, and up will jump the elevator; then whether or 
no we get a squirt depends upon the acuteness of the operator, 
with chances in favor of the machine. And another thing, 
which I think is connected with the elevator trouble: The 
lower inside ear, which should enter the groove in the mold, 
gets a ‘shave’ at every cast, which leaves a little burr that 
makes the matrices stick in the magazine and fail to drop. 
Especially is this the case on new matrices— until they are 
shaved down to ‘regulation.’ I argued that the elevator did 
not descend far enough; but that can not be the cause, as the 
elevator now goes down to the very limit and the trouble con- 
tinues. It seems to me that the lines hang forward in the 
elevator jaws, as the backs of the matrices stand off consider- 
ably from the backing plate in the outside. jaw. Of course, 
this would raise the lower inside ears a trifle, which would 
prevent their entering the groove (by striking on upper edge) ; 
then the up-kick of the elevator for the purpose of alignment 
would kick it clear up above the mold. My idea is ridiculed, 
but it is the only explanation I can advance. One thing more: 
I examined the elevator jaw, the one that has the rubber 
behind it, and I think that it has either dropped or been sprung 
down about two or three thousandths of an inch. Could this 
be the cause, and is there any remedy?” Answer.—In the 
first place, the mold disk is not locking up properly. Quite 
likely the set-screw, which holds the eccentric pin in adjust- 
ment in the lever which connects mold-slide to the mold-cam, 
is loose and does not force the mold forward tightly against 
the matrix line. Consequently, when the elevator rises to 
make alignment of matrices, the lower ears slip out of groove 
in mold and the metal is forced entirely through the mold and 
into the vise. To remedy this, close the vise jaws and start 
the machine, stopping it when elevator descends and before 
mold-disk comes forward. Now insert a double thickness of 
paper — about .o10 of an inch — between the mold and the vise 
jaws, and let the machine proceed until the disk comes for- 
ward the first time. Stop the machine, and if the paper can be 
pulled out easily the disk is not locking tightly enough — the 
paper should bind slightly. By turning the handle attached to 
the eccentric in the mold-roller which runs in the groove in 
the mold-cam, the disk can be adjusted forward or back. 
Pushing the handle down locks the disk tighter, when the set- 
screw must be made tight to hold it. The shearing of the ears 
of matrices is only evidence of another misadjustment — that 
of the two screws in the elevator head. The adjustment of 
the vise-automatic, which one of these controls, is given to 
J. W. S. in this issue. The other screw controls the down 
stroke of the elevator and should be set first. It should allow 
the elevator to descend with a normal line far enough to per- 
mit a slight upward movement of the elevator just before the 
line is cast. The back elevator jaw may be sprung, as this 
was of frequent occurrence until the new-style back jaw was 
furnished with later machines. It is unlikely the front jaw 
has moved. 
RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Keyboard Mechanism.—F. B. Converse, Jr., Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to the Converse Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. No. 749,773. 

Justifying Mechanism.—F. B. Converse, Jr., Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to the Converse Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. No. 749,720. 

Impression Composing Machine.— Alfred Kraus, Paris, 
France, and Norman Collins, London, England; said Collins 
assignor to said Kraus. No. 743,890. 





AN ELABORATE LUNCHEON. 

The Steamboat Sentinel moved into new quarters last week 
and gave a house-warming to commemorate the occasion. 
Elaborate refreshments, consisting of doughnuts and whisky, 
were served.— Kremmling (Colo.) News. 
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GUSTAVUS F. SWIFT’S MOTTOES. 


Gustavus F. Swift, the late head of the great packing house 
of Swift & Co., Chicago, left an estate worth over $7,000,000. 
Perhaps Mr. Swift did not enjoy all the pleasures of life; in 
fact, he was known to have missed many that even money can 
not buy, and, perhaps, there are people who believe that his 
mode of life was not ideal, but he left to the young men of 
the country —and some old ones as well—a greater legacy 
than can be measured by wealth. He left the example of his 
life and the original maxims which were his guide in building 
a great business. All of these maxims have been collected and 
are presented herewith, complete, for the first time: 

No man, however rich, has enough money to waste in put- 
ting on style. 

The richer a man gets the more careful he should be to 
keep his head level. 

Business, religion and pleasure of the right kind should be 
the only things in life for any man. 

A big head and a big bank account were never found 
together to the credit of any one, and never will be. 

No young man is rich enough to smoke 25-cent cigars. 

Every time a man loses his temper he loses his head, and 
when he loses his head he loses several chances. 

Next to knowing your own business, it’s a mighty good 
thing to know as much about your neighbor’s as _ possible, 
especially if he’s in the same line. 

The best a man ever did shouldn’t be his standard for the 
rest of his life. 

The successful men of to-day worked mighty hard for 
what they’ve got. The men of to-morrow will have to work 
harder to get it away. 

If the concentration of a lifetime is found in one can of 
goods, then that life has not been wasted. 

No man’s success was ever marked by the currency that he 
pasted up on billboards. 

When a clerk tells you that he must leave the office because 
it is 5:30 P.M., rest assured that you will never see his name 
over a front door. 

The secret of all great undertakings is hard work and self- 
reliance. Given these two qualities and a residence in the 
United States of America, a young man has nothing else to 
ask for.— Success. 





ENGLISH PRINTERS THE BEST. 


Mr. Washington Wood, who has been twice around the 
world in the vain quest of a better country than Old England, 
in a recent interview said: “Bring over a lot of the respon- 
sible printers from the best American printeries, shops pro- 
ducing possibly the finest printing of their kinds in the world, 
put them down into average large London and Glasgow and 
Aberdeen offices, tell them to produce there as good work as 
the London, Glasgow or Aberdeen firms are producing, and 
they won’t be able to do it. Americans produce the best print- 
ing, but Britons are the best printers. The American printer 
has everything made right for him at the start; the very best 
of presses, of papers, of inks, of rollers, of temperatures, of 
conditions generally. It is comparatively easy for him to 
produce the best of printing.” 





. TO COMMEMORATE FRANKLIN'S BIRTH. 


Congress has been asked to authorize the minting of a 
medal to commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin in 1906. It is proposed to have a 
single medal in gold, to be presented by the President of the 
United States to the President of France. One hundred and 
fifty bronze medals are to be provided, one hundred of which 
are to be distributed by the President of the United States, 
and fifty medals are to be for the use of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, “held at Philadelphia,” a society founded by 
Franklin. 
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BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

A Concise MANuAL oF PLATEN PressworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

_ Pressworx.— By William J. Kelly. A-manual of practice for print- 
oe and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 

1.50. 

_THE Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ THe THeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ PracticaL GuipE to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutricotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


PRINTING ON PAINTED OR SHELLACKED Woop.— L. S. B., of 
Silver Springs, New York, writes: “I am referred to you 
for information for printing: upon wood finished in paint, 
shellac, etc. The information most desired is preparing inks 
for such printing.” Answer.— Use a good black ink, such as 
“extra quick-drying,” to which add a few drops of clear copal 
varnish or venice turpentine. The inking rollers should be 
medium soft to the touch, and the printing executed in a warm 
room and ona strong press. 


CLEANING A Fett Rotter FoR CoLtorworkK.— J. Z. R., of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, asks for the following information: 
* Will you kindly tell me if colored work can be printed on 
a Cottrell or any other press that carries a felt roller? If so, 
how can the felt roller be cleaned?” Answer.— Colorwork 
can be and is printed on presses carrying felt-covered rollers. 
Indeed, the felt distributing roller has played a very impor- 
tant part in all kinds of printing and on many makes of print- 
ing-presses. Felt rollers may be cleaned as other rollers, using 
turpentine or benzine, preferably the former, for the purpose. 

Wuite Ink on Rep Gioss PAper.— B. B. W., of Cameron, 
Missouri, says: “I want your opinion regarding the printing 
of some labels. I have labels to print on red gloss paper and 
intend to print them with white ink, but have been informed 
that white ink will not work satisfactorily on a gloss paper. 
Will you please tell me whether or not it will work satisfac- 
torily; also, if it is possible to print them with white ink, 
how is the best way to handle them?” Answer.—It is not 
advisable to undertake to print with white ink on gloss or 
enameled paper, because that color and grade of ink is not 
sufficiently opaque to cover the red, especially when of a 
highly glossed surface. A better way to execute the job on 
hand is to send to any of the leading printing-ink makers and 
order a sufficient quantity of aluminum ink. This being white 
and made up the same as gold-bronze ink, is easy to print 
with if dry and fairly well seasoned rollers are employed, and 


_ tinted with geranium red, for the rule form.” 
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will be sure to give you the very best results. After the 
aluminum ink has dried, you will have a nice bright white 
color. Be sure to carry enough of the ink to produce a solid 
color, but no more. 


A Neat TitLe-pace.— F. C. S., of Vinton, Iowa, has sent 
a sample title-page, printed on light green antique-finished 
stock, and writes regarding it: “I herewith enclose title-page 
of the Jowa Telephone Journal for your inspection. The 
colors are cover green for the type form and aluminum white, 
Answer.— The 
sample sent us is really neat and attractive. The presswork is 
praiseworthy and the color effect pleasing. In printing gera- 
nium lake over the aluminum base you have produced a pretty 
lavender, which richly sets off and contrasts pleasingly with 
the green lettering. Then, to add to the excellent features 
of the presswork, the design and typography displayed, espe- 
cially in the treatment of the rulework, stamps the entire 
title-page as a piece of good, substantial printing. 


PRINTING ON PaLM-LEAF Fans.—T. B. Brown, of the 
State Printing Office at Topeka, Kansas, offers the following 
additional information regarding printing on palm-leaf fans: 
“Referring to an item in THE INLAND PrinTER relating to 
‘Printing on Palm-leaf Fans,’ permit me to offer an addi- 
tional suggestion, and a very important one to the printer who 
tries to print on palm-leaf fans. The information is all right 
as far as it goes, but when the form is put on the press and 
made ready to run, the pressman should have at hand a bottle - 
of wood alcohol and a small, fine-grained sponge. The sur- 
face of the fan to be printed on should be rubbed over lightly 
with the sponge dampened with the alcohol. Allow it to dry 
for twenty or thirty seconds before taking the impression. 
Palm-leaf fans are finished with a varnish which repels the 
ink, and the alcohol bath tends to soften the varnish just 
enough to take a good impression. The alcohol evaporates 
very quickly, the surface of the fan resumes its hard, glazed 
finish and holds the ink. Without the aid of the alcohol it is 
just like printing on a piece of glass —the ink smears and will 
not dry in a week.” 


ImpRESSION’ Screws.—C. W. H., of Springfield, Illinois, 
has sent the following letter: “Would like you to settle a 
dispute I- had with my job pressman. He believes in making 
ready with impression screws of job presses, while I believe 
the wrench should be locked up in a drawer and the key 
thtown away. I run seven jobbers for three years, and hired 
a pressman who run the same presses for two years, and we 
never used the impression screws in all that time, except on 
two of the presses, which were Liberties, and on a certain 
class of work. I may be wrong, as I never had a pressman to 
teach me my trade, but had to learn all I know by reading 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and other journals, also ‘ Presswork,’ 
mixed in with a little nerve 2nd common sense. Even with 
these disadvantages, I am now holding my fourth position as 
foreman, having resigned each time of change of my own 
accord, and am still a young man. What I am able to do, 
others ought to be able to do; but if they can not, I suggest 
the very best thing they can do is to begin at once to read 
Tue INLAND PRINTER and there learn something.” Answer.— 
Your conclusion is correct in the main; but there’are a few 
exceptions, the Liberty press being one requiring much use 
of the wrench on the impression screws in setting the platen 
for make-ready. 


PRODUCING TYPEWRITTEN Errect.—F. R. B., of New 
Albany, Indiana, sends copies of work, regarding which he 
writes as follows: “I enclose two samples of typewriter let- 
ters, one of copy submitted to me and the other what I have 
produced, but I have not been able to get the ribbon effect 
like the sample marked. I used several sheets of muslin under 
the top sheet of the tympan, but that does not seem to produce 
the desired effect. It is the ribbon effect that I am after. I 
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have been a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER since 1895, 
and have received many times the cost of same in practical 
suggestions which I have put into actual practice.” Answer.— 
The first objection to note regarding your failure to get the 
ribbon effect on the job is the color of the ink, because that is 
too light; then the make-ready and printing of the form of 
typewriter type is much too perfect, letter for letter, to 
approach the peculiar imperfections of letters produced by 
contact with the inked ribbon. To get the effect desired you 
must get close to the method employed on _ typewriting 
machines. To do this, use a piece of thin white silk stretched 
across the form of type, but securely fastened to the grippers 
on the press at the right and left ends of the platen. This 
acts as a tympan 
sheet, and when 
printed through on 
the paper stock pro- 
duces the ribbon ef- 
fect. There are other 
ways of reaching sim- 
ilar results, especially 
when_ copying-inks 
are necessary, but the 
suggestions here given 
will be found suffi- 
cient for your present 
purpose. 

A Few Important 
QuESTIONS.—The 
Hoosier Printing 
Company, of Muncie, 
Indiana, through its 
superintendent, has 
sent a sheet of a cata- 
logue printed on 22 
by 32 inch coated 
paper stock, showing 
eight pages to each 
form of one side. The 
make-ready is work- 
manlike in all regards 
and shows the press- 
man to be a man 
skilled in presswork. 
Good ink and paper 
are also evident on 
the sheet. The fol- 
lowing letter accom- 
panied the specimen: 
“We herewith enclose 
you a sample of a cat- 
alogue form printed 
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on a 22 by 32 Miehle 
press, with two form 
rollers. Will you ex- 
amine this carefully and let us know through the next issue of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER your criticisms and the time the form 
should require for running 1,500 and make-ready of eight 
pages: and whether or not you can run work of this class on 
this size of press without slip-sheeting; and if there is any- 
thing saved by not slip-sheeting, owing to the care and time 
that would have to be taken in watching it.” Answer— This 
form consists of intricate tabular work, with brass rules, to- 
gether with display headings and general text, and mechanical 
and other devices represented in line drawing. The make- 
ready and running off of 1,500 impressions could be done in 
eight hours. With runs such as this, the work coming from a 
two-roller press should: be slip-sheeted, because a greater 
amount of ink must be carried on the form for effective color 
than if run off on a four-roller machine. There is a saving of 


Photo by Lewis Emmert, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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some time when slip-sheeting is not employed, which is desir- 
able on long runs. Where slip-sheeting is not considered 
necessary, greater vigilance is required on the part of the press- 
man to see that the sheets are carefully removed from the 
fly-table and laid out in small lifts, so as not to create set-off 
on the work. Slip-sheeting should be omitted wherever prac- 
ticable. 

Rotters Fart to INK Form.—W. L. P., Jacksonville, 
Texas, writes to this effect: “I would appreciate some infor- 
mation concerning my press. It fails to print at a certain 
point next to'the delivery end. The bottom of the page fails 
to show up, but it will print all right when paper is run 
through by hand. It is not because of the impression, because 
the same result occurs 
when the impression 
can be seen on the 
opposite side of the 
paper. On investiga- 
tion, I find that at 
the time it fails to 
print there is no ink 
on that particular 
spot. The rollers are 
perhaps harder than 
they ought to be, but 
why should it occur 
at the same particular 
spot? And why 
should the ink fail to 
adhere there and yet 
adhere_ elsewhere, 
even when the rollers 
are down so low that 
the type catches ink 
between the lines and 
spaces? Adjustment 
of rollers, tympan, 
underlaying, cleaning, 
and in fact all that 
the foreman can sug- 
gest, fails to cause 
this press to do de- 
cent work.” Answer. 
—If your statement 
of the case is correct, 
we can not account 
for the rollers not 
covering the form 
properly at the point 
of delivery, other than 
that the first roller is 
not set exactly, end 
for end; or that the 
roller sockets are not 
true or not used 
rightly. You say that when a sheet is run through by hand 
power it does not show defective rolling. This convinces us 
that the real trouble lies in improper adjustment of the first 
and perhaps other form rollers; that there must be looseness 
in the roller sockets and that the rollers are not held in place 
as they should be when the form runs under them. Reset all 
the rollers uniformly, even to the distributors, so that the form 
rollers touch and nicely cover the entire surface. 

Gotp LetrerRING oN BLAcK InK.—H. W. McMillan, of 
Stafford, Kansas, sends a sample of his printing, which is 
somewhat unique. The job is on bird’s-egg-blue stock, in the 
center of which is a solid field of black, size 6% by 9 inches, 
over which appears a circular in twenty-four-point De Vinne 
type, with larger type top and bottom, all printed in gold 
bronze. Directly in the middle of this ebon field, running 
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obliquely, is a card 3%4 by 5 inches, which appears in a glossy, 
ueep gray ground, over which is the lettering in green and 
red. This part of the design is embossed. The creator of this 
piece of odd printing writes: “I herewith enclose piece of my 
work in four colors, which I submit for criticism. The 
expense attached to this job is very small—time, ink and 
stock. The solid colors are printed by my patent process, 
which does away with the cost of plates and insures a perfect 
impression.” Answer— The specimen has the credit of being 
unique, if it possesses no other merit. While the execution is 
said to have been done with four colors, there is gold, black, 
deep gray, red and green, and embossing. We are sorry the 
inventor of the process by which this piece of printing was 
produced did not inform us more particularly how many times 
the job passed through the press before arriving at its pres- 
ent state of finish; also to state in what respect the process 
used by him is patentable. We would like to know more 
about the process and particularly wherein it can benefit the 
printing trade. The specimen is certainly attractive. To those 
wishing to know how gold bronze may be put on over black 
ink and not mingle or stick, the sample under review is a 
splendid demonstration of this combination. 

UNEVEN-FACED Brass Ruies.— W. E. R., of Milbank, 
Dakota, has sent a printed form which has across and down 
single-face brass rules which show light and heavy, notwith- 
standing an apparently even impression on the sheet. He says: 
“T send you proof herewith that caused me considerable 
trouble a few days ago. I wish you would examine it and 
explain what the trouble was, as it may possibly help some 
other fellow out of the same trouble. The job was set up with 
new rule, with the exception of a few twelve, eighteen and 
twenty-four em pieces used in some of the columns; but, as 
you will see, the “ Amount of Tax” and “Total Tax” col- 
umns would not print up, as also some other parts of the form. 
I tried everything I could think of to make the rules print 
uniformly, but to no avail, and I think you will see by the 
proof that my impression was quite uniform. I tried a hard 
tympan and a soft tympan, and finally used a tympan made of 
four sheets of print and two sheets of four-ply bristol, with 
a sheet of twenty-four-pound flat cap for a top sheet, having 
the cut-out sheet on the bottom, below the bristolboard, and one 
sheet of print between bristol and top sheet. The job was 
done on an almost new C. & P. Gordon, 10 by 15, but the 
rollers were old and quite hard. However, I got the press 
and rollers nicely warmed up before starting the work, and 
put a sheet of print under the rule to bring it up against the 
rollers a little stronger. As the rules were new, I could come 
to no other conclusion than that the rollers were not in 
proper condition to lay the ink on right. Am I right?” 
Answer.— The trouble was not caused by uneven height of 
rules, but by uneven dressing; that is, the same strength of 
face was not on all the pieces of brass rule used, hence there 
could not be uniformity of line. An examination of the 
material could not fail to have demonstrated the real lack of 
uniformity. Instances of differences of face in brass rules 
are quite common. Even in the making of single light-faced 
rules there is great difference. You should have taken out 
each piece of the lightest rule and gently and carefully rubbed 
the face a little on a smooth stone or an even-surfaced piece 
of metal. That would have taken off the excessively fine 
finish of the line and helped to make it more like the other 
rules in the form. 

HALF-TONES IN NEWwSPAPERS.—A letter from Mr. F. 
Romanski, of Romanski Photoengraving Company, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, says: “There are several of R. Hoe & 
Co.’s newspaper presses in our city, among them being one at 
each of two competing offices. One of these offices is making 
its own engravings, while we are making the photoengrav- 
ings for the other. The pressman of the first-named estab- 
lishment is very progressive, and overlays every half-tone 
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used and adopts other up-to-date methods, all of which makes 
their paper one of the best printed in the South. We are 
up-to-date, progressive engravers, having a very fine estab- 
lishment, employing sixteen men, and consequently give the 
latter newspaper a much better quality of cuts than the small 
plant of the one that makes their own engravings is able to 
produce. Still, our cuts do not show up as they should, and 
after many investigations, most of the interested parties are 
inclined to believe our statement that the fault is with the 
presswork and not with the cuts. We made an attempt to 
coax the pressman to do this extra labor which is necessary 
to produce the desired results, with very disastrous effects 
to ourselves, having been told that we were too ignorant about 
the printing-press question to argue the point. We were told 
that it was impossible to do overlaying; that the Hoe presses 
were built for straight printing; that any attempt to make a 
change or experiment would result in an uneven pull of the 
paper, tearing it all to pieces; that nobody in the country, with 
the possible exception of the one newspaper in this city, would 
attempt such a change. To make the matter worse, the press- 
man insists that the printing-ink he uses should be reduced 
by himself with coal oil. This, of course, kills the gloss of 
the ink and makes it run so that it is impossible to produce 
good blacks and high lights. The management of the afore- 
said paper is very anxious to produce better results, but it 
looks as if we are all baffled by the peculiar stand taken by 
the pressman. We feel sure that without your support and 
suggestions no improvements are possible, and would ask you 
to kindly submit this letter to an expert familiar with such 
matters. We would thank you to give us suggestions as fully 
as possible, for which we would be very grateful. The Hoe 
presses are of the regular style, up-to-date, for stereotyped 
curved plates, printing two sixteen-page papers at the same 
time. Rubber and felt blankets are used.” Answer.— There 
are different kinds of newspaper presses, some made specially 
for extra-fine work and equipped with cylinder bearers, which 
permit the use of a certain amount of overlaying on cuts, 
while other makes, such as cylinders with what are known as 
“staggers,” will not permit of irregular cylinder surfaces, 
such as would be formed by overlays on illustrations. This 
latter kind of press has no protecting bearers, although it is 
an up-to-date newspaper machine. The best that can be done 
with such a press must be done by very cautious underlaying, 
which in some cases is not even fairly effective. It is often 
found necessary by the best of newspaper pressmen to reduce 
the “tack” of printing-ink, and if coal oil is the best for the 
occasion, it is the part of wisdom to use it, for as a general 
thing, neither ink nor paper are up to the requirements cf 
good newspaper work. We are sorry that you did not accom- 
pany your letter with sample copies of the rival newspapers, 
stating precisely the conditions under which the presswork 
of each was produced, as well as the special make of the 
presses employed. If you are not familiar with the differences, 
it would be wise to have these explained to you, for we believe 
there is a difference in the present case. It would not be 
judicious to stick a cut-out overlay on either a rubber or felt 
blanket, especially if fastened to a “staggered” cylinder. The 
overlay would not remain in its place during an entire edition 
of the paper. Another important department which should 
not be overlooked is the stereotyping-room, and it is well to 
make a little inquiry there when disappointing results are the 
rule. 





KNOWS ONE THAT HASN'T. 


“The Hawville Clarion,” remarks the Hickory Ridge Mis- 
sourian, “wants to know ‘if microbes ever suffer from brain 
fag.” We can answer the question in part, anyhow. The 
microbe that edits the Hawville Clarion never suffers from it. 
He hasn’t any brains to be fagged. We are always glad to be 
able to shed information for the benefit of the ignorant.” 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ReEpucING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DRAWING FOR ReEpRopuctTion.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons ON DecorativE Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice or Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

DRAWING FOR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
te ia for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold oes new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. 2 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRinTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

‘ Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PHoroscaLte.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number 44 square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and nitty Be. lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


Tue British JourNAL ALMANAC.— This volume of 1,604 
pages has been received. It is the work of Thomas Bedding, 
F.R.P.S., the editor of The British Journal of Photography, 
the latter, by the way, being the leading photographic publi- 
cation of the world. This almanac has the most complete col- 
lection of purely photographic formule to be found anywhere. 
Pages to the number of one thousand are taken up with inter- 
esting advertisements of everything photographic. In the list 
of the principal text-books on photography, Jenkins’ “ Photo- 
engraving ” is accidentally omitted. G. Gennert, 26 East Thir- 
teenth street, New York, is the American agent for this 
almanac. The price is $1. 

Tri-cotor FiIttErs.— The “ Functions of Tri-color Filters” 
was the title of a paper read before the Optical Society of Lon- 
don, by Messrs. A. J. Bull and A. C. Jolly. It was the result 
of examinations of tri-color filters in the market. For their 
experiments they tried to reproduce the spectrum, which is 
the most severe test for three-color work. According to 
Process Work, these men arrived at two fundamental conclu- 


sions: (1) That since, in any photographic process, one prints 
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from the parts of the negative where the light has not acted, 
or in proportion as the light has not acted, each printing 
color should consist of white light, less the colors recorded 
through the filter. (2) That the regions where the photo- 
graphic records overlap should accord in hue with the print- 
ing colors of the red and blue negatives. It occurred to the 
authors of this paper that it ought not to be difficult to make 
a set of filters that on a good panchromatic plate would give 
a reproduction as good or better than any of the commercial 
filters. They therefore dyed up a set of dry filters with 
methylene blue, naphthol green and scarlet, and these, when 
roughly adjusted, gave on a plate dyed with Miethe’s ethyl 
red a fairly good but not by any means perfect reproduction 
of the spectrum. To summarize the author’s suggestions: (1) 
Printing color should be transparent to the colors not recorded 
by their respective filters, and are not to be merely comple- 
mentaries (except that the blue printing color must not trans- 
mit the extreme red, which is never recorded). (2) Complete 
overlapping regions to accord in hue with yellow and blue 
printing colors. (3) Records to be without maxima (or min- 
ima) over the regions where complete record is required. All 
of which accords with the theory of three-color negative-mak- 
ing as stated in “ Jenkins’ Manual of Photoengraving,” pages 
139 to I4I, inclusive. 


A ProcessworKeEr’s CLock.—Attention has been called in 
this department before to the need of a clock for timing pho- 
tographic operations. There is one made in England, a cut 
of which is reproduced here. The 
advantages of this clock are that 
it has but a second and a minute 
hand, the second hand being con- 
spicuous and readily seen from a 
distance. To time an exposure in 
minutes, the minute hand can be 
pushed back to the figure 60, if 
desired. An American clockmaker canon 
will be sure to devise improve- [o> eRe 
ments on this clock, and if so, his 
device will be noticed here. 

HypROQUINONE AS AN INTEN- 
SIFIER— J. W. Davidson, Mon- 
treal, Canada, writes: “I get THe INLAND Printer for the 
process-engraving items. These I have gathered, along with 
others, and pasted them all in a large book which I have 
indexed. I noticed some time ago that Carl B. Andrews sug- 
gested the use of a strong caustic potash or soda for intensi- 
fication. I would ask Mr. Andrews to try the following, 
which I got from the British Journal Almanac, 1900: ‘For 
intensifying collodion negatives, M. Ferry suggests the use 
of cupric bromid, followed by silver nitrate and then by a 
hydroquinone developer. After the negative is cleared, it 
should be thoroughly washed and immersed in a solution of 
cupric sulphate (sulphate of copper), 25 parts; potassium 
bromid, 25 parts; water, 1,000 parts, till the negative is 
bleached white. After washing again, the negative should be 
immersed in a two per cent solution of silver nitrate. The 
silver bromid formed in the first bath remains unaltered, but 
the cuprous bromid forms more silver bromid. The plate 
should then be washed and flowed with the following: 
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A HANDY DARKROOM CLOCK. 
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Water 1,000 parts. 

This reduces the silver bromid to the metallic state and gives 
a density twenty-seven times greater than the original without 
blocking up any of the fine details.’ ” 

A Lonpon ScuHoot oF PHOTOENGRAVING.— From Mr. A. J. 
Newton, principal of the London County Council School of 
Photoengraving and Lithography, commonly called the “ Bolt 
School,” has been received a bound set of proofs showing the 
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work of the school for the session. The volume is 13% by 9% 
inches in size. The rubricated title-page is reproduced here in 
black. It was designed and engraved by students, and gives 
an idea of the high practical character of the studies pursued. 
There were 378 students at this school. The majority were 
Englishmen; still there were students from Scotland, the 
British colonies, America, India and France. The average 
age of the students was twenty-three years and their positions 
were classified as follows: 212 were apprentices, 118 assist- 
ants and journeymen, four were managers and foremen, and 
only forty-four were without other occupation than study. 
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TITLE-PAGE DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED BY STUDENTS. 


The work shown comprises drawing, water-color and oil paint- 
ing, line and half-tone engraving in all its branches, as well 
as three-color block-making, lithography, collotype and photo- 
gravure. And all of this work was surprisingly well done. 
In this department of THE INLAND PrINnTER for May, 1903, was 
noticed a clever method devised at this school for making an 
intaglio engraving from a line-drawing. Those who are for- 
tunate in possessing a copy of the last “ Process Year Book” 
will find several exhibits of colorwork made by students at 
this school. 


CoLor-SENSITIVE Dry PLATES IN HALF-TONE.—The question 
of using a dry plate of some kind or another for half-tone 
negative-making is one which is rapidly coming to the front. 
According to Zeitschrift fiir Reproduktionstechnik (translated 
in The Process Photogram), in Germany, so far as known, 
wet collodion is still exclusively used for half-tone work, 
except in cases where the color of the original makes it neces- 
sary to employ collodion emulsion. In England, on the other 
hand, a special dry plate is largely used for the production of 
screen negatives for tri-color work, to the exclusion, almost, 
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of other sensitive materials. The subject is one of special 
interest in view of the introduction of new color sensitizers, 
such as ethyl red, which render possible the employment of 
one and the same plate for all three color-sensation negatives, 
and this even with comparatively brief exposures. Under 
these circumstances tri-color work is rendered a far simpler 
operation, and its results distinctly more uniform and auto- 
matic. The great general sensitiveness of plates bathed in 
ethyl red, or with ethyl red in the emulsion, as well as their 
even sensitiveness to color, permit such short exposures that 
importance can be attached to the method of preparing the 
three-color sensation negatives direct, through the cross-line 
screen. In England, special photo-mechanical plates are made 
which should answer that purpose. In the matter of sensi- 
tiveness they come between a good lantern or transparency 
plate and the usual highly sensitive gelatin plate. They 
develop more quickly and are more quickly washed; they 
intensify and reduce better than very rapid plates, and they 
give a sharper and finer dot and a more fog-free image than 
do highly sensitive plates. Lantern or transparency plates are 
the best of all for half-tone purposes. When bathed in ethyl 
red, which renders them highly sensitive, they give clean and 
sharp screen images, if properly treated, only they should be 
backed with a nonhalation backing. The difference between 
a backed and an unbacked plate can best be seen by backing 
but one-half of a plate and then exposing it. The extraor- 
dinary difference in the sharpness of the dots where the plate 
has been backed over the other part is remarkable. This dif- 
ference is just as decided when the plate comes to be etched, 
proving that dry plates in processwork should never be used 
without a backing to stop halation. 


Tue “KAHLBAUM” Mrrror.—L. J. Stahl, Newark, New 
Jersey, inquires as follows: “In the Christmas number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER I notice you tell of a mirror that Doc- 
tor Miethe has had in use for two years, and which he recom- 
mends highly. Can you tell me where I can obtain one, and 
the cost?” Answer.— The nearest address to secure one of 
these mirrors is John J. Grifen & Sons, Ltd., 20 Sardinia 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, England. It is claimed 





KAHLBAUM MIRROR, 


for this mirror that it is made from a patented metal compo- 
sition which retains its reflecting efficiency unaffected by 
atmospheric action. All that is required to keep it in order is 
an occasional rub with a soft rag, such as is used on a lens. 
It is guaranteed to be optically flat, to lessen the exposure as 
compared with a prism, and to give a crisp image, free from 
distortion. A 4% by 3% inch mirror costs £5 16s. in London. 


An Artist ENGRAVER—A modest letter is at hand from 
which it is impossible to print but this extract: “I am a very 
interested reader of THe INLAND PRINTER, especially the 
Department of Process Engraving. I read the paragraph in 
the January number for 1904, in which you say to ‘ W. H. C., 
Winnemucca, Nevada, that ordinarily it takes five years to 
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master the trade for an apprentice. I started to learn photo- 
engraving in Dallas, Texas, on the 20th of October, 1901, and 
the Fishburn Illustrating Company can say that I was as green 
as I could be when they employed me. At present I can do 
anything that it takes to illustrate a daily newspaper, begin- 
ning with pen-and-ink drawing and finishing with the router. 
I mix all my own chemicals and baths. I have been doing 
artwork for seven years. I would like to know if some one 
can beat my record?” Answer.— Of course there is a genius 
born every now and then who upsets all calculations made 
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CARTOON OF IROQUOIS THEATER FIRE DRAWN BY AN AMATEUR. 


for ordinary mortals. This “artist engraver,” as he calls him- 
self, learned to engrave cuts in three years and to draw illus- 
trations like the one reproduced here in only seven years, and 
challenges any one to beat his record. It is unfortunate that 
this realistic drawing of the Iroquois Theater fire must be 
reduced so much. Still, in its diminutive size one may see 
the whirl of the flames, the unfortunates tumbling from the 
numerous galleries, and even the many firemen already on the 
spot engaged in rescue-work. The average artist twenty 
years at newspaper illustrating could not draw a scene like 
this one. The architecture alone is a study. It is equally cer- 
tain that only a genius could learn cutmaking in three years. 
I am compelled to stick to my original statement that the ordi- 
nary apprentice will have to plod away for five years before 
he can begin to call himself an engraver. 





AMENDMENT TO COPYRIGHT LAW. 


According to the provisions of an act recently passed by 
Congress, the author of any book, map, chart, dramatic com- 
position, musical composition, engraving, cut, print, chromo, 
lithograph or photograph published abroad prior to November 
13, 1904, but not registered for copyright protection in the 
United States copyright office, or the heirs and assigns of such 
author, shall have, in case it is intended for exhibition at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the sole liberty of printing, 
reprinting, publishing, copying and vending the same within 
the limits of the United States for the term of two years, 
upon complying with the provisions of the law. 
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AMOS J. CUMMINGS MEMORIAL. 


Denver Typographical Union has issued the following cir- 
cular-letter to sister unions, calling for contributions and 
assistance in the erection of a suitable memorial at Colorado 
Springs in honor of the late Hon. Amos J. Cummings: 


. DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 15, 1904. 


To Officers and Members of Subordinate Unions of the International 
Typographical Union, Greeting: 

The laudable desire of the admirers of our late brother, Hon. Amos 
J. Cummings, of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, to erect a 
monument to his memory in commemoration of his many invaluable 
services in behalf of our organization, is receiving a great deal of con- 
sideration at present throughout our jurisdiction. The appointment of 
a committee by the International Typographical Union was a long step 
toward the culmination of the idea. The impracticability of placing a 
huge boulder in the grounds of the Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, as first proposed, was clearly demonstrated and early aban- 
doned. The latest proposition — and one entirely practical and praise- 
worthy — is to erect a wing to the main building of the Home, to be 
named in honor of the late Congressman, and is one that would reflect 
great credit upon our organization, and would prove to the world at 
large that the printers never forget their friends. It would furnish 
room to house the magnificent Cummings library, donated to the Home 
by Mrs. Amos J. Cummings. The Home is sadly in need of more room. 
The present library-room is inadequate to the needs of the inmates of the 
Home, and the supply of books is limited. An addition, such as has 
been suggested, would relieve this congestion, besides providing an 
assembly-hall for entertainments for the inmates, would furnish more 
bedrooms, enlarge the dining-room and kitchen, and furnish facilities for 
more inmates, an emergency that must soon be met in some manner. 
All this will require money. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this purpose, and to present the mat- 
ter to the membership, Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, has under- 
taken to assist the National Committee of the I. T. U. by calling the 
attention of the membership to the urgency of aiding in the matter. 
Each subordinate union in the jurisdiction should immediately take 
action looking to the raising of a small sum per capita for this tribute 
to the honored dead, and for the comfort and happiness of the honored 
living. Twenty thousand dollars will build the addition desired, and 
the amount should be easily and quickly raised among a membership of 
45,000, as it would mean only about 50 cents each. Quite a number of 
unions have already provided for a similar amount, among them some 
of the larger ones, and have placed it in the hands of the International 
Secretary-Treasurer, John W. Bramwood, at Indianapolis. Every union 
should do likewise, large or small, securing the sum in whatever man- 
ner deemed advisable. The members of Denver Union, No. 49, next to 
Colorado Springs Union, No. 82, being most familiar with the needs 
and benefits of the Home, are unanimous in heartily boosting this propo- 
sition, as the following resolution, adopted by unanimous vote at the 
meeting of Sunday, January 3, 1904, will show: 

** Resolved, By Denver Typographical Union, No. 49, that on the 
anniversary of the birth of our late brother, Hon. Amos J. Cummings, 
Sunday, May 15, 1904, each member of this union contribute the sum 
cf 50 cents for the purpose of erecting an addition to the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, to be known as the Cummings Library 
Addition; 

“ Resolved, That the result of this action be communicated to each 
subordinate union in the jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union, and that we urge and earnestly request that all of said unions 
take similar action as speedily as possible, to the end that the occasion 
can be made a memorable one in typographical circles as an evidence of 
the liberality of the members of the art preservative.” 

We believe that, in this time of a seeming effort to discredit and 
disrupt organized labor, no one thing would do more to herald to the 
public the fact that we are banded together for other purposes than 
personal advancement alone, than the unanimous and prompt raising 
of the sum desired within our ranks in the manner above described. 
Will you do your part? 

Kindly read this at your first meeting and notify this committee of 
whatever action taken. All moneys should be paid to International 
Secretary-Treasurer John W. Bramwood, De Soto building, Indianap- 


olis, Indiana. ; 
Harvey E. Garman, Chairman, 


Joun E. Co.tett, 

Joun W. Keatino, 

GeorcE E. Ester.ine, 

Tuomas G. McCtuskeEy, 
Cummings Memorial Committee, Denver Typographical Union, No. 49. 





IN FIRST PLACE. 

The longer I take THE INLAND PrinTER the more pleasure 
and profit I find in its perusal, and although I take three other 
good printers’ journals, I find THe INLAND PRINTER always 
takes first place— Hal C. Fuller, Lehigh, Iowa. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes.s Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LitHoGraPHic SpecIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

Bortep LiNsEED Or.— For inking up fine engravings on 
stone, use boiled linseed oil. The raw oil contains in suspense 
so many foreign substances, of a vegetable and gummy nature, 
that it may have a dangerous effect upon the fine lines of an 
engraving. - 

THE TRAVELING DesIGNER.— The traveling designer, going 
about the great industrial centers, backed up by the litho- 
graphic drummer, ready to furnish ideas, sketches and prices 
to the customer, is now an accomplished fact, practiced by 
progressive lithographic firms. 

IMPROVEMENT IN STANDARDS.— It is a hopeful sign that 
this year’s exhibition has been one of greater variety and one 
that has been representative of more American painters than 
similar shows have been in the past; the efforts have been also 
toward more elevating and serious subjects than those of 
former years. 

MoperN MEtTHODS OF VARNISH MANUFACTURE.— Formerly 
linseed oil was boiled and burned in order to produce the var- 
nish so necessary for printing. The new way is to heat the 
raw oil to about 150° Celsius, in which condition atmospheric 
air is introduced into it by powerful pressure. The advantage 
of the new process is that the varnish becomes of lighter color, 
dries quicker and can be sold for less money. 


EXHIBITION FoR ArTISTs.— The Nineteenth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Architectural League at the Fine Arts Galleries 
will be open to the public from February 14 to March 5, inclu- 
sive. Besides the architectural drawings, there will be car- 
toons for stained glass, models; work in stone, wood, wrought 
iron, mosaic, glass and leather; the work of many minds, and 
just the thing to catch new ideas for fetching designs. 


TAXING Sources oF ARTISTIC KNOWLEDGE.— Representative 
Lovering’s bill, introduced in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
providing for the free admission of paintings, drawings, engrav- 
ings, etchings and sculpture that have been produced fifty 
years before the date of importation, should certainly pass 
that distinguished body of men. American artists are ashamed 
of that art-taxing law. Europe does not seek to protect itself 
against the students that are yearly coming over to draw from 
the rich treasures stored there. It belittles the American as 
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an ungrateful barbarian, in view of these generously given 
opportunities. 

New York TrapeE ScHoot.— Mrs. Dore Lyon and her sup- 
porters in the State Federation to establish a trade school at 
Amsterdam, New York, discovered, to their sorrow, that the 
council of presidents of Greater New York, Long Island and 
Staten Island, while in session, did not favor the establishment 
of such schools at this time, and although it was voted at the 
Utica convention last year that such a school should be estab- 
lished, finally decided that action be deferred until next year. 

A COoLor-PRINTING Process.— Some of the most artistic 
effects yet produced in color printing have been done upon 
copper by engraving all the color-plates upon the metal and 
then printing the different colors with suitable inks upon the 
copperplate press. The special charm consists in the lumi- 
nosity and richness of the colors. Of course, dry-point etching 
and engraving can be combined, and there is nothing to equal 
the power and delicacy which can be combined with this 
process. 

A Source oF Future DeveELopMENT.— The practice, rap- 
idly developing in the schools of Brooklyn, of devoting a 
fraction of the time to trying the powers of the children of 
different ages in conceiving the form of objects, and even 
attempting the delineation of the animal and human forms, 
will produce the best results for art. The dry-bone system of 
drawing from a given copy may have results in a certain line, 
but will never awaken the imagination, invention or observa- 
tion of the pupil in art. 

TRANSFERS Five YEARS Oxp.— According to the Litho- 
graphic Circular, of Glasgow, transfers that have lain in a 
desk between cardboards for five years have been transferred 
to stone, together with freshly pulled impressions, and proven 
entirely satisfactory; no precautions, other than the ordinary 
methods used in daily work, were needed. Impressions made 
on the other side of the ocean have often been sent across 
for transferring, with good results. The whole virtue of the 
success lies in the transfer-ink used. It must be of such a 
combination of fats and resin that it will remain. soft, but at 
the same time not spread. 

LitHOGRAPHY IN A NEw Fre_p.— Almost every one con- 
nected with lithography in New York has seen, within the past 
year or two, the remarkable exhibition of the Planograph in 
the line of setting type and having the same transferred to 
stone and printed without further preparation or make-ready, 
at the same time showing how easy it is to make changes in 
the written line or the ever-necessary corrections. Of course, 
there are no electrotypes nor stereotypes needed to secure 
suitable lithographic printing-plates for the rotary press. The 
whole routine is remarkably simple. The transferrer is the 
man of the hour in the lithographic trade to-day, and the 
artist and designer will also be very important help when the 
lithographed or real artistic newspaper of the future appears. 

Fine ScreEN Tints WitHout A Ben Day Fitm.—In 
order to produce tints of an even texture, such as the Ben 
Day yields, it is only necessary to spread a piece of silk veil- 
ing upon a frame of wood (or if the size of work to be done 
is small, stiff cardboard); then by rolling up the resulting 
screen with a medium stiff transfer-ink, the fine weaving of 
threads can be transferred upon the stone, which of course 
has been treated first with gum upon a key offset or tracing. 
The best way to accomplish this is to lay the veiling, scrim 
or fly-netting between a damping-book, meanwhile providing 
the wooden frame with a thin coating of glue. Then, after 
having laid the netting down as straight as possible, put the 
frame over and fasten down; then get a piece of zinc a trifle 
smaller than the inside of frame and lay this screen upon a 
board about as thick as the frame, the same as a Ben Day is 
done, and roll up very carefully, taking the ink not too thin. 
Care must be taken not to tear the fine threads of the screen. 
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Then the frame is laid upon the stone or plate and pulled 
through the press with cardboard backer. After use, cleaning 
the screen with turpentine will fit it for successive duty. 
WuereE Process Is SuprersepINGc LirHocraPpHY.—According 
to the Caxton Magazine, a report was read before the recent 
congress at Nantes by Mr. M. Paul Robert, pointing to the 
deplorable state of the lithographic trade in France. There 
is a decided standing still that means, if progress is made in 
other kindred lines, that those who are standing still will be 
left behind. On the other hand, he points to the advance made 
in the typographical printing methods, with their marvelous 
productions in artwork, now monopolizing all the better class 
of work in France. He points as a reason for this to the 





Phote by F. S. Andrus, Lowville, N. Y. 
CORN-CONVERTERS, 


backwardness of the French in their adoption of modern 
machinery. The speaker then compares other lands with his 
country, and shows that America has now three hundred 
Algraphic presses running, England eighty-two, Germany 
forty-two, with some in Scotland and Japan, and that if France 
does not wake up speedily, its lithographic industry will be 
driven away and the other countries named will have to fur- 
nish lithographing in spite of any tariff laws that the French 
may devise. 

How to Preserve Zinc Piates.— H. H., Brooklyn, writes: 
“TI have read the various articles in this department regarding 
the preservation of zinc plates while being stored and while 
they are liable to oxidation. Still, I think that all methods 
so far employed fail to prevent the atmosphere from reaching 
the metal and therefore causing spots to appear on the surface. 
Take’ a little bicarbonate of soda with the gum before gumming 
up and expose the plate, after drying, to the sun for about a 
half an hour. This renders the gum insoluble, and the natural 
tendency of the gum to absorb moisture will be checked. After 
this hardening process has been accomplished, the plate should 
be again gummed, but this time with pure gum. Now, when 
the plates are to be used again, the water with which they are 
to be washed off should have added to it a few drops of phos- 
phoric acid, which will dissolve the hardened covering of gum.” 
Answer The process mentioned by our correspondent, 
although not generally practiced, is not new. It is often 
employed by printers in preparing their plates for the machine, 
and was mentioned some years ago in these columns. 

THREE-COLOR WorK ON SToONE.— J. P., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, writes: “Has three-color work on stone been tried 
with success? If not, what are the reasons? As a lithog- 
rapher, I know that half-tone work is printed from stone. T 
also know that graduations and soft edges are gotten easier on 


stone than in any other way. Also the high lights and solids 
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are put in much easier than by any other method I know of. 
Besides these advantages, it is a fact that the average litho- 
graphic artist is superior in skill and artistic taste to the 
half-tone worker, excepting those that have been lithographers 
before they went into the metal process. Still, I have not as 
yet seen three-color work produced on the stone, and am curi- 
ous to know if there are any establishments doing it.” 
Answer.— Results of a very satisfactory kind have been 
obtained by three half-tone transfers produced by orthochro- 
matic photography, but no regular practice has, to our knowl- 
edge, been made thereof, probably on account of the difficulty 
of registering three colors upon a large sheet. At the same 
time, the half-tone is successfully used in lighter colors in 
conjunction with other plates worked by hand, they being 
more practical in the press. Besides, the strong colors always 
lose a little in brightness through the damping process, and 
therefore the three-color process is turned into a four or five 
color method on stone, using a very large sheet in the press. 


Tue Future oF LirHocrapHy.— Mr. Joseph Goodman, sil- 
ver and bronze medalist in lithography, and former teacher of 
lithography in the Liverpool and Manchester Technical 
Schools, in an able article in the “ Penrose Pictorial Annual” 
for 1904, after rehearsing the various combinations that lithog- 
raphy is capable of, with photogravure, collotype, photo-stone, 
half-tone, etc., says: “ Viewed from a contemporary economic 
standpoint, both process and litho. will always maintain their 
utilities and respective share of patronage; but it is also 
apparent that each is capable of further intimate interservice 
to the other than has yet been exploited, and in this direction 
lies the trend of future developments. Process is capable of 
first producing by the primal aid of the camera the continuous 
half-tone outline of the scenes or objects of illustration, which 
may then be worked up by lithography in colors, by aid of 
set-offs on stone, taken from the original process outline, and 
thus the best forces of each may be combined to yield more 
perfect results than can be obtained by either singly. The 
unerring, minute outline drawing effected by the camera could 
not be so well created by the artist, while its mechanical 
screen, a “prison-bar” defect, would be subdued or annihi- 
lated by the mellowing and artistic influence of the colors 
imparted to it by lithography, thus securing a true union of 
science and art for service in the graphic illustrative crafts.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Goodman sums up the matter as follows: 
“To summarize, then, it does not require very exalted powers 
of prognostication to venture the assurance that lithography 
will maintain, in the twentieth century, the laurels which it so 
worthily won in the nineteenth; and, guided by a still loftier 
artistic intelligence, fortified by more powerful mechanical 
aids, enriched by higher scientific technic, and possessed of 
more versatile resources of utility, it will be an indispensable 
factor in the commercial life, scientific needs and artistic 
culture of many future generations of the human race.” 


An INTERESTING Book For LirHoGRAPHERS.— Lithographers 
who wish to keep up to date with process and the economy of 
color-printing should procure the last “Penrose Process 
Annual,” for it brings the best specimens of half-tones and 
three-color work from all countries where the art is practiced. 
Limited space prevents us from noticing the superb half-tones 
or monotones with which the volume is crowded; we can 
point out only the most striking articles of the literary part 
of interest to lithographers, together with a brief summary of 
the color-plates. This ninth annual year-book is the most 
noteworthy of the series thus far published, especially in point 
of design and colorwork. Beginning with two elegant photo- 
gravures, a fine specimen of photochrome-work and a sheet of 
butterflies, a masterpiece, “The Bath,” is reached, after an 
original by Lord Leighton. The attention is then held by an 
interesting portrait of Mark Twain, after a rough crayon 
sketch executed on the weaving loom by the Szczepanik 
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process on silk; then follows a portrait study in color photog- 
raphy, wherein the tones have been extracted direct from 
nature; also some instructive photo studies by the Griin liquid 
lens. “ Portrait of a Gentleman” is good. “The Rainbow” 
is a four-color of remarkable effect and good handling. An 
interesting sheet is “ Jack and Jill,” lithographed by a student 
of the C. C. school of photo-lithography. “A Box of Candy,” 
reproduced in color direct from nature, is a dainty piece of 
work. In “Lake Mohawk” the strong individuality of the 
Binner Engraving Company is shown. “ Portrait of Mme. 
Vigee” is an exquisite page of art processwork. “Time 
Study of a Head,” representing a robust old lady of the 
Queen Victoria type, is after an oil painting and highly artis- 
tic. A dove, sketched from life and reproduced in three col- 
ors, the work of students, is a very creditable piece of work. 
“A Shady Lane” is not so good, and was evidently made up 
from one negative by several prints under different develop- 
ments. In “The Forest Lovers” we see a pleasing subject 
combined with good technic. “Autumn Tints” is very well 
rendered and shows all the brilliant tintings of the dying 
leaves. A floral decoration in red, yellow, pink and white 
roses, and other flowers in sweet confusion, shows good 
three-color workmanship. In “Commercial Application of 
Three-color Process” we see brown, tan, olive and black 
gloves and a mink neckpiece and muff, which certainly could 
not have been rendered as true to nature in any other manner. 
The picture of a horse is also a fine specimen. “ Sapho” has 
all the force of a ten-color lithograph. “An Unexpected 
Encounter” is an admirable reproduction of an old-time 
water-color, a picture in which all the plates were etched on 
copper. “The Fisherman” is similar to the foregoing and 
equally unique as a work of art. “A Street Scene in Delhi” 
is a fine rendering of a pencil-sketch with a light green tint 
and white lights. “Roses” is poor in drawing and equally 
weak in platework; but at “ The Edge of the Wood” we come 
to a masterpiece of process color, blockmaking and printing 
which makes us forget all that is poor in the book, for the 
mellow chords of a softly sinking day are given with all the 
power of a genuine canvas. Two baskets, direct from nature, 
are good specimens of three-color catalogue work. A factory 
view is a good specimen of commercial viewwork. “The 
Critic” is a fine example of the three-color art. The appli- 
cation of three-color work to reproduction of carpetings direct 
from nature will show lithographers that they must beware 
of the great power of the type press. “A Canadian Beauty” 
is a head, the plates of which were made with considerable 
skill. “A Type of English Beauty” is not so skilfully done. 
“Familiar Flowers” is a catchy piece of floralwork and has 
been etched with rare skill. “A Group at the Durbar” was 
evidently taken from a black photograph and colors arranged 
according to the best ability of the etcher, being rather weak 
in general tone. “The Young Fortune Teller” is broad in 
light and shade, strong in effect, but poor in detail. “The 
Bath of Psyche” is fine platework. In conclusion, two plates 
are shown for the purpose of exhibiting the similarity of 
impressions, between the fine tints of a half-tone and the same 
taken from an electrotype. The comparison is certainly very 
favorable to the latter and silences the claim so often heard 
that the electrotype loses all the power and delicacy of the orig- 
inal. The price of the book is $1.50 and is published by Ten- 
nant & Ward, New York. For sale by The Inland Printer 
Company, New York and Chicago. 





TARIFF DECISION. 


In sustaining a protest filed by Hensel, Bruckmann & Lor- 
bacher, the Board of United States General Appraisers decided 
that paper used for the cover of books and pamphlets is duti- 
able as printing paper under paragraph 306 of the tariff act 
and not as “paper not specially provided for.” 
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PREPARATIONS FOR ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 


At this writing no doubt exists about the St. Louis World’s 
Fair being finished in every particular by April 30. The show 
palaces are all ready and the exhibitors are installing their 
exhibits. The roadways are practically all made. The intra- 
mural railway, encircling the grounds, is ready for the rolling- 
stock and the application of power. The landscape is so 
advanced that a few weeks in the early spring may see it per- 
fect, even though all work should cease until that time. The 
weather at St. Louis has been so mild all fall, and thus far in 
the winter, that but few days have been so cold that work out 
of doors was impracticable. 

The Columbian Exposition at Chicago ten years ago, until 
the present enterprise was launched and its magnitude was 
apparent, was supposed to have fixed a standard for all time to 
come. That theory has been thoroughly exploded by the 
marvelous accomplishments of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
The World’s Fair at St. Louis covers 1,240 acres of 


sition. 
ground. All of Chicago’s exposition was contained in 633 
acres. Not in mere size does the present enterprise surpass 


all others. The great exhibit palaces differ from any con- 
structed for former expositions. They are all revelations in 
the architect’s art. The big, rectangular buildings of the past 
have been superseded by a group of wonderfully beautiful and 
symmetrical structures, assembled in the form of a lady’s open 
fan. Collectively, they are many times larger than any other 
group, and for architectural beauty they immeasurably sur- 
pass anything the world has ever seen. The architects 
departed from beaten paths and sought and found new fea- 
tures which they happily combined with the best examples of 
the architecture of other days. 

When the plans and dimensions of the buildings were first 
made public, the people were amazed at the daring of the expo- 
sition management. Even were such mammoth buildings 
erected, where would the exhibits necessary to fill them come 
from? Now that the buildings are all finished and the work 
of installing the exhibits is under way, the question is 
answered. Even were the buildings three times as large, they 
could not contain all that has been offered. Inner courts have 
been roofed over, and where exhibitors have asked for thou- 
sands of feet of space they have had to content themselves 
with hundreds of feet. 

Such being the case, the exhibitors and the exposition man- 
agement have been enabled to exercise a discrimination that 
could not have been possible ten years ago. Official figures 
show that in the decade following the Columbian Exposition 
the value of the manufactured products has increased fifty 
per cent. Thus the world’s storehouses contain treasures that 
were never before accessible. In the close discrimination that 
has been observed only the best and most worthy have been 
accepted, and each exhibit will represent the best in its class. 

Life and demonstration have been the keynote in the 
exhibits division and, wherever practicable, processes are 
shown, together with the finished product. 

The exhibit of the Philippine Islands, which covers forty 
acres and has been created at a cost of about $1,000,000, is an 
exposition in itself. The foreign nations have never put forth 
such great exertions to make interesting exhibits. The keen 
rivalry that has been manifested between the most powerful 
nations is reflected in the exhibits from the newer and smaller 
countries. China is making such preparations as it was never 
deemed possible that exclusive nation would consider. Fifty- 
one States and Territories, and more than that number of for- 
eign countries, are working in unison to make the Universal 
Exposition complete in every detail. 





CORRECT. 
The finest-printed periodical in the world is THe INLAND 
PrinTER, of Chicago.— Waynesburg (Pa.) Sentinel. 











BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list cf available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_CHALLEN’s Lapor-SAvVING ReEcorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


GaInInG A CircuLaTion.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

EsTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PRAcTICAL JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 

TureeE thousand Philadelphia newsboys enjoyed the annual 
dinner on Christmas Day, given by W. L. McLean, publisher 


of the Bulletin. 


One of the daintiest and in every way most attractive 
Christmas issues of the year was that of the Index, Pitts- 
burg’s successful weekly society and club paper. A beautiful 
Stokes head in delicate tints adorned the cover. 


E. W. StepHens, publisher of the Columbia (Mo.) Her- 
ald, issued a “Year Book” in January which contained not 
only the usual information found in newspaper “almanacs,” 
but also a directory of all residents of Columbia. 


DovuBLE-PAGE ads. are occasionally seen, but the Johnson 
County Star, Warrensburg, Missouri, recently contained an 
ad. which occupied four six-column pages. It was set in an 
attractive manner by U. A. McBride, one of the proprietors. 


DECEMBER 28 was the Des Moines Capital’s fifth annual 
“bargain day,” when the price of the paper is reduced from $3 
to $2, cash in advance, for one day only. The day’s receipts 
amounted to over $30,000 and there were added to the Capital’s 
list over five thousand new subscribers. 

THE Oneida County Gazette, of Whitesboro, New York, 
is conducting what promises to be a very successful guessing 
contest. A $750 piano is to be given to the person guessing 
nearest to the United States Treasury receipts for Tuesday, 
May 31, four guesses being allowed for each dollar paid on 
subscription. 

Otvest Active Epitor.—William Milliken, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Fayette County Herald, at Washington Court 
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House, Ohio, is probably the oldest active editor in the 
United States. He is ninety-seven years of age, and for forty- 
five years has been at the head of this one paper. He has 
health and cheerfulness, is interested in affairs of the day, 
spends much time in reading newspapers, and has a clear 
mind and memory. 

A PACKAGE of very attractive ads. comes from Charles 
Streigel, Jr., of Ware Brothers Company, Philadelphia, four 
of which are reproduced herewith (Nos. I, 2, 3, 4). Students 





The COAST IS CLEAR 


TOR 1904 PROSPERITY THROUGH AN AGENCY FOR 


Brown-Manly Cultivators 


Their mechanical consiruction and fine finish attracts buyers. 
Perfect shape and high quality are the contributing factors to 
increased life of shovels used on ‘' Brown-Manly " Cultivators, 


. working Cultivators on the market to-day, and mean satisfaction, 
live trade and profits to every Brown-Manley Agency. Write 
for Catalog 23, just, issued. Mention is poner 





Manufacturers of Cultivators, Harrows, Shovel 
Plows, Steel Shapes, Five-Tooth Cultivators, Etc. 


BROWN-MANLY PLOW CO. 


MALTA, OHIO 
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of good ads. can get good ideas from these for panel arrange- 
ments, proper balance and whiting out. 


Tue Powers Mercantile Company, the Minneapolis depart- 
ment store that holds the distinction of using more news- 
paper space than any other store in that city, recently compli- 
mented the Minneapolis Tribune by perfuming all the white 
paper used in printing one of its Sunday issues. The Tribune 
procured gallon bottles and constructed atomizers, which were 
connected by rubber hose with its compressed-air plant. This 





THE “FAMOUS OHIO” “Just as good as the ‘Famous Ohio’” 
_# ||? “Made like the ‘Famous Ohio’” 
rexen eee 

. BO ARE terete bt 

The above oft-repeated expressions, 
made by our competitors, are familiar to 
the dealers throughout the country. But 
the fact remains that the “FAMOUS 
OHIO” still leads; increases in popular- 
ity as the years go by. More dealers hand- 
ling the “‘ FAMOUS OHIO” to-day than 
ever before. Why? Because they are the 
BEST. We have other good tools beside 
Sulky Cultivators. It will pay you to 
handle our Disk Harrows. You cannot 
afford to go through a season without our 
line of Lister Cultivators. Get our special 


catalog; tells all about them. | Address at 
THE FIRST=THE BEST 7 ‘emo cuLtivator co. 


No. 2. 























secured a constant and even spray of the perfume which was 
to greet the reader Sunday morning when the paper was 
opened. One atomizer sprayed each of the three rolls of paper 
on all three of the Hoe perfecting presses. Two barrels of 
perfume were used. 


INFORMATION BY MatLt.—Among the letters answered by 
mail in January was the following: 


Request.— Enclosed find money-order for $r. Please give lowest 
profitable rate card for daily morning paper, having circulation of 1,500, 
in town of 9,000 inhabitants. Paper sells for 10 cents per week. Length 
of columns, twenty inches. Six or eight six-column pages are printed, 
depending on volume of ads. Labor expense is $126 per week and press 
report costs $42 for same period. A semi-weekly of 3,300 copies each 
issue, and selling at $1 per year, is made up and run from daily mat- 
ter. Enclosed find present rate card. 

Reply.— In order to ascertain just how low you can afford to pub- 
lish advertising, it would be necessary for me to know the actual 
expenses of publishing your paper. As a basis of calculation we will 
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take your cost of labor, $126 per week; and news report, $42 per 
week, and estimating the other items of expense very conservatively — 
white paper, $21; rent, fuel, light and power, $15; depreciation and 
incidentals, $5 — we have a total of $209. From this may be deducted 
your possible revenue from subscriptions — sixty per cent of the gross 
total selling price of 1,500 copies— $90 per week, leaving a balance to 
be paid for by advertising of $119. ‘Taking the six-page paper, you 
can not afford to give your readers less than three pages of reading 
matter to three pages of ads. Three pages of ads. equal 360 inches a 
day, or 2,160 inches a week. Divide this into $119 and you will see 
that you can not afford to publish advertising at less than 6 cents an 
inch. The cost price should be the lowest price on your card, and 
whatever you can secure above this for small contracts and short-time 
business is what you must look to for profit. Your semi-weekly may 
swell your receipts without materially increasing your expenses, and it 
may be good business policy to make your rates a little lower if the 
profits here are large, but it would seem that the daily should stand 
on its own bottom. I may not have hit your expenses very accurately, 
but the figures given will form a good basis from which you can make 
an estimate of your own. With 6 cents as a minimum, I would grade 
my card from this to 25 cents, according to the number of inches used, 
about like this: 


Bees Wiad 80 TGCS e oat ove dcecectnvcneseceercde 25 
50 inches and less than 150 inches.............- -20 
sso Cl * . = ¢ gap 7 § sweeseceeserns “15 
goo ** = e “Se Sanceendanvace -I2 
500 “* “ bs eee San tkuaewunns .10 

1,000 «—“* + se "6 FN géetawanexnes .08 

2,000 “ s aS AOE de dauedceewbee 07 

400 “ GF OVE <céc BRO PEE Cy Rene enn T -06 


This is a considerable advance over your present rates, but I do not 
see how you can possibly afford to do better, unless I have made a 
mistake in estimating your expenses. One thing is absolutely certain — 
it is much better to run a smaller paper and omit every inch of adver- 
tising below the average cost per inch, than to print a large one to get 
in advertising that is taken so low that it does not pay expenses. 


Ap.-SETTING Contest No. 15.—In previous contests small 
ads. have been invariably used, and while these have certainly 
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ff not, then you are not getting 
the best results out of your plant 





Burn our Pyrites. You 

will find your yields increased 

and your running expenses 
diminished 





























Davis Sulphur Ore Co. 


H. J. DAVIS, President 


65 Wall Street - * - NEW YORK 
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been very beneficial and instructive, they have not allowed 
much scope for the display of talent. For Contest No. 15 I 
have selected an ad. of good size, with considerable matter, 
and while the amount of work required to set such an ad. will 
have a tendency to keep down the number of entries, I feel 
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sure that the benefit to be derived from a comparison of the 
many different styles of display will more than repay those 
who take part. The copy follows: 

Jake’s January Clearance Sale. The heaviest Fall and Winter buy- 
ing is done. Already we are placing prices on broken lines and rem- 
nants under their real values to close them out entirely. The buyer. 
who has put off purchasing until this time will pick up many a bargain. 

Special prices on Dry Goods. This is the time of the year that 





FERTILIZERS 


THAT HAVE BECOME FAMOUS 




















Hubbard’s Standard Bone Super-Phosphate 
Hubbard’s Wheat Grower’s Jewel 
Hubbard’s Climax Bone Super-Phosphate 
Hubbard’s Oriental Phosphate 
Hubbard’s Columbia Gem Phosphate 
Hubbard’s Soluble Bone and Potash 
Hubbard’s High-Grade Soluble Tennessee Phosphate 
Hubbard’s Crescent Soluble Crop Producer 

“We are the originators of the above brands, and can 

furnish them at the rate of 50,000 tons annually. 


We also import and deal in Fertilizing Chemicals. 
Our prices are as reasonable as possible. 


FOR 32 YEARS 


We have been engaged in manufacturing Fertilizers 


Agents wanted everywhere. Remember, we're 
independent manufacturers. Write for our handy 
pocket memorandum. 


THE HUBBARD FERTILIZER! 
2S COMPANY civ, | 
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broken lots, short ends and remnants are bound to accumulate. We 
don’t stop to count the cost of these lots now. You will find them here 
displayed with cut-price ticket attached. Scores of people watch closely 
the daily broken lots, remnants and other special offerings to be found 
at various times and for various reasons at this store. 

Ladies’ Jackets. 1904 styles. Final cut. We are fortunate — only 
a few left — for these few we will take a very small sum. Only about 
a dozen left. $15 Jackets, $7.50. $12.50 Jackets, $6.25. $10 Jackets, 
$5. $8 Jackets, $4, $6 Jackets, $3. $5 Jackets, $2.50. 20 per cent off 
on all the balance of our ladies’, misses’ and children’s jackets. 

January reduction of boys’ fine suits. About 50 suits are included 
in this sale. We want the tables for the spring stocks. Regular: $3, 
$3.50, $3.75, $4, 2 and 3 piece suits. The price now is down to $2.50. 
About 50 garments in all, offered at this price because we prefer the 
room to the profit. 

50 men’s fine suits. All-wool, hand-tailored sack suits. Materials 
are fine cheviots, fancy worsteds and cassimeres. Were $11, $12 and 
$12.50. Now $10. 

End of season cut prices. Warm shoes. End of season cut prices 
for a quick clearance. About 75 pairs of men’s, women’s and children’s 
felt shoes. Each pair discounted 20 per cent. 

J. N. Jacobson, Hills, Minn. 


There are only two slight changes in the rules governing this 
contest, both occasioned by the size of the ad. Compositors 
are restricted to one entry, and the amount of stamps required 
is increased to 20 cents to cover additional postage: 


1. Set three columns forty picas wide and ten inches deep. 

2. Each contestant limited to one entry. 

3. No words can be added to or omitted from the copy, but the 
wording may be arranged to suit the ideas of compositors. 

4. No illustrative cuts allowed. Material used to be limited to 
type, border, rule and such cuts and ornaments as are furnished by 
typefounders in series or as parts of border and ornament fonts. 

5. Two hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed to “O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania.” 
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6. Write or print name and address of compositor plainly on one 
slip only, which should be enclosed in the package. 

7. Use black ink on white paper, 8% by 12 inches, exactly. 

8. Each contestant must send 20 cents in stamps or coin to cover 
cost of mailing a complete set of specimens submitted. Only United 
States stamps can be accepted. 

9. All specimens must reach me on or before April 15, 1904. 


In selecting the best ads. from those submitted, the same plan 
will be followed as heretofore. The contestants themselves will 
be asked to act as judges, each being requested to select what 
in his judgment are the best three ads., and those receiving 
the largest number of points will be reproduced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, together with the photographs and brief 
biographical sketches of the compositors who set them. Three 
points will be accorded each ad. selected for first place, two 
points for each second choice, and one point for each third. 
The composite opinion of the compositors has proved very 
interesting in the last two or three contests, and has invari- 
ably resulted in the selection of good ads. In addition to this, 
in summarizing the result, I will endeavor to point out the 
good and bad features of the more creditable ads., and will 
also secure, if possible, an opinion from the advertiser. The 
ad. selected was not written for the contest, but appeared in 
a recent issue of the Hills (Minn.) Crescent, almost word for 
word as reprinted above. Contestants should read the rules 
very carefully and see that each provision is fully complied 
with, particularly the rule in reference to size of paper, as a 
failure to meet the conditions may debar their work. 


Criticisms.— The following papers were received, marked 
“For Criticism ”: 

S. Armstrong, Compton County Chronicle, Cookshire, Quebec.— 
The border around ‘ Cookshire Happenings” is too light. Otherwise 
the Chronicle is one of the neatest Canadian papers I have seen. 

Eufaula (I. T.) Vribune.— Endeavor to get local items all together, 
and above all avoid running ‘ Additional Local”? on a page preceding 
the regular department. 

Marion County Mail, Indianapolis— An average of forty letters 
from country correspondents each week is certainly a record. I was 
better pleased with the box heads formerly used on these letters, 
although the present arrangement is neat. 

Hammond (Wis.) News.— The first line of display heads should 
be in caps. Presswork shows the need of new rollers or better ink; 
probably both. 

Hills (Minn.) Crescent.— According to the accepted proper arrange- 
ment of newspapers, fourth and fifth pages should be transposed. Grade 
items of correspondence. 

Lower Merion News, Ardmore, Pennsylvania.— Second head rule 
should be inverted. The paper is printed on calendered stock and is 
remarkable for exceptionally good presswork. 

Hathaway & Palmer, Oconomowoc (Wis.) Enterprise.— Presswork 
should be improved, as the color is uneven in each issue. The Enter- 
prise is well filled with news, there being little room in its eight six- 
column pages for miscellany. 





PRINTING IN RUSSIA. 


The present state of the printing trade in this country is 
pitiful indeed. There are some few offices in the largest 
cities, like St. Petersburg and Moscow, which turn out good 
and commendable work, but the great mass of Russian print- 
ing is dirty, careless, inaccurate, and, needless to say, inartistic. 
The reason for this is not far to seek, and perhaps when one 
says “want of education,” one has, in three words, the weak 
spot in the whole business. On it hang all the other minor 
reasons. When the Russian peasant gets a proper education 
a new force will have appeared in Europe, for good or for 
evil. Printing has been found to be a necessity there at last, 
and little offices are springing up like mushrooms. Want of 
skill and miserliness are the two qualities which are attributes 
of the Russian printer. It used to be thought that a printer 
could only do his work if he gave all his attention and will to 
the job, but now that seems to be the exception and not the 
rule. Instead of the thinking, intelligent craftsman, you find 
in Russia that a barber or some other small trader will pursue 
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his own trade as the chief thing, and, as a sort of unimportant 


branch, will attach a small printing business. With the late 
partial awakening there has been a sudden great demand for 
printing. The great mass of the Russian people have no sense 
of art, and whatever does them for their daily life satisfies 
them. They want no ornamentation, and quantity, not quality, 
is their demand. The cheapest materials, the cheapest work, 
and, above all, the lowest prices — and then they are satisfied. 
With such a people, is it any wonder that the printing trade is 
not flourishing? If we look at the work of the first Russian 
printers, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we find 
it unsurpassed by anything at the present time, which shows 
that the Russians are capable enough when properly trained. 
The master printers complain of the want of education among 
their workers, of the scarcity of properly equipped technical 
schools, and of technical literature. The first two facts are 
remediable, and the remedy lies in the hands of the master 
printers themselves. They should take upon themselves the 
careful instruction of the apprentices, for on that depends 
the future supply of journeymen, and, therefore, the capacity 
for turning out good or bad work. The sharp cutting compe- 
tition forces many establishments to work with apprentices 
alone, and this, besides lowering the class of work turned out, 
deprives the apprentices of any chance of improving or better- 
ing themselves. The proportion in some Russian printeries 
is so great as four or five apprentices to one journeyman, and 
the average is one apprentice to one journeyman. The rules 
are not strict, and an apprentice can become, or rather call 
himself, a journeyman, by moving to another place, and no 
one ever asks for his papers showing when, where, and how 
long he had worked. As a consequence, apprentices glut the 
trade, and the wages are very low, the maximum in Russia 
not being so much as the minimum in Germany, to say nothing 
of England. This, in its turn, makes the Russian printer lead 
a very poor life, and in one of the noblest crafts in the world 
the workers are looked down on in Russia as being the social 
inferiors of nearly everybody. Instead of trying to educate 
and better themselves, these poor “ printers’ devils” in reality 
sink into a resigned despondency, and seek the solace of the 
whisky bottle, or, as they call it, the “ monopolka.” The above 
refers to the general average of Russian work. In the big 
towns there are offices that do turn out conscientious work, 
and who do pay their hands a reasonable wage. But the state 
of the great majority of offices is deplorable in the extreme.— 
Caxton Magazine. 





ANOTHER HEARST NEWSPAPER. 

William R. Hearst is to establish another daily paper in 
Boston, and the building at Summer and Devonshire streets is 
already under way. The first issue of the paper will appear 
in the latter part of March, by which time it is expected that 
the building will have been fully completed. It will be the 
second largest newspaper plant in the world, the largest being 
the plant of the New York American. Nothing that will add 
to the quickness and facility of getting out a first-class news- 
paper has been neglected in the plans. The building, which 
will be devoted exclusively to the publication of the news- 
paper, will cover forty thousand square feet of space and will 
be equipped with the most expensive machinery of every kind 
ever put into a newspaper plant. A feature of the machinery 
will be that there will be no belting or shafting anywhere 
about the building. Each department of the mechanical end 
of the plant, such as the pressroom, stereotype-room, photo- 
engraving-room, etc., will have its individual motor. The 
press capacity of the new paper will permit the publication 
of four hundred thousand eight-page papers every hour, and 
the arrangement of the plant will be such as to render pos- 
sible the production of a paper on the street within seven 
minutes after the forms have been closed in the composing- 
room. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 


Company. Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

E.ectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizin 
— The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming an 
Routing — Kevising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best metnods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, » of issue and name of 


inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


Tue foreman and assistant foreman of the stereotyping 
department of the New York Herald recently made applica- 
tion for a permanent injunction restraining New York Stereo- 
typers’ Union, No. 1, from interfering in any way with their 
employment on the Herald, or securing their discharge, or 
from preventing the members of the defendant organization 
from working for that journal. They have been in the employ 
of the Herald for about thirty years. A stereotyper by the 
name of Freel was discharged from that office, and he made 
charges to the union against the foreman and assistant as 
responsible, the result being that both were dismissed from 
the union. The court held that the men’s relation to the union 
makes them amenable to the rules of that organization, and 
that the court can not interfere. 


A Few Quertes.— J. H. M. wants to know the cause and 
also the remedy for the following troubles: “(1) What is the 
cause and also the remedy of the roughness on a shell when 
taken out of the battery? (2) Could you inform me the cause 
of holes in shells; the mold appears to coat .O. K., but after 
the shell is taken out and washed off and you hold it to the 
light it just looks like a strainer. Half-tones and solids come 
out the same; they do not appear as side holes, but right in 
the face of work. I have used different kinds of polishing lead, 
turned them in all directions in the blackleader, and also 
blackleaded them by hand, but they come out the same. (3) 
What is the cause of blisters in the wax before going in the 
bath? (4) Could you tell me what benefit gum of copal has 
on wax or why it is used?” Answer—“ Roughness on a 
shell” may be caused by too strong a current or an excess of 
acid in the solution. It may obviously be remedied by dilut- 
ing the solution or reducing the current. It may also be 
remedied by agitating the solution, if the trouble is due to 
a strong current. From the appearance of your shell it would 
seem that the solution needs more sulphate of copper and an 
agitator. An agitated solution will admit the use of a much 
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stronger current than is practical with a quiet solution. The 
holes in the shell and the quality of the deposited copper 
indicate a lack of sulphate of copper. If you had stated the 
specific gravity of your solution and the voltage of your 
dynamo, and whether you are operating your vats in series 
or in multiple, we would possibly be able to give you more 
definite information. Blisters in the wax are sometimes 
caused by moisture, sometimes by the use of crocus and some- 
times by adulteration. Probably you would have less trouble 
with ozokerite. We are not aware that gum of copal is of 
any benefit in wax and, in fact, never heard of its use in this 
way. 

How Heat Arrects Type.—F. W. writes: “I noticed in 
the February number, 1903, that type would get elongated by 
too much heat during process of stereotyping. We are run- 
ning a job office and stereotype a great many jobs, and I notice 
quite a quantity of the type is low or short from one to two 
or three points. I am sending a line under separate cover 
that was stereotyped alone and was in good condition when it 
went to the stereotyper. I would like to have your opinion as 
to the cause of type getting this way through THe INLAND 
PRINTER or by letter. I have read THE INLAND PRINTER over 
ten years.” Answer—RIt is a peculiar fact that all kinds of 
type are not affected alike by heat. In most cases the type 
grows, or becomes elongated, when locked up tightly in a chase 
and subjected to the heat of a steam-table. This phenomenon 
is easily explained by the theory that the type metal expands 
more than the iron chase in which it is locked, and as the 
natural expansion of the type is restricted in a lateral direc- 
tion by the chase, it expands in the only other way left, namely, 
in a vertical direction. In other words, it grows. That this 
matter of expansion is something more than a theory is shown 
when the form is surrounded between the type and the chase 
by wooden strips. In such cases the strips, if examined after 
the form comes off the steam-table, will be found to have 
been crushed by the pressure of the expanding type. The 
writer has seen stereotype chases made of 2-inch solid steel 
broken asunder by the same pressure. With regard to “ short- 
ening” effect of heat, no theory has been advanced or satis- 
1actory explanation been made. We simply know that it is 
so and suggest that a difference in the composition of the 
type-metal may account for it. We know that leads and slugs 
or strips of electrotype or stereotype metal will shrink every 
time they are heated, even when not subjected to pressure. 
The writer has occasion to employ such strips of metal about 
one pica thick and 20 inches long, and has known them to 
shrink fully one inch or one-twentieth of their length in a 
few weeks. It is a fact that the effect of heat is not the same 
on all makes of type, and it is probably due to a difference in 
composition of the metal. The only remedy, if the hot process 
of stereotyping is employed, is to use all possible care to pro- 
tect the type by surrounding it with soft wooden strips to 
take the squeeze, and to subject it to no more heat than is 
necessary to dry the mold. 


StreEAKy Deposit.—F. J. M. writes: “I am having some 
difficulty with our solution, and as I have done all I can, I 
thought you might kindly give me a suggestion. I made a 
solution about three years ago; it has worked beautifully 
during that time, until some time ago it began to get ‘streaky’ 
and ‘ridgy.’ I could not remedy it by diluting it, so made up 
a new one 13° vitriol and about 2° acid. It is inclined to be 
streaky also. I intended to bring it up a little higher, as our 
dynamo is quite strong. Will it stop streaks by adding vitriol, 
or should I add some of both vitriol and acid? My other 
solution worked so well I have not had as much experience 
in remedying difficulties as I would otherwise. I made them 
the same as nearly as possible, using lake water. Is a white, 
glassy deposit caused by tardy formation, and would the addi- 
tion of acid stop it? Can you suggest a remedy for streaks 
and ridges and rolling-up around edge? Shells are inclined 
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to peel and it does not in this case seem to be caused by a 
dense copper solution, as you state in your book, which I 
have. This solution is new and not strong at all.” Answer.— 
Without knowing all the conditions, it is difficult to diagnose 
your case. Streaky deposits are almost invariably caused by 
a dense solution. If you have correctly stated the density of 
your solution, there must certainly be some other cause for 
your trouble, for your solution is very weak. You say that 
your current is strong, but do not say how strong; neither 
do you say whether or not you employ an agitator. The 
weakness of your solution would tend to make the shells 
“white and glassy,” and if you have no agitator the strong 
current might account for the streaks. Your solution should 
contain at least three more degrees of sulphate of copper and 
another degree of acid, making the reading from 16° to 18° 
of sulphate and 3° of acid. Then if you use an agitator a 
current tension of three to four volts per vat may be employed 
without evil results and good shell obtained in an hour or 
less. Electrotypers now generally recognize the importance 
of keeping the solution in motion. A much wider variation in 
solution and current strength is practical when the solution 
is kept moving. 


An INTERESTING ContRAcT.— Following is a copy of the 
agreement entered into by the United States Printing Com- 
pany and certain of their employes, the enforcement of which 
has been enjoined by the courts pending trial: 


1. The United States Printing Company agrees to employ only 
members and registered helpers of the New York Stereotypers Union 
No. 1 in the finishing branch of its electrotype department. 

2. The New York Stereotypers Union No. 1 agrees that it will not 
object to any employe now employed in the electrotyping department of 
the United States Printing Company joining the New York Stereotypers 
Union No. 1 if he so desires. 

3. The New York Stereotypers Union No. 1 agrees that the United 
States Printing Company may employ as many helpers in its finishing 
branch of its electrotype department as they may require. 

4. The New York Stereotypers Union No. 1 of New York agrees 
not to participate in any sympathetic strike against the United States 
Printing Company at any time, and it further agrees not to discriminate 
against any work which the United States Printing Company may be 
doing for houses where a strike is in progress. 

5. The United States Printing Company agrees to pay the scale of 
wages of the members and helpers of the New York Stereotypers Union 
No. 1 from and after January 1, 1904, and that fifty-three hours shall 
constitute the regular weekly working hours from that date. 

6. The New York Stereotypers Union No. 1 agrees to exert all its 
influence toward increasing the sc#le of wages of skilled workmen in all 
the cities competing with the United States Printing Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, especially Baltimore, Maryland. 

7. The Stereotypers Union No. 1 of New York agrees not to inter- 
tere in any way with the management of the electrotype department 
of the United States Printing Company, and to furnish, when requested 
by the said United States Printing Company, competent molders, build- 
ers-up, batter men and backers-up, and the manager of the electrotype 
department shall be the judge of the employes of the electrotype 
department as to their conduct and workmanship. 

8. Upon the signing of this agreement the Stereotypers Union No. 1 
of New York agrees to stop all hostility and to immediately notify the 
canners and packers and all labor unions throughout the country of the 
amicable adjustment of all differences. 

The second agreement is between the company and the Electrotypers 
Union No. 1, of New York, and is identical in character. 


The injunction was obtained by three nonunion employes who 
claim that the contract is a conspiracy and illegal on the face 
of it, and that they are entitled to relief on the ground that 
the so-called agreement is against public policy. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN TRADE PAPER. 


The initial number of The Australian Printer, Stationer 
and Bookseller, to be published monthly at Ios. per annum at 
Melbourne, Australia, has made its appearance. It is a thirty- 


two-page and cover 9 by 12 magazine, which its publishers 
say does not fulfil their ideal in its present form, but which 
will doubtless improve each month. 
printing and allied trades of Australia. 


It will be devoted to 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN 
AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXXII.— LEWIS PELOUZE. 

HE Pelouze family was essentially one of typefounders, 
from the time Edward went up to Boston in 1818 to 

learn the trade in the Boston Type Foundry, then a 

newly established concern, until the third generation. It was 
only natural that Lewis, the younger brother of Edward, 
should have been attracted by a trade which called for so much 
mechanical skill; so, shortly after reaching his eighteenth 
year, he went to Philadelphia, 
where he found employment 
with the Ronaldson Type Foun- 
dry. He had previously learned 
the rudiments of the trade with 
Edward in Boston, so his prog- 
ress in Philadelphia was rapid. 

Lewis Pelouze was born in 
North Charleston, New Hamp- 
shire, March 23, 1807, his pa- 
rents having moved _ thence 
from West Windsor, Connect- 
icut, a few years previously. 
He passed through all the dif- 
ferent grades or branches of the 
trade — casting, dressing, punch-cutting, matrix-fitting and 
mold-making — as was the custom of the time, and he became 
proficient in all to a degree seldom attained by the workman 
of the present day. His connection with the Ronaldson Type 
Foundry (then doing business as Binny & Ronaldson) contin- 
ued for fifteen years, through the changes in ownership of 
James and Richard Ronaldson into the period when Lawrence 
Johnson and George F. Smith owned it, and conducted under 
the name of Johnson & Smith. 

In 1841 Lewis Pelouze opened a typefoundry on his own 
account at Third and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, and there 
he engaged actively in business until his death, March 5, 1876, 
the original sign bearing the name “Lewis Pelouze” being a 
landmark to the printing fraternity of that city long after he 
was no more. He soon built up a lucrative business, having 
among his lifelong patrons such newspapers as the Public 
Ledger, the Philadelphia North American, the Baltimore Sun 
and the Washington Evening Star. His foundry was among 
the first to introduce typecasting machines, and at one time 
the Lewis Pelouze Type Foundry gave every indication of 
becoming one of the leading concerns of the country. IIl- 
health and the preference of his two sons for other pursuits 
(the eldest entering West Point Military Academy, and after- 
watd achieving success as a soldier) caused his foundry to fall 
beHind in the race, although, as stated above, he retained the 
gocd-will and patronage of the friends and customers of his 
early career until his death. 

After the death of Lewis Pelouze, in 1876, the business 
descended to relatives, and was conducted under the old name 
until it was sold in 1892 to the American Type Founders 
Company, and by them closed out. Thus passed out of exist- 
ence one of the landmarks of Philadelphia, and a business 
which had been honorably conducted and’ enjoyed the patron- 
age and good-will of many printers of that city became a 
tradition. 














LEWIS PELOUZE, 


AMBITIOUS PRINTERS NEED IT. 


I have been a reader of your interesting and valuable maga- 
zine for over a year, with the expectation of having the pleas- 
ure of reading it for many years to come. Can not understand 
how any person with the hope of becoming a successful printer 
could reach the summit of his ambition without THe INLAND 
Printer.— Chester A. Lyle, Freeville, N. Y. 
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BY DANIEL C. SHELLEY. 


Secretaries and members of local Typothetaes and other 
organizations of employing printers are requested to send news 
of interest to employers for publication in this department. 
Matters concerning wage and labor disputes and settlements 
are especially desired. Contributions and news items may be 
addressed to Daniel C. Shelley, Secretary Chicago Typothetae, 
942 Monadnock building, Chicago, or to the Editor of The 
Inland Printer. 


Tue Elizabeth Daily Journal, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
has become an individual member of the United Typothetze 
of America. 

Demanps for increased wages have been made to the 
Typothetes of Springfield, Massachusetts, Richmond, Virginia, 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba, by the typographical unions of those 
cities. 

Joun F. Bent ey, of the firm of Bentley, Murray & Co., 
52 Wabash avenue, Chicago, died early in February of pneu- 
monia. Mr. Bentley was ill but a few days. He was a member 
of the Chicago Typothete. 

THE annual Franklin Day banquet of the Pittsburg 
Typothetze was the most largely attended affair ever given 
by the “Smoky City” printers. Covers were laid for Alle- 
gheny county printers at the Colonial hotel on the evening 
of January 18, and there were fourteen speakers on the toast 
card, each of whom was confined to a five-minute response. 


CLEVELAND pressfeeders and the Cleveland Typothete have 
gone to arbitration on the following wage demands made by 
the feeders’ union: Folder operator and feeder, limited to 
two machines, $15 per week of fifty-four hours; folder feeder, 
$12 per week; cylinder feeder, $12 per week; pony feeder, 
thirty-four inches and under, $9 per week; platen pressfeeders, 
$8 per week. 

“THe MASTER PRINTER” is the title of a new printing 
trades publication that has- been launched in Philadelphia. 
John Macintyre, manager of the Philadelphia Printers’ Board 
of Trade and secretary of the Philadelphia Typothetz, is the 
editor. The Master Printer is well edited and well printed, 
and in its first issue gives evidence of a prosperous and suc- 
cessful future. 

Tue Franklin Union strike in Chicago has ceased to be of 
sufficient importance to get a “labor note” in the daily papers. 
The union is completely whipped out of the Typothetz offices 
that “dumped” its members. The Typothete attorneys are 
still hammering at the union in the courts. Thirty-four 
Typothetz offices, having forty-five per cent of the Typothete 
press capacity, are operating independent of Franklin Union. 
Thirty-two Typothetz offices, having fifty-five per cent of the 
Typothetz press capacity, are still employing Franklin mem- 
bers. This is the result of a four months’. fight. 


Letters from Washington to the editor of this department 
indicate that those engaged in the printing business in the 
competitive field in that city suffer to no little extent in labor 
matters because of the existence in the national capital of the 
Government Printing-office. It is claimed that it is a hard 
matter to hold help in any of the branches of the printing 
trade because of emergency calls from the Government Print- 
ing-office. Compositors, pressmen, feeders, binders and women 
bindery help are taken out of the competitive offices on three 
hours’ notice, thus draining the competitive plants of the help 
necessary to get out their work. Charles A. Stillings, secretary 
of the Washington Typothetze, is communicating with the 
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Public Printer in an effort to bring about some agreement by 
which the proprietors of the competitive offices will have at 
least fifteen days’ notice before their help is taken from them 
by the Government office. Mr. Stillings is having his hands 
full trying to establish substantial business conditions in the 
printing-offices of Washington, especially as regards labor, 
and all reports indicate that he is succeeding. 

Isaac H. BLANCHARD, guiding genius of The Blanchard 
Press, of New York city, has an international reputation as 
an expert in knowledge of the proper price to get for printing. 
He has made it a life-study, and the knowledge he has of 
“what each individual job costs” is at the disposal of those 
who are lacking in that most important element of the book 
and job business. Mr. Blanchard is an active member of the 
New York Typothete, of the New York Printers’ Board of 
Trade and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
United Typothete of America. He learned the printer’s trade 
in Newark, New Jersey, the city of his birth. Out of his time 
at nineteen years of age, he went to New York city, where he 
soon acquired a half-interest in a small print-shop and sta- 
tionery store at 47 West Broadway, his partner being Fred 
Oberhauser, a German-American who had failed to make the 
business a paying venture. That was in 1883, and Mr. Blan- 
chard paid for his half-interest $450 cash and $500 in notes. 
Oberhauser promptly turned the $450 cash back into the busi- 
ness, and with it as promptly Mr. Blanchard bought new type 





ISAAC H. BLANCHARD, 


Member of Executive Committee, United Typothete of America, and 
Expert on Prices of Printing. 


material. Oberhauser died soon after the partnership was 
formed, and in 1891, eight years after Mr. Blanchard became 
half owner of the plant, he paid Oberhauser’s widow $12,500 
for the other half, thus becoming the whole owner of a busi- 
ness worth $25,000. Mr. Blanchard continued to prosper until 
1896, when the printer’s workday was shortened to nine hours. 
This changed the profitable showing of prior years into a loss 
in the mechanical department, with the result that Mr. Blan- 
chard set his office force at work to solve the problem of 
“what each individual job costs.” Over a year was spent in 
simplifying this process and making it applicable to every 
department of the business, with the result that in 1900, owing 
to some statements Mr. Blanchard made at a meeting of the 
New York Typothetz, he was requested to present the result 
of his investigations and deductions in detail at a meeting of 
the Typothetze. This was done with the aid of lantern slides, 
and the result of that missionary work of Mr. Blanchard’s 
has been. felt in every printing-office throughout the world 
that aspires to be progressive. Mr. Blanchard is in love with 
his business. He says: “I know the printing business is in its 
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infancy to-day. Thinking men already regard it as a profes- 
sion, and I would that every man calling himself printer might 
have for his chosen occupation so keen a love as to cause him 
to know what he is doing as regards actual costs of his work, 
and then to let his proper love for the ‘race man’ find vent 
through his efforts as a master printer.” One of the prized 
things in Mr. Blanchard’s home is reproduced in this issue. 
It is in his own handwriting, and the original is written on 
scratch-pad paper. It occupies a place of honor on the walls 
of Mr. Blanchard’s den, and it is believed to be the first formal 
contract ever made in America between an association of 
employing printers and an association of printers’ employes. 

BuLLeTIN No. 6 has been issued from the office of Secretary 
Freegard of the 
United Typothete of 
America, and mailed 
to every member of 
the local Typothetzs. 
It tells of the failure 
of the Typefounders’ 
strike, the demand on 
the part of the Inter- 
national Typograph- 
ical Union for the 
eight-hour day, and 
devotes much space to 
urging Typothete 
members to communi- 
cate with their Sen- 
ators and Representa- 
tives in Congress to 
get them to oppose 
the passage of the 
proposed eight-hour- 
day law on all Gov- 
ernment work and the 
bill which aims at the 
abolition of the power 
of injunction so far as 
concerns labor unions. 
Concerning the next 
annual convention of 
the United Typothetze 
of America the circu- 
lar has this to say: 
“Local Typothetz 
will bear in mind that 
the date of the next 
convention, at St. 
Louis, Missouri, is 
fixed. for the week 
commencing Monday, 
June 20. The session 
of the Executive 
Committee will prob- 
ably be held on the 2oth, the convention proper being opened 
on the morning of Tuesday, the 21st. Arrangements are 
already in progress for the purpose of securing the usual 
reduced railroad rates, and hotel accommodation can be 
secured by communicating with the president of the St. Louis 
Typothete, Mr. Edward S. Hart. Representation of local 
Typothete is one delegate to every five active members, or 
major fraction of five. Alternates should also be chosen iu 
the same proportion. It has been the custom in former years 
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that any member of a Typothete is welcome to the floor of 
the convention, whether delegate or not.” 

PARKERSBURG, West Virginia, is the latest recruit to the 
ranks of the Printers’ Boards of Trade. The employing print- 
ers of that city have banded together “ for their own protection, 
to create a friendly feeling among themselves, and to come to 
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some understanding regarding prices for work, etc.” Following 
is the membership: C. D. Elliott, F. Kent Loomis, and C. B. 
Smith, of the Morning News; R. E. Horner, Daily Sentinel; 
P. W. Morris and Will Morris, Daily Journal; W. A. Ellet- 
son, C. L. Scholl, M. B. Gibbens and J. E. McGlothlin. C. D. 
Elliott was elected president, and J. E. McGlothlin secretary 
and treasurer. 

MENTION is made elsewhere in this department of the 
placing of the Franklin Union of pressfeeders of Chicago in 
the hands of a receiver, and the opportunity that followed of 
going over the records and documents of that badly misman- 
aged printing trade organization. Among the things that came 
into the possession of the receiver were letters received by the 
officers of Franklin 
from pressfeeders in 
other cities. These 
letters furnish a good 
insight into the rea- 
sons why Franklin 
Union had such a 
hold on the press- 
feeders, and why the 
pressfeeder who has 
followed that calling 
for a number of years 
has come to dislike 
his superior in the 
pressroom, the press- 
man. In the last is- 
sue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER an account 
was given of Frank- 
lin Union’s effort to 
set up a rival organi- 
zation of pressmen, 
and the letters found 
among Franklin 
Union’s effects show 
that the belief that 
such a project could 
be carried out was 
not confined to Chi- 
cago. It is clear that 
feeders elsewhere har- 
bored the hope that 
some day Franklin 
would spread out and 
become an interna- 
tional trade union, 
not of feeders alone 
but of pressmen as 
well. It was also 
evident from the let- 
ters that feeders be- 
lieve that the press- 
men are responsible for the fact that every feeder does not 
become a pressman, notwithstanding the impossibility under 
past and present conditions to find an outlet for advancement 
of all the feeders. During the past few years, feeders’ unions 
have caused local Typothetzes more trouble than all the other 
printing trades unions together. The feeder has come to 
believe that he is a more important factor in the pressroom 
than he really is. He is trying to force a skilled workman’s 
wage for a boy’s work. He does not seem to realize it, but 
his conduct is hastening the development of the automatic 
feeder to the point where the hand-fed press will be the 
exception in the future as compared with the rule at present. 

CHICAGO TyYpoGRAPHICAL Union has under consideration 
a plan to give a course of lectures to apprentices. The plan 
involves the use of a large stereopticon, with which display 
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and job composition, good and bad, will be thrown on a screen, 
and the merits and demerits of the work pointed out to the 
apprentices. The aim of the lecture course is to make of the 
apprentices a better class of journeymen by developing in the 
boys a proper appreciation and knowledge of the artistic ele- 
ments that enter into job composition. They will be taught 
by practical illustration the proper blending of type faces, 
correct spacing, balance, etc. 


THE national convention of managers of Printers’ Boards 
of Trade, at Indianapolis, Indiana, February 22 and 23, was 
a largely attended and successful meeting, productive of the 
greatest of good to the printing interests of the cities repre- 
sented, and bound to increase the number of those very useful 
organizations. The Board of Trade is an outgrowth of the 
Typothetz, no city of any importance should be without one, 
and no city would be without one if the master printers of 
those cities knew of their great business utility. They are 
increasing in number, which is an indication that in many 
places there is a very healthy condition of the printing busi- 
ness, harmony in the trade, and no printing establishments in 
the hands of receivers. 


In an address delivered at New Haven, January 19, before 
the Connecticut State Typothete, Edwin Freegard, secretary 
of the United Typothete of America, said: “The length of 
the workday is not of so much importance as the returns 
received. We are endeavoring to suppress all agitation started 
by the International Typographical Union. If the hours are 
reduced, the expenses of the business are added to by fifteen 
per cent. There is a movement in Congress to frame an eight- 
‘hour day, which is a dangerous one. We are opposing it 
because it is unwise and we are petitioning our members to 
have their Senators oppose the bill. We are also antagonizing 
the anti-injunction bill. We stand for the ‘open’ office, 
although we agree that the union men are the best workmen 
we can secure.” 


THE eight-hour committee of Indianapolis Typographical 
Union was the sponsor of an eight-hour conference which was 
held in Indianapolis, January 19. Delegates were present from 
a dozen typographical unions of Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky 
cities. The official report of the conference says, among other 
things, “that, as a rule, the movement is in an apathetic state 
among the book and job men.” ‘There is no doubt about that, 
but nevertheless the Chicago Typographical Union is going 
into the eight-hour business, and has called a conference of 
typographical union representatives to meet in Chicago at 
some time in the future to ask employers for an eight-hour 
day and an equalization in wages. Some twenty cities have 
been asked to send delegates. All of these cities are competi- 
tors of Chicago, with its high wage scales. One of them 
reports a wage scale for book and job men of $10 a week, and 
the majority of them average $14 a week. 


Tuomas Topp, the well-known Boston master printer, 
whose plant is on the top floor of the Congregationalist 
House, celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his establish- 
ment in business in a unique way in January. Mr. Todd is 
loved by all of his help, and he has never had a strike or labor 
trouble of any kind. The very week The Congregationalist 
was started, in 1849, he began work at thirteen years old as a 
compositor on it. Fifteen years later he established an inde- 
pendent business and his types have carried the message of 
The Congregationalist the world around for the last two 
score years and are still carrying it. Instead of convening 
to signalize the occasion an assembly of master printers of the 
city, among whom he is held in high honor, Mr. Todd chose 
rather to give a dinner to his help, their wives, sisters and 
sweethearts. Compositors, proofreaders, pressmen, down to 
the office boys and their own particular guests to the number 
of sixty in all, gathered around one long table at the Crawford 
House. It was good to see their pride and confidence in their 
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employer, testified to not only by the beautiful loving-cup 
which they presented to him but by what they said in private. 
Men were there who had been in his employ thirty-five, twenty- 
five and fifteen years, respectively. With such a man at the 
helm, uniformly kind, just, thoughtful, it is no wonder that 
the establishment has never been a congenial place for the 
professional labor agitator. Mr. Todd has not needed to 
introduce profit sharing in its technical sense, for his employes 
have felt that he was giving them a fair share of what they 
helped him to make, and so they have been real “help” to 
him in the beautiful traditional sense of the term. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Typothetz, 
held on Friday, January 28, the following action was taken 
regarding the death of Mr. Henry O. Shepard, who was a 
member of the Typothete from the date of its organization: 


Realizing to the fullest extent the loss the Chicago Typothete, the 
printing and publishing interests of Chicago, as well as the entire 
country, have sustained in the loss by death of Mr. Henry O. Shepard, 
the Chicago Typothete desires to express its sense of that loss by 
directing that the following minute be entered upon its records, and 
that a copy of the same be transmitted to the widow and daughter of 
Mr. Shepard and to his former business associates: 

Henry O. Shepard was a tried and true friend. He clung to those 

who had proved a manly worth akin to his own strong and kindly nature. 
Beginning at the lowest, round of the printer’s ladder, he advanced step 
by step through his own exertions until he had reached the top. He 
became a master of his art, and whatever he had learned about printing 
was public property. The young and aspiring craftsmen had only to ask 
him about any doubtful question to have his vast fund of knowledge 
placed at their disposal. His personal character was of the highest; 
uniting the most rigid integrity with the most lovable of dispositions, 
his services were always at the disposal of the weak or the needy, or of 
those who had been less fortunate in life than himself. Bred a printer 
he died a printer, an honor to the calling that had been his life work. 
We shall miss his good judgment and kindly advice in our deliberations, 
his zeal for the elevation of our craft, and his business courtesy. As a 
friend, neighbor and comrade we shall remember him until each of us is 
summoned into that unknown world into which he has gone. 
At the same meeting the following action was taken regarding 
the death of Mr. Warren W. Barnhart, of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, who was an associate member of the Chicago 
Typothete : : 

The Chicago Typothete learns with deep regret of the death of 
Mr. Warren W. Barnhart, one of its associate members, and directs 
that the following tribute to his memory be entered on the minutes of 
the organization, and a copy thereof be transmitted to his widow and to 
his business associates: 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Warren W. Barnhart the Chicago 
Typothete and the printing and publishing interests of America have 
lost a tried and true friend and business exemplar; and it is meet and 
just that we, his fellow craftsmen, should express our sense of parting 
from our friend, and our appreciation of his many noble qualities and his 
upright life. During his active business career he passed through much 
of discouragement, yet through it all he held fast his integrity and over- 
came difficulties, and his influence was always on the side of morality, of 
virtue and of public faith. His career is now closed, and we can only 
express our sorrow that so noble a life should have come to an end. He 
was an honor to our calling, and happy are we if we can emulate him. 


Boston TYPoGRAPHICAL UNION and the Boston Typothetze 
are having a war of their own; and the Boston master print- 
ers, like their Chicago brethren, are making history in the 
courts. The “legal history” part of the contest came after 
the battle was nearly two weeks old, and will be told later 
in this story. The union and the Typothete had been con- 
ferring for some time in an effort to reach a satisfactory 
wage agreement, to become effective February 1, on which 
date the old agreement expired. The old agreement provided 
for 35 cents per thousand ems, piece work; $16.50 per week, 
time work, with no scale for machine composition, all on a 
54-hour-week basis. The Typothete’s final proposition in- 
creased the piece-work rate to 38 cents per thousand ems; 
time work to $17 a week from February 1, 1904, to February 
I, 1905, and $18 a week thereafter; Linotype machine com- 
position, $19 a week now and $20 a week a year hence. It 
was provided that the hand-work week should be 54 hours, 
with no provision for hours on machine composition, inas- 
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much as some book offices were running on an 8-hour-day 
basis. The Typothetze proposition embraced the Philadelphia 
paragraph in regard to the 8-hour day, as follows: “It is 
agreed that all questions as to a shorter workday shall be 
subject to-and governed by such agreement or settlement as 
may in the future be arrived at through joint conference of 
the United Typothete of America and the International Typo- 
graphical Union.” The union accepted the foregoing, but 
added this proviso: “That if no such agreement is reached, 
Boston Typographical Union, No. 13, shall be governed by 























Reproduction of what is believed to be the first formal contract signed 
between an association of employing printers and 
a printing trades union. 


the action of the International Typographical Union.” The 
Typothetz’s proposition contained an arbitration clause, which 
the union rejected. The union’s wage demands were for 40 
cents per thousand ems, piece work; $18 for six days of nine 
hours each, time work, and $21 a week for Linotype oper- 
ators. Neither side would yield, and the strike came Febru- 
ary I. It was in its third week at this writing (February 17), 
and there were no indications of reaching a settlement. The 
contest has produced some court sensations, the most start- 
ling being the injunction issued by Judge Loring, of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court, which was temporary and will 
be determined by a master to whom the matter has been 
referrec. The restraining order runs against Boston Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 13; Boston Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 57; Franklin Union of Pressfeeders, No. 18, and the 
Boston Allied Printing Trades Council. The officers of these 
unions are enjoined from inducing employes of Typothetz 
offices to quit work, and the officers and members of the 
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unions are further enjoined from paying strike benefits to 
those who have left their employment for any other reason 
than their own benefit. The Typothete will fight to make 
the injunction stick on this ground: That if employes of theirs 
are induced to quit work by reason of a promise to be paid 
strike benefits, and if such strike benefits are paid to those 
who are induced to quit work, a conspiracy is proven, and 
that courts of equity must take cognizance of and punish for 
such acts of conspiracy. If the employes quit work of their own 
volition and are not paid strike benefits, it is not claimed that 
a conspiracy exists. The injunction relating to strike benefits 
is an entirely new proposition in law in Massachusetts, if not 
in the entire country, and if sustained in the court of last 
resort will have a material effect on unions which are prose- 
cuting strikes. The basis for this sweeping injunction is the 
national agreement between the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica and the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, which is being violated. Pressmen and feeders have 
gone out in a few of the Typothete offices in Boston in sym- 
pathy with the compositors, notwithstanding the provisions 
of the national agreement, which specifically declare against 
sympathetic strikes, lockouts or boycotts. Boston has always 
been an open-shop book and job town, and reports do not 
indicate that the strike will make any great change in that 
respect. é 

Tue International Typographical Union has issued a com- 
prehensive tabulation of the wages paid to book and job 
compositors, machine operators, foremen, proofreaders, floor- 
men and ad.-men, and machine tenders in 619 cities in the 
United States, Canada and British Columbia. The tabulation 
gives also the rate per thousand ems paid for hand composi- 
tion and machine composition in those cities, as well as the 
rate for overtime work. All of this statistical information is 
supplemented by figures showing the number of hours per 
week worked by men engaged in the several branches of type- 
setting under the jurisdiction of the International Typograph- 
ical Union. The figures in their entirety will, no doubt, be 
gone over carefully by every member of the International 
Typographical Union, while, on the other hand, they will be 
seen by few of those who are engaged in the lines of business 
that must produce the weekly pay-rolls the figures stand for. 
The tables are interesting, not only because of the wide vari- 
ation in the wages paid in different places for the same classes 
of work, but also because of the variation in the number of 
hours that constitute a day’s work in different places. Of the 
619 cities and towns from which reports were made, in 466 
the book and job week is 54 hours, in 60 the week is 53 hours, 
in 17, 51 hours, and in 36, 48 hours. In the balance of the 
places the hours vary from 39% to 59 hours. In book and job 
offices where machine composition is done, 173 cities report 
48 hours as the week, and 86 report 54 hours as the week, the 
balance of the cities reporting from a 24-hour to a 54-hour 
week. Machine composition now being the rule in nearly all 
of the morning and evening newspaper offices, it is no surprise 
to find that in the reports as to the number of hours worked 
by machine operators in newspaper offices 266 morning and 
296 evening report 48 hours, as against 53 morning and 139 
evening that report 54 hours. There is a reason for the 
48-hour week in newspaper offices, and few of the men who 
have thousands of dollars invested in the book and job branch 
of the printing and publishing business have a proper realiza- 
tion of the different conditions that do now and always will 
obtain between the book and job office and the daily newspaper 
office. Taking up again the reports from machine offices, there 
are some instances of amazingly short workdays. In New 
York tHe compositors employed on the Hebrew-American 
morning newspaper work 3 hours each day, making an 18-hour 
week, and the same class of employes on evening newspapers 
work 4 hours each day, making a 24-hour week. The statistics 
throw no light on what those fortunate machine operators do 
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the balance of each 24 hours. The foregoing are the gist of 
the interesting figures as regards hours, and now to the differ- 
ent rates of wages that are paid in different cities. San Fran- 
cisco pays $30 a week for 48 hours’ machine composition on 
morning newspapers, and New York and Chicago pay $27 a 
week for the same class of work. Dawson City, Alaska, pays 
225 a month for newspaper composition and $220 a month 
for book and job men. Nome, Alaska, pays $36 a week for 
printers, and Virginia City, Nevada, $28 a week for both job 
and newspaper men. The Montana cities are high-scale 
places, Butte, Great Falls, Helena and Anaconda, $33 a week 
for hand and machine composition on morning papers, and $30 
for evening papers. Butte, Great Falls and Anaconda have a 
$27-a-week scale for book and job men, and Helena a $24-a- 
week scale. There are a few instances of $20 and $21 a week 
for book and job men, but they are in isolated places. The 
$19.50-a-week scale of New York and Chicago for book and 
job men are the top-notchers for the big competitive cities, 
but New York has the advantage of Chicago on machine com- 
position in book and job offices in its $21.50 a week for 54 
hours, against Chicago’s $24 and 48 hours on Linotypes. The 
reports from the 619 places show that the International Typo- 
graphical Union minimum scale of $10 a week or more is 
well adhered to, but there are a few instances of printers get- 
ting but $9 a week. There are many points in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and way down in Texas 
where the people who set the type are paid at the rate of $10 
a week, and an analysis of the figures will show that the aver- 
age rate of wage for book and job men is around $14 a week. 
This is true of many good-sized cities that are close enough 
to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburg, De- 
troit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and other big business 
places and good-wage cities to be a serious business menace to 
the big printing concerns in the big centers; for, obviously, 
if the printer’s wage is low in the near-by places, the printing 
concerns of all of those centers are paying a low-wage rate 
to pressmen, feeders, binders and others, and are thus enabled 
to underbid the high-wage concerns of the large centers and 
take the work away from them. There are more things of 
interest in these reports, but space will not permit of going 
into them in detail. They ought to be read and analyzed by 
every large employer in the printing trades. 





BOUQUETS. 


We are indebted for the cover illustration, “ Crude Mexican 
Irrigation,” to THe INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago. 
This publication is probably the leading trade journal of the 
world in the printing and allied industries. It is a 175-page 
magazine printed on heavy enameled paper, and while issued 
for the trade, is, nevertheless, one of the most interesting of 
publications. Its Christmas number contains half-tone work, 
which for both mechanical execution and artistic effect sur- 
passes the majority of original photographwork, while its 
three-color pages and etchings would grace any wall. Not the 
least interesting are the advertisements, showing the highest 
grade of printing, embossing and paper effects. The wonderful 
line of advertising carried doubtless enables the absurdly low 
price of 25 cents per copy— The Homemaker, Washington, 
DG. 





fPOLYGLOT NEWSPAPERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


South Africa boasts a newspaper printed in four languages 
every week. Side by side are English, Gujarati, Tamil, and 
Hindi. It is devoted to the interests of the Indians in the 
three colonies, and though it strenuously advocates the rights 
of Asiatics to their freedom, it maintains a dignified tone and 
restraint. Its advertisements, as well as its news, are published 
in the various languages. 


THE PRINTING TRADE IN SCANDINAVIA. 


The existing Swedish scale of rates of pay to persons 
employed in the printing trade expired at the end of the year, 
and a new one it is expected will be put into force at once. 
The agitation for its adoption has been carried on in 75 Swe- 
dish towns, containing 250 printing-offices, employing 2,100 male 
and female compositors, 440 press and machine men, and about 
800 apprentices and other auxiliary workers. According to the 
proposed new tariff, the week’s work is to consist of fifty- 
two hours for compositors, machine-minders, typefounders, 
stereotypers, pressfeeders, and apprentices, being nine hours 
per day, except Saturday, when the printing offices must be 
closed not later than 3 p.m. Compositors on daily papers, 
however, can only be called upon to work eight hours per day, 
and this is also the case with compositors employed on type- 
setting machines, it being provided that in the latter case 
there is only to be a quarter of an hour’s interval for rest 
during the period in question. During the first two years 
following the completion of their apprenticeship, compositors 
and machine-minders, and typefounders, are to be paid a 
minimum weekly salary of $6.42, rising to $6.96. Females are 
to be paid at the same rate as male workers, and all holidays 
must be paid for. Every employe who has been for at least 
one year in the service of a particular firm is to be entitled to 
fifteen days’ holiday in the summer, between the Ist of June 
and the 1st of September, the usual salary to be paid to him 
during that time. 

The term of apprenticeship of compositors lasts four years. 
In small printing-offices, employing from one to five composi- 
tors, one apprentice is allowed; from five to ten, two appren- 
tices; from eleven to eighteen, three apprentices; from nine- 
teen to twenty-six, four apprentices; and from twenty-seven 
to thirty-five, five apprentices. The various master printers 
pledge themselves not to employ non-union hands. 

Any disputes which may arise are to be settled by arbi- 
tration, the arbitrators to consist of two masters and two 
employes. As long as the new scale remains in force, no 
strike or lockout is to be declared until an attempt has been 
made to get the difficulty adjusted by arbitration. No employe 
is to be called upon to do work on May 1. Special attention 
must be given to the hygienic condition of printing-offices, and 
both parties are to do their utmost to get these terms intro- 
duced into all the printing-offices in Sweden. 

The committee of the Danish Typographical Federation 
announces that a new scale of rates of pay went into force 
on January 1, as the result of their negotiations with the 
employers. The members of the Federation have got a raise 
in salary to the extent of I crown (about 26 cents) per week 
for compositors on ’stab and machinemen, so that the minimum 
weekly salary will be $6.24, but is to be three crowns less to 
those workers who remain in the house in which they have 
served their apprenticeship during the first year following 
same. Some minor concessions have also been made in the 
rates of wages of the auxiliary workers in printing-offices, and 
also in the piece rates for comping. as well as for stereotypers. 

For a considerable time past there has been, in addition 
to the Typographical Federation, another printer’s workmen’s 
organization in Denmark, calling itself the New Typographical 
Society, which has generally taken up an attitude hostile to 
the Federation; this body has, however, been largely left out 
of account in the negotiations which resulted in the new 
scale, and it is only on special occasions that its members’ 
complaints are to be taken before the arbitration tribunal to 
which all disputes are to be referred. There were also two 
master printers’ associations, as well as a society of newspaper 
publishers; these three, however, are to be amalgamated into 
a single body, whose ramifications will then cover the entire 
country, and embrace: all branches of the trade— British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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POULTRY SPECIALIZING. 


HE poultry panels presented herewith are reproduced 

from drawings for The Henry O. Shepard Company by 

Mr. E. R. Tyrrell, a Chicago artist, who has chosen the 
painting of fancy fowl as a special line. 

Chickens have been depicted by the genre painters of all 
nations. There are only a few painters, however, who confine 
themselves to this branch of 
art, and Mr. Tyrrell, who is a 
“ chicken fancier,” is also famil- 
iar with the different breeds, 
and his greatest pleasure is in 
striving to paint or draw in 
pen and ink a fowl that might 
prove to be one hundred points 
fine. 

The breeding of fancy stock 
has recently made such marked 
advance that there is an in- 
creasing demand for poultry 
portraits. Mr. Tyrrell, like all 
men who have special aptitude, 
is at home with his work and 
his subjects. In his hands the 
order galliné are given a life 
and action that only the true 
poultry fancier and connoisseur can fully appreciate, though to 
the tyro the comic seriousness of henlife as depicted by him is 
irresistible. 





E. R. TYRRELL, 





AMERICAN BANK NOTES. 


The Secretary of the Treasury can at his discretion change 
the style of any issue of notes or bonds. Ordinarily it takes 
from three to six months to engrave, print and get into cir- 
culation a new issue of notes. Under pressure the work can 
be accomplished in a much shorter period. During the Span- 
ish war internal revenue war tax stamps were gotten out in 
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Drawn by E. R. Tyrrell. 


Copyright, 1904, The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


AN EARLY VISIT. 


seventeen days. This required the engravers and printers to 
work day and night. 

For practical use experts in the manufacture of money 
agree that the less engraving there is upon a note the more 
serviceable it is. While John G. Carlisle was Secretary, of 
the Treasury he authorized the issuance of a series of notes 
generally known as the “historical series.” The notes of 
each denomination of the series contained an elaborate illus- 
tration of some historical event. 

Many of the most skilled artists of this country were invited 
to submit designs. The notes were very beautiful to look 
upon when completed, but there was so much engraving on 
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the plate that the impression destroyed much of the substance 
of the paper and the series was soon canceled. 

In this connection the fact-is recalled that there is a law 
in existence _prohibiting the use of the portrait of any living 
person on a Government note. There are two reasons given 
for the passage of this act. One is that a former chief of 
the bureau allowed his vanity to get the advantage of him 
to the extent of having his own portrait printed on the frac- 
tional currency then being issued. The other alleged reason 
was to prevent the portrait of Andrew Johnson appearing 
on Government money while he was President. It is said 
that plates had been prepared and notes were about to be 
issued when the law went into effect. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is open to visitors 
daily from 9 until 2 o’clock. A corps of trained and intel- 
ligent guides is on duty to explain the details of the money- 





Drawn by E.R. Tyrrell. 


Copyright, 1904, The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
‘* WELCOME FOOTSTEPS.” 


making process from the time the paper upon which the 
securities are printed leaves the mill until the completed 
note is placed in circulation. 

The paper undergoes sixty-three separate counts from the 
time it is manufactured until it is transformed into money. 
Upon being shipped to Washington the paper is turned over 
to the division of loans and currency, Treasury Department. 
There it is recounted and examined by experts. The perfect 
sheets are then held subject to the requisition of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. Again it is counted before it 
is turned over to the printers. 

The visitor sees it piled in great stacks in the wetting 
division, then in the pressroom, where each sheet contains an 
impression of four notes, again in the drying division, and 
so on through every stage until it reaches the numbering 
division, fully engraved and complete with one exception. 

It becomes legal tender only when it is returned to the 
Treasury Department and stamped with the great seal of the 
United States. 

Prior to 1885 the sealing was done at the bureau, but 
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Treasurer Jordan decided that there was too much risk 
incurred in carrying such vast sums of completed currency 
through the streets of Washington, and insisted that the 
department seal should be applied in the Treasury Building. 
This applies only to the United States notes. National bank 
notes are sealed at the bureau and delivered to the Controller 
of the Currency, and by him shipped to the banks in sheets, 
so that the bank officers may sign them and render them fit 
for circulation. 

Internal revenue stamps are delivered to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal. Revenue, the postage stamps to the proper 
officials of the Treasury Department, who give the legal 
receipts to the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. 

In the printing of public moneys and securities every con- 
ceivable precaution is taken to safeguard the Government 
against dishonesty, counterfeiting or loss. The custodian of 
plates delivers to each printer a plate of a certain number 
and takes a receipt for it. A similar receipt is required of 
the printer for the amount of paper he draws from the wet- 
ting division. 

On his press is an automatic register, and at the close of 
the day’s work he is required to give an account of every 
sheet, printed or unprinted. He is allowed to spoil or dam- 
age a certain number of sheets in every thousand. If at the 
close of the day’s work a sheet is missing he is required to 
make good its face value, whatever it may be. 

In some of the other divisions where no individual respon- 
sibility is lodged and a sheet is missing the entire force of 
that division is detained in the building until the missing 
sheet is accounted for. 

The present force of employes works eight hours a day. 
The amount of money in United States notes and national 
bank notes printed each day averages. $3,250,000. The daily 
issue of money paper is five hundred thousand sheets. The 
same precautions taken with the paper are observed in handling 
the plates for the notes, the stamps and the bonds. 

The money is put up in packages of one thousand sheets 
to a package, four bills on each sheet. There is in the vault 
a daily reserve of about $48,000,000. 

The destruction of worn and mutilated notes at the Treas- 
ury Department daily amounts to more than $1,000,000. The 
nine subtreasuries and the banks are constantly shipping worn 
and unfit money to the Treasury for redemption. This con- 
demned money is counted and then converted into pulp, which 
is sold to paper manufacturers and souvenir makers.— Geyer’s 
Stationer. 





WE are careful readers of THrt INLAND PRINTER each month 
and derive a great deal of good from it— Ewell-Cooper Com- 
pany, Brockton, Massachusetts. 
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Copyright,. 1904, The Henry O. Shepard Co. Drawn by E. R. Tyrrell. 


** PICK-UPS.” 





VACATION GIVEN NIGHT-WORKERS. 


George Nelson, secretary of the Liverpool (Eng.) Typo- 
graphical Society, says that “Owing to improved hygienic 
conditions now prevailing in modern printing-houses, the 
health conditions of printers are on the rise. There was no 
reason to suppose that the newspaper night hands were the 
most subject to chest diseases; the newspaper night hands 
received consideration from their employers, for on the 
Mercury, Courier, Post and Journal of Commerce, every 
night hand was given a full week’s holiday in the summer 
without loss of wages.” 





Drawn by E. R. Tyrrell. 


AN ARMORED CRUISER. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


PAGE CORD AT “40 CENTS A MILE,” 


It were not wise that even minutize be overlooked in the 
discussions anent cost of production in a printing-office, and 
hence it is by no means marvelous that there now arises the 
question of the page cord. So far as memory serves, it has 
not stood forth in any of the tables of cost nor pointed a 
moral in aught of deadly parallelism. This, possibly, through 
design, on supposition that the customer pays as for composi- 
tion upon all the time the intelligent compositor requires to 
get the kinks out of a piece of cord before tieing up a job, and 
in carefully winding it up at locking or distribution, that it 
may serve another turn. Yet, ’tis a matter that should not be 
thus lightly dismissed. Something more than a year ago, I 
wrote this paragraph for page 85 of the book, “Starting a 
Printing-office ” : 

“Much time can be saved by throwing out that cigar-box 
full of tangled skeins and knots of strings. In its stead, 
fasten to the ceiling, over the stone or make-up bank, or each, 
a holder and cone of page cord, its loose end within easy reach 
of stoneman and compositor or make-up. Each job is tied, 
both before and after printing, with fresh cord from this cone, 
and strings removed from pages and jobs are tossed at once 
into the waste-basket. There is then no danger that a page 
will pi when knotted string is hastily unwound — though, for 
that matter, nothing will ever justify the use of pieced page 
cord. Besides, life is far too fleeting to pay a man $15 or $18 
a week for winding and unwinding bits of twine that cost 
originally somewhat less than 40 cents a mile.” ie. CoM. 


SPACING OF TYPEWRITER CIRCULARS. 

Not so many years ago a large variety of the so-called 
rugged-faced types were placed on the market. Many of these 
were provided with a goodly assortment of initial and final 
letters, which in many instances the purchasers used to form 
combinations neither desirable nor intended by the founders, 
the improper use of these characters in the products of one 
foundry at least leading to the makers issuing detailed instruc- 
tions for the use of the special characters in their letter. 

The recent exploitation of ribbon-faced type for the pro- 
duction of facsimile typewriter work makes likely a lot of 
printing fully as bad from a typographical standpoint, and the 
defects in which will be more obvious to the general public 
than were the errors in the use of the rugged-face letters. 

Most printers, when called on to print an imitation type- 
written letter, overlook the limitations of the machine whose 
work they propose to represent. With the standard machines 
in general use but three kinds of spacing between lines are 
possible : 

Single-line spacing, in which the feed-roll of the machine 
advances the paper at the end of the line to the amount of the 
body of the letter, and is the equivalent of solid type. 

Double-line spacing, in which the feed-roll of the machine 
advances the paper twice the body of the letter. ' 

Triple-line spacing, in which the feed-roll advances the 
paper three times the body of the letter and separates the lines 
by double the amount of the letter. 

Consequently, in reproducing the work of a standard ma- 
chine using pica type, the matter should be set solid, or with 
one or two picas between lines, the frequent practice of leading 
such matter with two, four or six point leads being very much 
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out of place and making impossible the effect desired with this 
class of printing. 

Even an imitation may be conscientious, and the above and 
other essentials of facsimile circulars may be learned by pro- 
curing one of the books of instruction and typewriter forms 
which may be had from the typewriter manufacturers or from 
any stenographic supply-house. Hartey Barnes. 


A COLOR-PRINTING JOB PRESS. 


C. M. Shigley, of Columbus, Ohio, has patented a job press 
to do printing, embossing, stamping, ruling, numbering and 
many combinations which now require several operations, at 
one operation of the press. The machine comprises a number 
of stationary type beds, each to be supplied with a different 
color ink; also a corresponding number of revolving platens 
which carry the article to be printed. During the backward 
stroke of the platens, or as the press opens, they are partially 
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SHIGLEY JOB PRESS. 


revolved, thus carrying the article to be printed successively 
from one form to the other and printing in different colors 
without removing the sheet. A gripper holds the sheet in 
place in all positions except the vertical, where it automatically 
opens, allowing for the removal and replacement of the sheet 
by the feeder in the usual manner. The chases may be locked 
up before being put in the machine, insuring perfect alignment. 
By the use of registering points the press can be made to 
register accurately. The press is covered by Patent No. 
750,405, of January 26, 1904. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBON EFFECT IN CIRCULARS. 


There is in use by a limited number of printers in the larger 
cities an attachment for platen presses which affords a good 
imitation of the typewriter impression. This attachment, 
secured under a royalty, consists of a nickel-plated frame 
which is fastened to the press after rollers have been removed. 
At upper and lower end of frame are two horizontal rods. 
A ribbon similar to those in typewriters winds from one rod 
to the other, being moved automatically at each impression. 
The impression being given through this facsimile imitation of 
the typewriter ribbon affords the exact typewriter effect. The 
only objections to this apparatus are: it is too slow and tedi- 
ous for present-day presswork. It is all right for short runs, 
but an order for twenty-five thousand circulars would tie the 
apparatus and a patient workman up for nearly a week. 

One of the typefoundries furnishes a face of type which is 
an exaggerated imitation of the impression given by a brand- 
new typewriter and ribbon. They will also furnish ink for 
use with this type and a ribbon for the customer which match. 
This is the plan used by many printers to secure the typewriter 
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effect. The fine dots on the face of this type are subject to 
rapid wear, however, even with careful make-ready. 

A better way than either of the two methods mentioned is 
a very simple, expeditious and cheap contrivance in use by a 
few wide-awake pressmen. They secure a piece of good silk 
of same texture as typewriter ribbon and slightly more than 
circular-letter size. Using typewriter purple as a base, they 
mix an ink to match that of typewriter ribbon. Next they 
saturate the silk with this ink. This may be done with 
hand-brayer or by laying silk on disk and running inked roll- 
ers slowly over it. This saturated-silk is stretched tautly over 
face of form of ordinary typewriter type. The lock-up is made 
effective by placing blotting-paper or bicycle-tire tape between 
sides of form and silk and between silk and wooden furniture. 
The fountain is set and rollers used affording proper supply of 
ink to silk as needed. The press may be run as swiftly as 
power and ability of feeder will allow. Make-ready is no more 
difficult than on ordinary form. One piece of silk will last 
an interminable while and the longer you use it the better it 
works. In this way circular letters may be run two on if 
desired, which is not possible with the patented attachment in 
limited use. Since the manner of giving the impression is 
practically the same as on the typewriter, the result is exactly 
the same if the ink matches. If the pressman is inexperienced 
at mixing colors, it is expedient to send a sample of type- 
writer ink to be matched to the inkmaker, who is equal to the 
undertaking. Experienced pressmen will tell you that the 
typewriter-ribbon ink is one of the most difficult to exactly 
match with printing-inks. No, the mixed purple will not dry 
on silk in reasonable intervals unless you have strongly dosed 
your purple with dryer. Purple inks as a rule dry yery slowly 
unless varnishes with litharge base have been added to them. 

Here is a suggestion worth dollars to you. Try it on your 
next order for circular letters “like the typewriter does it.” 

EuceEnNE H. Joun. 





AN EXHIBITION OF PRINTING. 

An exhibition of the tools, materials and products of the 
art of printing was held in the Free Public Library, at New- 
ark, New Jersey, beginning January 25, 1904. It was open 
daily from 4 to 6 and from 7 to 9 p.m. It included books 
from many of the most famous presses of to-day in England 
and America, and from some of those of former times, lent 
by citizens of Newark; examples of plain and display print- 
ing from the best shops in America, Germany, England and 
other countries; pictures printed in colors; type faces; title- 
pages; book pages; printing-inks; cover-papers; pictures of 
printing machinery, and books and periodicals on printing. 
A modern press was in operation diring a part of each day, 
and near it, also in operation, stood an old press of the style 
of one hundred years ago. A general invitation to visit this 
exhibition was extended to all persons interested in the art of 
printing, the mother of all arts. One of the objects of this 
exhibition was to call attention to the beauty of good printing 
and its value as an aid in art education. 





RESOURCEFULNESS. | 

An enterprising Yankee came over to England and decided 
to open a stationer’s shop in Newcastle-on-Tyne. He obtained 
premises next door to a man who also kept a shop of the same 
description, but was not very pushing in his business methods, 
preferring to jog along in the old conservative way. The 
methods of the Yankee, however, caused the old trader to 
wake up, and, with the spirit of originality strong upon him, 
he affixed a notice over his shop with the words, “ Established 
fifty years,” painted in large letters. Next day the Yankee 
replied to this with a notice over his shop to the following 
effect: “ Established yesterday. No old stock.” — British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
TENTH PAPER. 


O practical use is made of that form of Berlin blue which 
N has been mentioned as being soluble in water, since it is 
not sufficiently permanent. Another process is there- 
fore of importance, by which Berlin blue can be made soluble 
in water and thus used directly as a transparent color. In this 
method, pure Berlin blue, manufactured in the usual way, is 
carefully treated for two days with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, then washed and dried and dissolved in oxalic acid. If 
the ingredients are used in correct proportions, very durable 
solutions can be obtained. Also, if a boiling solution of red 
bloodlye-salt (prussiate of potash) is put into a hot solution 
of ferrous sulphate, the two boiled together for several hours, 
and the precipitate subjected to a long washing process, this 
finally begins to dissolve. It is then dried at a temperature 
below 100° C. and afterward easily dissolves in water. Lastly, 
the ordinary Berlin blue becomes soluble on being boiled with 
molybdic acid. Soluble Berlin blue has but a limited use, in 
the form of blueing for laundry purposes, in ink and for the 
ribbons of typewriters. In general, the conditions required for 
blue transparent colors are better fulfilled by coal-tar dyes 
than by soluble Berlin blue. 

The numerous designations borne by blue colors whose 
coloring principle is Berlin blue correspond to as many dif- 
ferently composed products. Not only are small quantities of 
salts —chlorid of zinc, for example—added during the pre- 
cipitation to vary the shade, but very considerable additions 
are made to the pure product for the purpose of giving it more 
body, or making it more adaptable to certain purposes, and 
lastly for the sake of obtaining a less valuable and cheaper 
article. The substances employed are already familiar to us; 
we find starch, hydrate of alumina, kaolin, pipe-clay, heavy 
spar, gypsum, chalk, “blanc fixe,” etc. Light shades of Berlin 
blue are obtainable through admixtures of white opaque colors. 
The mixture of the above-named substances with the blue 
usually takes place after the latter is finished, and is done by 
grinding in wet mills or with color-grinding machines. The 
chemical test of Berlin blue for purity and for admixtures is 
quite a complicated one. 

Next in interest among the blue colors is ultramarine. 
Genuine ultramarine exists in nature under the name of azure- 
stone or lapis lazuli, a mineral known since very ancient times 
and highly esteemed for its conspicuously beautiful blue color. 
It is found in Bucharia, in Hungary and in Siberia, also upon 
the island of Hainan. The large and pure fragments are 
worked into jewelry and ornamental objects, vases, etc., only 


.the waste from this, and the impure mineral, intermingled with 


earth and stone, being used as a color, after a detailed process 
of purification. 

The mineral is pulverized, calcined, then suddenly cooled by 
being thrown, red-hot, into water acidified with acetic acid, 
whereby a part of the adhering foreign minerals is dissolved; 
it is then driven through hair-sieves. The fine powder is 
worked into a mixture of colophony (rosin), pitch, wax and 
linseed oil, and kneaded and pressed through a cloth under 
lukewarm water. In this way the delicate blue color is sepa- 
rated from the mixture and passes. into the water through the 
cloth. If the water is changed, the darkest color will be found 
in the first water, the lightest in the last. The amount obtained 
is very small, seldom exceeding five per cent. The ultramarine 
obtained in this way was formerly very valuable, on account 
of its beauty and its stability against the chemical effects of 
light and air, as well as on account of its permanence in a 
mixture with lime. At present genuine ultramarine is scarcely 
used for a color —in the graphic industries, at least, not at all. 

Chemical analysis made us acquainted with the composi- 


* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereien for THe INLAND 
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tion of the native ultramarine and showed that this mineral is 
not an elementary substance, but a mixture, always, to be 
sure, quite similar in composition. The constituents are silicic 
acid, alumina, soda, sodium sulphate, sulphuric acid and lime. 
Silicic acid makes up nearly one-half of the compound. The 
exact chemical composition has not yet been discovered. Genu- 
ine and artificial ultramarine are similar in composition but 
differ in their characteristics, the artificial being by no means 
so stable a compound as the genuine. Artificial ultramarine, 
which we receive from the factories “en pate,” that is, made 
into a paste with water, has always more or less odor of 
hydrogen sulphid, a proof that those of its components which 
are in chemical combination with hydrogen sulphid are in con- 
tinual process of decomposition. This development of hydro- 
gen sulphid can not be 
prevented even by re- 
peated washings, and 
is greatly intensified 
by the addition of 
acetic acid. Genuine 
ultramarine does not’ 
let hydrogen sulphid 
escape, even on treat- 
ment with acetic acid, 
and is also. stable 
against a solution of 


alum, which decom- 
poses the artificial 
product. 

Artificial ultrama- 
rine, then, is one of 
those colors. which 


must not be printed 
with — copper-faced 
electrotypes; it is also 
to be remembered that 
ultramarine, as it is 
used in the graphic 
industries — the arti- 
ficial, that is—can 
not be lightened with 
Krems_ white, and 
must not be mixed 
with chrome yellow, 
with the idea that 
green might thus be 
produced. 

Artificial ultrama- 
rine was first manu- 
factured in 1822, by 
Gmelin, a Swedish 
chemist, who had 
given long and ear- 
nest study to the analysis of the genuine lapis lazuli, and made 
many attempts to imitate it. Some authorities attribute the 
first manufacture of artificial ultramarine to Fuchs, of Land- 
shut, in Bavaria, as early as 1819. Ko6ttig, independently of 
Gmelin, discovered a method of producing it, but its manufac- 
ture in any considerable quantity was first begun by Guimet, 
in 1828. The first ultramarine factories in Germany were 
established at Wermelskirchen, in 1836, by Leverkus; these 
works increased to such proportions that the place where the 
great ultramarine factories are now located bears the name 
Leverkusen. In 1838 a large factory was also established at 
Nuremberg by Zeltner. 

The raw materials from which the artificial ultramarine is 
manufactured are a clay free from iron (kaolin is best), 
anhydrous Glauber’s salt (sodium sulphate), anhydrous soda, 
sodium sulphid, flowers of sulphur and powdered charcoal. 

Three methods of manufacture have become established in 
the course of time, namely, the Glauber’s salt or sulphate 
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method, employed in Nuremberg; the soda method, used in 
France and Belgium; and the silicic acid method. 

According to the Nuremberg method, kaolin, Glauber’s 
salt, soda, charcoal and sulphur, intimately mixed in suitable 
proportions, are pressed into a chamotte crucible, heated for 
about ten hours in a specially constructed oven and left in it 
to cool. The mass of these ingredients melted together has a 
gray or yellowish-green color, or also a bluish tinge on the 
surface. It is pulverized, ground, subjected to extraction with 
water, repeatedly washed, then dried and sifted; and in this 
state it is the green ultramarine, a practicable color, but little 
used. The greater part of the green ultramarine is made into 
blue by being roasted with sulphur. This is done in open 
retorts, in which, at a moderate temperature and with access 
of air the sulphur is 
burned away to sul- 
phurous acid in the 
presence of the green 
ultramarine. During 
the roasting process 
the movement of a 
wind-shaft causes an 
intimate mixture of 
sulphur and the other 
ingredients. 

When no more 
fumes are given off 
from the sulphurous 
acid, fresh supplies of 
flowers of sulphur are 
added, until the prod- 
uct, when tested by 
samples, shows a per- 
fect and even color- 
ing. The roasting is 
also done in cylin- 
drical, closed retorts 
by putting sulphur on 
top of the heated 
‘stratum of green ul- 
tramarine on the floor 
of the retort and mix- 
ing the two with 
rakes. 

When the burning 
process is finished and 
the ultramarine has 
cooled, it is again 
ground and washed, 
subjected to extrac- 
tion, sifted and dried. 
If it becomes evident 
that any white or 
green portions are left in the mass, the whole must undergo 
another burning; it is not made an article of commerce until 
the coloring is thoroughly completed. 

In the second, the soda method, kaolin, soda, charcoal and 
sulphur — sometimes also sodium sulphate or colophonium 
(rosin) —in intimate mixture, are calcined in crucibles or 
closed cylinders. The result is first the white ultramarine, 
the so-called “ultramarine mother,” which soon becomes 
green. This product is very porous, so that even while the 
ovens are cooling, it takes in oxygen from the air, and when 
taken out is already of a decided blue color. Green ultra- 
marine can not be manufactured by this process. Still, the 
cooled product is always a mixture of “mother” of ultra- 
marine and blue ultramarine, and for perfect transformation 
into the latter it must be mixed with sulphur in large cylin- 
ders (muffles), the bottoms of which are plates of stone, and 
“burned blue.” After the finished product has been washed 
and ground, it has a deeper and more diffusible color than 
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that obtained from the product manufactured by the Nurem- 
berg process. 

A larger proportion of soda and sulphur in the original 
mixture aids the blueing process, and by using much soda and 
sulphur in suitable proportions, a beautiful, almost finished 
blue ultramarine can be obtained from the first calcining. 

The ultramarine silicate of the third method is a soda 
ultramarine, to which from the beginning greater or less 
quantities of silicic acid have been added. The mixture con- 
sists of clay, silicic acid, sodium sulphate and sulphur, and 
yields a blue product at the first burning, so that additional 
treatment with sulphur is unnecessary. 

The silicic acid affects the finished article in two ways; it 
gives a reddish tone, more intense as the proportion is greater; 
and it makes it stable against solutions of alum, a property 
lacking in the products of the other methods, and of impor- 
tance in this respect, that only this alumproof ultramarine can 
be used in mass-coloring in the manufacture of paper. 

The separate constituents of ultramarine are well known; 
they are all white, that is, colorless, or —like sulphur — pale 
yellow. If now these materials together give a substance of 
an intense blue color, it must be that they unite, wholly or in 
part, in a chemical compound to which this color belongs. This 
compound has not yet been isolated or its nature determined. 
It has only been learned that the presence of sodium is abso- 
lutely essential to its formation; if sodium is omitted, or potas- 
sium substituted for it, a gray product is the only result. 

Sulphurous acid, which is formed when sulphur is burned, 
is not the only means of producing the blue color; anhydrous 
sulphuric acid, which is also formed in small quantities, has 
this effect. Further experiments have shown that dry hydro- 
gen chlorid gas, anhydrous boracic acid and chlorin alone, act 
in the same way as sulphurous acid, in part even more ener- 
getically. The latter, perhaps, has really been kept in use on 
account of the ease with which it can be handled. 

The first impulse toward the manufacture of ultramarine 
was given by the discovery in the wall-joints of the ovens of 
soda factories of a blue compound very similar to lapis lazuli. 
The material of the walls had here been instrumental in the 
formation of this compound, during the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. It is an interesting fact that this accidental prod- 
uct possesses the same high degree of stability as the silicic 
acid ultramarine. 

For materials to give weight, heavy spar, “blanc fixe,” 
rarely chalk, for the most part ground gypsum, the so-called 
analin, are employed. This can be carried very far; in the 
darker varieties an addition of even six parts of gypsum to 
one of ultramarine will not be immediately noticed, if the 
precaution has been taken to keep the mixture moist with 
glycerin. It is a well-known fact that all substances, particu- 
larly in the form of powder, appear darker when moistened. 

Pure ultramarine is a powdery, crystalline substance, which 
does not dissolve in water or give off anything into it. It is 
affected by acids, even by solutions of salts of acid reaction, 
but not by alkaline liquids. Acids cause escape of hydrogen 
sulphid, with discoloration of the mass. The variety of ultra- 
marine sometimes called, wrongly, “acidproof,” is manufac- 
tured by the silicic acid method; the designation only means 
that it is proof against alum solutions. 

Ultramarine is used in the graphic industries for its vivid 
color and its stability against light and air, yet for the most 
part only for prints of little value. It is, as has been said, 
crystalline, and therefore difficult to use in printing. The 
printing capacity can be improved by the addition of trans- 
parent white. The opacity of ultramarine is not great, a fact 
explainable from its crystalline nature. Used in a moderate 
consistency, it is really more of a transparent color, while 
mineral colors are in general opaque. Ultramarine is much 
used in decorative painting, in the. manufacture of colored 
paper and wall-paper, and for printing on linen, cotton, wool 


and silk. Lastly, it is the substance used to produce a pure 
white tone in substances whose natural tint is more or less 
yellowish. The most obvious example of this is its use in the 
so-called “bluing” for laundry purposes, known in every 
household. In this direction its use has a wide range. Paper, 
white paints, whitewash, starch, heavy spar, stearine, paraffin, 
sugar, etc., are “blued” or rather “ whitened” with it. The 
practical test of ultramarine for purity and coloring power is 
quite difficult, and only to be undertaken by chemists. 

Since 1870, violet and red ultramarines have been brought 
upon the market, particularly from Nuremberg. If blue ultra- 
marine is heated with acids or with salts which give off acids 
when heated, the color changes into violet, and on further 
heating and treatment with acids into red, but the shades are 


not very pure or vivid. 
(To be continued.) 





TEXT CAPITALS I AND J. 


Regarding the confusion by printers of the capitals “I” 
and “J” in Old English and other text-letters, an authority 
on the subject sends the following communication to THE 
INLAND PRINTER: 

“The capital ‘J’ belongs to the Roman alphabet, and it is 
a variant of the capital ‘I,’ found in the old Italian alphabet, 
which formerly classed both letters the same and represented 
their sounds interchangeably with capital ‘I’ only. 

“The capital ‘J’ has no place in old gothic or black-letters, 
and it is only since these old blacks came into more modern 
usage that a capital ‘J’ was designed or invented. Many of 
the old fonts, more or less in use to-day, have only the 
capital ‘I.’ 

“The capital ‘U’ is another character evolved by needs, 
it originally being represented by ‘V’ in both sounds of 
vowel and consonant, the ‘U’ as now made being the cursive 
form of the parent letter ‘V.’ There are a lot of these antique 
characters misused by printers. Letters should stand for 
what they are, and the typefounder should furnish legible 
characters of positive meaning.” 





BANQUET OF EMPLOYING BOOKBINDERS. 


The seventh annual dinner of the Employing Bookbinders’ 
Association of New York city was held at the Savoy hotel, 
New York city, Saturday evening, January 23. The dinner 
was a most successful one, there being one hundred and 
twenty present. The souvenir booklet, created and bound by 
the Eugene C. Lewis Company, was original and distinct from 
the souvenirs of previous occasions. Among the prominent 
people present were: Robert Rutter, J. F. Tapley, Edwin Ives, 
of the old guard of the bookbinder’s craft of New York city; 
William Green, president, and Henry V. Boyer, secretary, of 
the New York Typothete; Franklin W. Heath, P. F. Collier, 
Paul Nathan and E. M. Watson, of the Jersey City Printing 
Company. ; 


FREIGHT RATE ON TYPE. 


The attempt by the typefounders to secure a reduction in 
freight rates on type before the Railroad Classification Com- 
mittee at their recent meeting at Hot Springs, Arkansas, failed. 
The fourth-rate classification, Classification A, on old type 
returned in mixed carloads, was conceded, gas and gasoline 
engines being excluded from the rate. 








ITALIAN EXHIBITION IN 1905. 

The Milan (Italy) Exhibition of 1905 will include an inter- 
national working hall for industrial arts. In the hall will be 
exhibited machines in action, producing new objects, new 
machinery in- operation, and different systems, partly or 
entirely manual, for the production of articles possessing 
artistic merit. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE advent of the New Year has been signalized by the 
is publication of several new periodicals and newspapers, 
all of which claim to fill a “long-felt want” and to 
be the very thing that the public has been waiting for. Among 
these perhaps the most noteworthy is Mr. Stead’s Daily Paper, 
which is a sort of half-breed between the usual morning and 
evening newspapers, as it is published about 9 a.m., five hours 
after the morning papers and two or three hours in advance of 
the evening papers, one of the claims being that it contains 
later news than its pred- 
ecessors. The Daily 
Paper, taken as a whole, 
is a curious conglomer- 
ation. Several pages 
are taken up with what 
might be termed archaic 
matter; thus we have a 
reprint of a novel by 
Dumas, as_ published 
forty years ago, extracts 
from old works, with a 
selection of stale anec- 
dotes. Previous to its 
appearance, Mr. Stead 
announced ‘that he was 
going to run a_ never- 
ending novel, the char- 
acters and situations of 
which were to be taken 
from the events of the 
hour. This promise has 
not been fulfilled, how- 
ever, and the commence- 
ment of this curious piece 
of fiction is still in the 
future. 

Among the new mag- 
azines perhaps the best 
is Technics, a monthly 
issued by Newnes, Lim- 
ited, which deals with 
technical. matters of all 
kinds, ‘and the articles 
are written by the lead- 
ing practical men and 
scientists of the day. 
One may be doubtful 
about the success of the 
Daily Paper, but there is 
little room to doubt as 
to the position Technics 
will hold in the work-a- 
day world. 

The only new thing 
in the way of printing 
machinery is a press that 
has been introduced to 
Britain from France, which is chiefly noticeable for what may 
be termed its revolutionary construction, the type bed being 
nearly vertical and the cylinder a traveling one. The floor 
space occupied by the machine is much about the same as that 
taken up by a Colt’s Armory platen of the smaller size, and 
its method of working is so peculiar that a few particulars 
may be interesting. The bed, as we have said, is vertical and, 
in the machine now on view in London, takes two royal folio 
forms, one above the other, with a space of several inches 


between. At the top of this vertical bed there is an ink duct 





THE NEW FRENCH PRESS, ‘‘LA MONOCYLETTE.”’ 
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and distributing roller, which is also duplicated at the bottom; 
attached to the upper side of the rack work that carries the 
moving cylinder is a set of inking rollers for the upper form, 
and on the under side of the cylinder there is a similar set 
for the lower form. The feeding is done from.a table that 
occupies a position similar to that of a platen machine. The 
special feature of the appliance is that it prints two sides of 
a sheet at one going through the press, and to attain this end 
the cylinder has a slot running its entire length; within the 
éylinder, immediately in front of this slot, is a rod to which 
are attached the grippers. In operating the machine, the sheets 
are fed to the grippers, the cylinder starts on its upward jour- 
ney, and in its first revolution the first side of the sheet is 
7 printed; it is now clear 
of the lower form, and 
when in this position the 
rod to which the grip- 
pers are attached re- 
volves completely round, 
drawing the sheet within 
the cylinder and bringing 
it out reversed; when 
the cylinder reaches the 
upper form the second 
side of the sheet is 
printed, being afterward 
delivered on a board at 
the top of the machine. 
The weight of the cyl- 
inder and its attached 
apparatus is balanced by 
counterweights that slide 
up and down between 
the uprights, at the back 
of the type bed. At each 
side of this bed there 
are two racks running 
its entire length. In its 
upward travel, the cyl- 
inder is geared to one 
of these racks, and in its 
downward movement to 
the other, this second 
rack lifting the cylinder 
and giving the necessary 
clearance from the type. 
A speed of two thousand 
sheets per hour may be 
obtained, which is equal 
to four thousand impres- 
sions. The makers of 
this curious looking ma- 
5 chine, which is called 
% “La Monocylette,” are 
Messrs. Edouard Lam- 
bert & Co., of Paris, well 
known in the printing 
world as builders of the 
celebrated “ Figaro” ma- 
chines for producing 
newspapers in color. 

A few weeks ago Marie Corelli brought an action for libel 
against a Stratford gentleman named Winter. When the case 
came on for hearing, the lady was awarded one farthing 
damages, without costs. Mr. Winter, through his solicitors, 
sent on the farthing in which he was mulcted, and a few days 
afterward received it back from Miss Corelli, with a suggestion 
that he ought to send it to one of the many Stratford-on- 
Avon charities. Since then a little girl in Shakespeare’s town 
sent him another farthing, and then other coins of the same 
value were received. Soon fifty farthings were gathered, and 
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they came not only from Stratford, but from more distant 
towns. At this stage, Mr. Winter decided to open a farthing 
fund for the Stratford Hospital. At the time of writing, these 
small coins are pouring in from all parts of the country, Miss 
Corelli herself sending twelve thousand of them with a promise 
of another twelve, if certain conditions are fulfilled. Fifteen 
coins came from Gainsborough with the inscription “The 
Widow’s Mite.” A gentleman wrote from Stroud: “I have 
114 of these coins if you care for them.” One donation was 
designated “The Mighty Atom.” 
farthing itself to consider. Mr. Winter thinks there will be a 
keen demand for this, and when the hospital bazaar comes on 
shortly it will probably be balloted for. There seems to be a 
widespread desire that this should be done, as there are many 
local residents who would gladly possess it as a curiosity. 

Treasure hiding by newspapers still continues, and the 
London Weekly Despatch and the News of the World have 
hidden £2,000 each in various places in the metropolis and 
the provinces, the total being divided into amounts varying 
from £20 to £50. Sunday is the great day on which the 
searches take place, and the clues to the hiding places appear 
in the Sunday editions. Last week, in the cold gray dawn 
of as vile a day as January can boast of, I found a diligent 
seeker raking with a stick between the railings of Battersea 
Park. As the light grew stronger more and more bent forms 
were revealed, and as the morning wore on a constant stream 
of fresh enthusiasts arrived upon the scene. Some contented 
themselves with walking-sticks and. penknives, a few came 
armed with trowels, while many had traveled some distance, 
to judge by their muddy bicycles. It was a day to damp the 
ardor of the most enthusiastic. Rain poured down in pitiless 
deluges, but all day long the search continued, until night 
came down on these men with the muck-rakes. 

The progress of the rotary aluminum press in Britain has 
been very slow up till now, but there are signs of lithographers 
waking up to the advantages and economies of the process, 
and during the last month or two a good many of these 
machines have been supplied by British makers to large houses 
in London and the provinces. With the increased use of 
aluminum plates, the workman has lessened his old prejudice 
in favor of the stone, and the great saving effected in cost 
commends this method to the employers. There is a good 
field here for a high-class, up-to-date, aluminum rotary, but 
it must be a good machine, capable of doing the very finest 
work, easily get-at-able, and free from complications, other- 
wise it would be unable to compete with those at present on 
the market. American makers should note this, and if they 
can put a lithographic rotary on the market at a reasonable 
price, good business may ensue. 

This reference to lithographic printing reminds me that 
about two years ago a new process was introduced, termed 
photostone, by which it was claimed that at least from one- 
third to one-half of the expense in reproducing colored pictures 
could be saved. No one seemed at first to take kindly to this 
process; it was pooh-poohed as being simply another form of 
photolithography, but during the last few months the method 
has taken hold, and is now being adopted by many of the 
houses doing the finest colorwork. The process is a very 
simple one. In the ordinary way, when an artist has to 
reproduce a colored picture, say in fourteen printings, he 
carefully draws on the fourteen different stones the portion 
that has to be printed in each of the different colors, which 
is a job that takes a deal of time and care. The way it is 
done by photostone is this: Say an oil painting has to be 
copied, or any similar colored picture, a photograph is taken 
to the exact size in which it is to be reproduced. From the 
negative thus obtained a series of prints are taken on a photo 
transfer paper. These are given to the artist, who simply 
scrapes or stops out the parts that are not wanted in each, 
and these are transferred in the usual way either to stone or 
aluminum plate. It is claimed that by this process a picture 
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which would require twelve printings in the ordinary way may 
be done with eight, owing to the blending obtained by the 
photographic detail in the transfer, and certainly some of the 
specimens that have recently been shown in a few of the lead- 
ing houses go far to sustain the claims that are made for the 
method, which is patented. 

The name of John Bunyan will go down to posterity as 
the author of that immortal book, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 








TOMB OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


The photo above shows the tomb of the “glorious dreamer” 
in Bunhill Fields Cemetery, City Road, London, where his 
dust reposes, along with that of many other great men, includ- 
ing Defoe, Isaac Watts, the Cromwells and others of a past 
age. 





**WILL NOT: BE PAID FOR.”’ 

In a recent number of Figaro, the well-known Paris paper, 
there was included a wonderfully written description of Cob- 
lence and the Rhine. The writer, steeped in all the legends 
and poems of the river, writes glowingly to the Parisians of 
its beauty and charm. He describes it in its different moods 
as he has seen it in his wanderings, and advises all to try 
their holiday there. At the foot comes a little list of hotels 
which he tried and found good on his travels, and there comes 
the joke, for under that the following sentence was printed 
in German: “These addresses must be printed in absolutely 
the same order as here, or this advertisement will not be paid 
for.” The Figaro had taken this, coming as it did among all 
the fluently written French, as some gem from the German 
poets, and had set it accordingly — Caxton Magazine. 





TRADE-MARKS. 

Generally speaking, any appropriate, distinctive design may 
be adapted to become a good trade-mark. Any such symbol 
becomes best when it is attached for a long term of years to 
a line of manufactures of superior quality. It’s quality of 
goods which makes certain goods the standard for which the 
trade-mark is the outward symbol. Certain trade-marks — 
the designs —are all right for civilized countries, while they 
give offense to the natives of oriental markets. The Hindoo 
sects of East India, the Chinese, the Mohammedans, are sensi- 
tive about certain animals or their treatment in trade-marks, 
and in order to spare their feelings, trade-marks must be 
chosen with care for export goods to be sold in such markets. 
Oriental merchants are guided very much by trade-marks in 
their likes and dislikes — Printers’ Ink. 





UP TO THE PROOFREADER. 
“Shall we say ‘the company is,’ or ‘the company are?’ 
“Use whichever you choose, and if anybody finds fault with 
it, lay it to the proofreader.” — Chicago Tribune. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE GREAT BALTIMORE FIRE. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


the face of the map one hundred and forty acres of the 

best business section of the city of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, destroyed every newspaper plant in the city, with one 
exception, all the electrotype foundries, photoengraving plants, 
bookbinders’ and typefounders’ and printers’ supply-houses, 
and gutted eighty-four printing-offices, and left but a half- 
dozen large plants to handle the work which has literally 
swamped their offices since the fire. Estimates are suspended. 
No orders are taken subject to countermand, and delivery 
is not guaranteed at any time or place. No proofs are sub- 
mitted — few are even read. Not a ruling-machine is left 
in the entire city. Night and day forces are at work in 
these few fortunate offices, and this must be the order until 
business again resumes its normal level. The entire financial 
district was destroyed; with two or three exceptions, all the 
sky-scraper office buildings, the down-town shopping district, 
the dry goods, clothing and shoe jobbing district, and all the 
principal docks, warehouses and packing-houses that surround 
the Basin. But few residences, fortunately, were burned, and 
they were, for the most part, in probably the poorest section 
of the city. Not a single life was lost in the conflagration, 
and, although many were injured, few were seriously hurt. 

The fire broke out shortly after eleven o’clock on Sunday 
forenoon, the seventh day of last month. At the time, a 
brisk wind was blowing from the southwest, and in an almost 
incredibly short time a fire of great magnitude was raging. 
The explosion—the cause of which has not been definitely 
ascertained — with a force like that of gunpowder, blew out 
the windows, and with a peculiar noise like the mighty rush- 
ing of wind, marked the beginning of a conflagration that 
swept from Liberty street on the west to Fayette and Lexing- 
ton streets on the north, from thence south and west to Pratt 
street and Jones Falls, and then down to all the docks that 
line the Basin. 

The scenes early on Sunday afternoon, aside from a few 
sensational features, were not materially different from those 
of any extensive conflagration, but later in the afternoon and 
that night the picture was appalling. The high wind carried 
the burning embers to great heights, and far up in the air 
could be seen pieces of burning wood, and at times squares 
of tin, floating like paper. Down in the business district men 
were making herculean efforts to save books and records. 
The streets were filled with push-carts, drays, light wagons 


F IRE, which, in the space of a day and a half, wiped off 





and cabs, all filled with their precious freight, being hurried 
to a place of supposed safety, in many cases to be again 
bundled out and moved further away. All kinds of vehicles 
were pressed into service, and many brought fabulous prices, 
$100 a load and even more being charged. The big vans of 
the Adams Express Company did a great work at their usual 
rates. The elevators in the sky-scrapers worked as never 
before, and great quantities of priceless records were saved. 
Although the crowd was great and at times amounted to a 
veritable crush, there was no disorder, no shouting or ill- 
nature. All were awed by the fearful spectacle and impressed 
with the futility of human agencies in the face of such devas- 
tation. In a few. hours firemen began to arrive from points 
outside of Baltimore, and that night one hundred and fifty 
policemen from Philadelphia marched into the burning district 
to help the local force, which was already reinforced by three 
companies of the Maryland National Guard, summoned by the 
“three three’s” boomed out from the dome of the City Hall 
where the old “Lord Baltimore” bell clanged out the militia 
call, not sounded before since the railroad riots of 777. 

When darkness had settled over the surrounding country, 
the fire could be seen for miles as the light from a seething 
furnace. Great clouds of smoke and flames rolled higher and 
higher, now subsiding for a moment, then bursting out again 
as with a mighty boom some great building would be blown 
up by dynamite, the explosion hurling great volumes of smoke 
and dust high into the air. Buildings in the path of the flames 
were ruthlessly dynamited, but neither explosives nor water 
had the slightest effect, and all within the doomed district 
were forced to flee for safety. Ambulances were seen on all 
sides, carrying those injured in the unequal struggle; hospitals 
were being emptied in the greatest haste; patients were car- 
ried out on stretchers and removed to outlying hospitals. 
Engines and hook-and-ladder wagons dashed at full gallop 
down the steep streets, hurrying to save some building squares 
from the main conflagration which had been set on fire by the 
hail of burning embers. Above all could be heard the inde- 
scribable crackling and crash as masonry and brickwork top- 
pled out into the street — dense smoke and then fiercer flames. 

From one corner could be seen five “fireproof” sky- 
scrapers within the radius of a square, ranging from eight to 
sixteen stories in height, all burning from top to bottom. 
The streets between seemed a seething caldron into which 
descended a rain of stone and brick scaled off by the fearful 
heat. 

A change in the direction of the wind drove the flames to 
the southeast, raising the hope that the devastation might be 
checked at Jones Falls, a walled stream about one hundred 
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Baltimore Street. 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE BUSINESS DISTRICT. 


feet wide, which may be said to divide “Old Town” from the 
newer portion of the city. Here, the morning and afternoon 
of the second day, the firemen massed their forces, and in the 
hardest battle the department ever fought wrung victory from 
what for a time seemed defeat. There was no stopping the 
southward trend of the fire until it had eaten its way to the 
water’s edge, but on the east, over the “Falls,” immense 
lumber yards were saved, which, had the toil of the firemen 
been unavailing, would have doomed another large area. 

A feature of the fire was the great work the newspapers 
did in getting out extras. They stuck to their work until 
driven from their plants by the oncoming flames. Only one 
daily escaped being burned out—The Evening World—a 
rather sensational sheet. Before the fire was half over, one 
of its extras estimated the loss at $52,000,000. It has been 
generally conceded that the extra two millions was due to a 
shortage of cipher sorts. The New York Journal, having 
some of the new sort-casting machines, set the financial loss 
at a much greater figure. In view of the great affliction visited 
on the city, the gloom was not materially lightened by the 
Journal’s stirring cut of Mayor McLane directing the fire- 
men. Had it not been for the text, it might quite as well 
have represented his eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. 

The dailies lost no time in securing headquarters and 
making arrangements for publication, the Sun, News and 
American going to Washington and the Herald to Philadel- 
phia, where each paper was able to secure facilities through 
the courtesy of papers there. The Sun and News did not 
miss an issue. 

A good example of American hustle was furnished by the 
News. Mr. Grasty, of the Evening News Publishing Com- 
pany, was on his way to New York before the fire had spent 
its force, and by the use of long-distance telephone had bought 
the entire equipment of.the Philadelphia Times from Mr. Ochs. 
The matter was arranged with the understanding that if the 
two parties could not arrive at a figure for the plant that the 
price should be left for a third person to determine. Before 
the day was done, arrangements were perfected for the trans- 
portation of the plant, which included press, Linotypes, ste- 
reotype and engraving outfits. By the next day the Linotypes, 
shipped by express, were in Baltimore, Mr. Grasty already 
having returned and secured a building. A few weeks before 
the great fire, a fire across the street from the News caused the 
pressroom to be flooded with water. The News availed itself 
of the facilities offered by the American and used their presses 
for a week or so. The result of the friendly spirit shown in 
this courtesy has been that the American will use the News 
equipment until the American is again in shape, and the 


News in turn will use the American plant while moving into 
their new quarters. 

The result of the enterprise of Mr. Grasty, who, by the 
way, is a Missourian, was that within ten days after the 
destruction of its plant, the News had three-quadruple Hoes 
and twenty-one Linotypes in operation, and was issuing its 
regular editions, affording a striking example of Western 
hustle in the Eastern newspaper field. 
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HURST BUILDING, WHERE FIRE ORIGINATED, FIFTEEN MINUTES 
AFTER FIRST ALARM. 
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RUINS GUARDED BY POLICE — NORTHWEST CORNER PRATT AND LIGHT STREETS. 
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ECHOES FROM THE BALTIMORE FIRE. 


When disaster, in whatever form, visits an American city, 
the first story written is of the calamity itself, the second of 
the recovery from its effects. With Baltimore this has proved 
very much the case, for before the news was flashed throughout 
the country that the flames were under control, even, in many 
instances, while the fire was at its height, letters were mailed 
and telegrams sent that called for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of new goods and machines to replace what 
had been wiped out by the fire and permit of a resumption 
of business. 

How newspapers that had lost their every press and every 
piece of type went to work to secure new outfits of machinery 
and equipment has already been told, and it is worthy of note 
that the processworkers, the half-tone engravers and the 
electrotypers were in no measure less aggressive and ener- 
getic than the newspapers. Letters containing orders for new 
machines were mailed before the flames were controlled, and 
before the ashes began to cool, within seventy hours of the 
time at which the fire began, John Royle & Sons, of Paterson, 
New Jersey, sent the first photoengraving machine on to 
Baltimore, the machine being a radial-arm router and the 
consignee being A. W. Harrison, whose engraving plant at 
the corner of Charles and Lombard streets was completely 
wiped out, but who immediately secured floor space at 112 
Aisquith street. This first shipment from the Royle shops 
was followed in short order by several others, and it is 
believed that before the present edition of THE INLAND PRINTER 
goes to press several Baltimore photoengraving plants will 
be as perfectly equipped to do work as they were prior 
to the fire. It is a good thing at any time to see this kind 
of Americanism displayed, and it seems especially good to find 


it SO prominent in the make-up of the men of the printing and 
allied trades. 

Philadelphia’s response to the call for aid was prompt, 
vigorous and effective in the fight against the greatest confla- 
gration in modern history. With the departure of Philadel- 
phia’s firemen, the printers’ supply men cleared for action, and 
before Monday the printing-press with new type in new 
quarters was heralding the disaster, while the blaze still lit 
up the scene. 

Prominent among the printers’ supply houses was the 
Charles Beck Paper Company, Limited, which promptly estab- 
lished a temporary central headquarters, advertised its loca- 
tion in fire editions of the daily papers, and did everything 
to encourage the one hundred burned-out printers with hope 
and new ambition. With a force of six salesmen on the spot, 
they interviewed the Baltimore printers, booking orders for 
machinery and supplies of every nature, including cardboards 
and paper and entire printing and bindery outfits. 

Complete printing plants, with a record of the largest 
orders ever placed at one time, were shipped by express, and 
in addition four extra delivery teams were kept busy at Phila- 
delphia, giving Baltimore orders preference over all other 
business —a courtesy highly appreciated by the unfortunate 
who were burned out. To circumvent the enormous conges- 
tion of the daily mails at the postoffices, orders were telephoned 
and shipped the same day they were received. The Charles 
3eck Paper Company, Limited, says it will retain its tempo- 
rary office as long as the Baltimore trade demands it. 

The Manufacturers’ Record, a weekly industrial, railroad 
and financial paper, whose printing-office was destroyed by 
the fire, did not miss an issue. Through the courtesy of the 
A. H. Seckler Company, printers, Gatchell & Manning, photo- 
engravers, and Garrett-Buchaneer Co., paper manufacturers, 
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FIRE ENGINE WRECKED BY FALLING WALLS — VIEW FROM HOPKINS PLACE AND GENEVA STREET. 
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all of Philadelphia, their fifty-six advertising pages were 
photographed and etched and the publication gotten out in 
Philadelphia. The Record will build a new home for its 
exclusive use, but for a week or two will be compelled to 
issue from the latter city. 





FIRE LOSSES. 


The following is a complete list of printers, binders, lith- 
ographers, and others in the trade, who suffered losses in 
the Baltimore fire: 


Abell, A. S., Company, Saratoga and Calvert streets, publisher and 
printer Sun. ‘ 

Acme Photo-Engraving Company (Inc.), Baltimore and North streets, 
engraver. 

Acme Printing Company, Baltimore and Worth streets, printer. 

Acme Ruling Company (James R. Wheeler), 11 East German street, 
ruler. 

Adams, George F., Company (Inc.), 506 East Lombard street, rubber 
stamps, printer. 

Alpha Photo-Engraving Company (Inc.), 217 East German street, 
engraver. 

American Typefounders’ Company, Water and Frederick streets, 
printers’ materials. 

Amos, I. R., & Co., 2 North Holliday street, binders. 

* Armstrong, G. H., 301 Exchange place, printer. 

Ault & Co., 36 South Calvert street, binders. 

* Baer, A. L., 10 Light street, ruler. 

* Baltimore Card & Paper Company (W. L. Slasman), 17 East Lom- 
bard street, printer. 

Baltimore Journal of Commerce Company (Inc.), 28 South street, 
publisher Journal of Commerce. 

Baltimore Maryland Engraving Company (Inc.), 311 East Baltimore 
street, photoengraver. 

Baltimore Methodist Publishing and Printing Company, 6 South Cal- 
vert street, publisher and printer Methodist. 

Bartgis, C. C., & Bros., 206 Water street, printers. 

Bass, Louis, 104 West Lombard street, printer. 

* Beaveridge, R., & Son, 102 South street, printer. 

Beecker, John A., 116 South Charles street, printer. 

Bond & Mentzel Paper Company (Inc.), 14 East Lombard street, 
paper dealer. 

Boone, Samuel, Jr., 6 North street, printer. 

Bradley-Kirkman-Reese Company (Inc.), 105 West German street, 
paper dealer. 

Bridges, John S., & Co., 15 South Charles street, printers. 

Cammann, H. K., & Bro., 7 South Holliday street, binders. 

Chesney, Jesse F., 32 South Holliday street, printer. 

Cox’s, John, Sons, 419 East Pratt street, printers, lithographers. 

Crowl, Pearre E., Company (Inc.), Light and Lombard streets, 
binder, printer, engraver. 

Curley Printing Company (W. C. Curley), 212 East Baltimore street, 
printer. 

Cushing Company (Inc.), 14 West Baltimore street, publisher, printer, 
binder. 

Daily Produce Report Publishing Company (Inc.), Chamber of Com- 
merce building, publisher. 

_Daily Record Company, St. Paul and Fayette streets, publisher 
Record. 

Day, William U., Printing Company, 103 South Charles street, 
printer. 

Deutsch Company (Mrs. Clara Deutsch), 217 East German street, 
photoengraver, binder, printer. 

Dorman, J. F. W., Company (Inc.), 121 East Fayette street, toy 
printing-presses and type. 

Dowling & Co., 117 Bank Lane, printers. 

Duffy, Emily E., 209 West German street, tip printer. 

Dulany, William J. C., Company (Inc.), 8 East Baltimore street, 
printer, binder. 

Dushane, John A., & Co., 3 East Baltimore street, paper dealers. 

Evening News Publishing Company (Inc.), 119 East Baltimore street, 
printer and publisher News. : 

Excelsior Printing Company, 24 South Frederick street, printers 

Fleet-McGinley Company (Inc.), 403 Exchange place, printer. 

Foley Bros., 4 Light street, printers. 

Franke, Charles J., 17 East Fayette street, engraver. 

* Fuld Bros., 107 West Lombard street, printers. 

Fulton, Charles C., & Co., Baltimore and South streets, publishers 
and printers American. 

Grafflin, John C., Company (Baltimcre Bag Factory), 209 South 
street, printer, bag manufacturer. 
Guthrie, W. V., Company, 229 East Baltimore street, printer. 





Guggenheimer, Weil) & Co., 9 North Charles street, printers, binders, 
photoengravers, lithographers. 

Hacker, W. A., 19 East Fayette street, plate printer and engraver. 

Hanzsche, Frederick A., 23 East German street, printer. 

Harlem Paper Company (W. E. Sawkins), 34 South Charles street, 
printer, paper dealer. | 

Harrigan, Mark D.,| 107 South Charles street, printers’ rollers. 

Harris, John W., &|Co., 409 Exchange place, printer. 

Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, photoengraver, electro- 
typer. 

Haskell, Charles A.,, 202 East Lombard street, printer. 

Henderson, John B., agent, 123 Cheapside, paper. 

Herald Publishing Company (Inc.), Fayette and St. Paul streets, 
publisher, printer Herald. 

Hess Printing Company (Frank F. Hess), 104 South Gay street, 
printer. 

* Hoffman, H. L., 113 North Charles street, engraver. 

Hoffman & Co., 48 West Baltimore street, printers. 

Houck, H. E., & Co. (Inc.), 7 South Charles street, binders, printers, 
engravers. 

Hubbs & Corning Company (Inc.), 19 South Charles street, paper 
dealer. 

* International Syndicate, South and German streets, designer, 
engraver. 

* Jaeger, John J., 11 East German street, printer, engraver. 

Journal Company of Baltimore, 7 Post Office avenue, publisher, 
printer. 

* Kern, G. W., & Co., 12 North Holliday street, printers. 

King Brothers, 123 East Baltimore street, printers. 

King, G. W., Printing Company, 25 West Baltimore street, printer. 

Knight, Charles P., 102 South street, printing-ink. 

* Koockogey, G. M., 200 Water street, printer. 

Lang, Harry, 100 East Pratt street, printer. 

* Lantz & Arnold, 213 East Lombard street, printers. 

Lucas Brothers, 116 East Baltimore street, binders, printers. 

Lucas, John D., Printing Company, 210 Water street, printer. 

* Madden & Bennett, 22 South Gay street, printers. 

Manufacturers’ Record Publishing Company, Lexington and North 
streets, publisher, printer Manufacturers’ Record. 

Martenet, S. J. & Co., Equitable building, map publishers. 

Maryland Bible Society (Inc.), 113 North Charles street, publisher. 

Maryland Lithographing Company, 109 Hanover street, lithographer. 

* McClellan, James H., 6 South street, publisher Underwriter. 

Merriken, Harry, 11 East Baltimore street, plate engraver. 

Methodist Protestant Board of Publication, 8 East Baltimore street, 
publisher Methodist Protestant. 

Milbourne Advertising Agency (J. L. Milbourne), 411 East Pratt 
street, printing-ink and materials. 

Minks Badge & Novelty Company (Inc.), 307 East Baltimore street, 
printer. 

Moore & Co., 107 South Charles street, binders. 

Munder-Thomsen Company (Inc.), 215 East Fayette street, printer. 

Murphy, John, Company (Inc.), 44 West Baltimore street, publisher, 
printer. 

Murray, J. B., & Son, 11 East Fayette street, engravers. 

Norman, J. E., & Co., 408 Exchange place, printers’ rollers. 

Paul & Co., 27 South Calvert street, binders. 

Price, Robertson & Boone Company (Inc.), 28 South Calvert street, 
printer. 

Prompt Bindery (Inc.), Frederick and Water streets, ruler, binder. 

Raine, Edward, Baltimore and Post Office avenue, publisher, printer 
Deutsche Correspondent. 

Read, E. B., & Son Company, 7 East Lombard street, printer. 

Richardson, J. Edward, & Co., 202 East Baltimore street, printers. 

Robinson, William T., 9 East Lexington street, publisher, printer 
Protector. 

Rogers, Thornton & Co., German and Liberty streets, printers. 

* Rogers, W. D., & Co., 106 Hanover street, binders, printers, 
engravers. 

Royston, Campbell B., 17 East German street, printer. 

Ruperti, A., 11 Hopkins place, binder. 

* Sapp Brothers, 216 East Baltimore street, printers. 

* Shane Printing Company (Mrs. John Shane), 113 East Lombard 
street, printer. 

Shewbrooks, T. J., 37 South Charles street, printer. 

* Sippie Brothers Company, 32 South street, printer. 

Southern Type Foundry Company (Inc.), 31 South Calvert street, 
printers’ supplies. 

Spencer & Hall, 120 South Calvert street, printers’ supplies, electro- 
typers. 

Steinbach, George P., 14 St. Paul street, engraver. 

Stonebraker Brothers Company, 217 East Baltimore street, pub- 
lisher, printer. 

Strauff, August, & Co., 113 Cheapside street, publishers, printers 
Bayerisches Wochenblatt. 
Sweiger, William, & Co., 19 East Lombard street, printers. 
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Tall Brothers, 23 South Calvert street, printers. 

Thalman Manufacturing Company, 417 East Baltimore street, rubber 
stamps, printer. 

Thompson, H. C., & Co., 104 South Gay street, printers. 

Thomas & Evans, 604 Water street, printers. 

Thornton, W. W., 16 East Baltimore street, ruler. 

Timmerman, H. G., 610 East Lombard street, printer. 

Tolle, A. E., & Co., 504 East Pratt street, printer. 

Torsch & Minks Badge Company, 222 East Baltimore street, tip 
printer. 

Trade Company (Inc.), 38 South Holliday street, publisher, printer 
Trade. 

Weisman, J. F., & Co., 210 East Baltimore street, binders, rulers. 

Wentworth, T. J., 228 East Baltimore street, publisher Saturday 
Review. 

* Wilbur, A. (Echo Printing Company), 116 South Charles street, 
printer. 

* Willenburgh, A., 717 East Baltimore street, printer. 

Williams & Wilkens Company (Inc.), 6 South Calvert street, printer, 
engraver, binder. 

Willig, George, & Co., 10 North Charles street, music publishers. 

Wilson, Harry W., 2 North Holliday street, printer. 

Woodbine Mills, 3 East Lombard street, paper dealer. 

Young, James, 300 East Baltimore street, publisher, printer Telegram. 

Young & Loessell, § East Pratt street, printers. 

Young & Selden Company (Inc.), 411 East Pratt street, printer. 


The Typo Mercantile’s Bulletin and Credit Book, from 


which the above list was compiled, rates those marked (*) as 
small offices. 


BLESSED IS THE KICKER; HE SHALL RECEIVE. 


At a meeting of the Chelmsford town council, the town 
clerk reported that, in consequence of the unusually late date 
fixed by the revising barrister for the revision of the voters’ 
list this year, it has been impossible to supply the copy to the 
contractors for the printing of the burgess rolls by the time 
mentioned in the contract, and that in consequence of the 
extra pressure, the contractors had intimated the intention of 
making an additional charge to the contract price of 5s. per 
one hundred names, making a total charge of 17s. 6d. per 
hundred. He had endeavored to obtain better terms, and had 
made inquiries elsewhere as to the cost of carrying out the 
work, with the result that he had, with the concurrence of the 
chairman, agreed to the proposal of the contractors, which 
would involve an additional outlay of approximately £15. The 
action of the town clerk was approved. Incidents of this kind 
in the printing trade are as rare and welcome as gleams of 
sunshine in a rainy October. Here is a firm of printers that 
has actually had the temerity to ask for more, and its temerity 
has been rewarded by success. We wonder how many printers 
there are who, at the present moment, through no fault of 
their own, are working overtime at a price calculated on ordi- 
nary conditions; and we wonder how many will claim extra 
payment in consequence.— The Master Printer and Newspaper 
Owner. 





UNITED STATES IMPORT DUTY ON PRINTING. 


The heavy import duties in the United States on all printed 
matter is a subject which peculiarly affects the English the- 
atrical manager, who can not take printed posters into America 
without paying a duty equal to seventy-five per cent of 
the original cost. On the other hand, the American manager 
can go over to England with the latest American success and 
bring with him all the printing he requires without it costing 
him a penny. 





‘“*“A DIRTY CASE.”’ 


A St. James (Mo.) newspaper office was shot into with 
buckshot by the local grocer because in his ad. reading “A 
fresh stock of dairy butter daily,” the printer used an “h” 
instead of a “d” in the word “ dairy.” The printer takes more 
chances than any other man on earth— Minneapolis Journal. 


STEREOPTICON LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES. 


RESIDENT WRIGHT, of Chicago Typographical Union, 
P and the Executive Board are alive to the needs of 
the hour. Under their direction the union has arranged 
for a course of lectures, illustrated by stereopticon views, 
for apprentices in the printing trades. As experience is 
gained, it is expected that the 
lectures will be improved and 
made more interesting and 
practical, to a degree that will 
enlist the codperation of other 
cities, and by an interchange 
of papers, slides, etc., provide 
a comprehensive and valuable 
course of instruction at a min- 
imum of expense. The Inland 
Printer Technical School is 
cooperating in the work, which 
should obtain the active sup- 
port of every interest in the 
trade. 

The initial lecture was de- 
livered on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 23 before a large gather- 
ing. Considerations of space 
will not permit us to give more than the substance of the 
preliminary remarks of the lecturer, Mr. W. W. Clark. 

Mr. Clark joined Pittsburg Typographical Union, No. 7, 
in 1881, and removed to Chicago in 1885. For three years he 
was editor-in-chief of the Tribune of Jamestown, New York, 
and publisher of the Chautauqua Pilot for six years. He has 
held many positions of honor and trust in the union and in 
business and social life, and assuredly the work he is now 
engaged in as a lecturer and promoter of the best interests 
of the trade is not among the least for which he deserves 
commendation. Mr. Clark’s address was as follows: 

“The relation of the apprentices to the general printing 
business might best be likened unto the relation of good 
ground and good seed —the one dependent upon the other for 
good crops. No man seeks out poor and impoverished ground 
upon which to establish a good farm; neither does he seek 
an obscure location for the establishment of a business depend- 
ent upon central influences for patronage. To be prosperous, 
you must cast your lot with prosperous people. To learn well 
the intricacies of a chosen trade or profession, you must select 
the most advantageous surroundings for your personal ad- 
vancement. We do not anticipate that a boy can be picked up 
from the general run of boys and taught the printing trade 
by a system of correspondence or lectures, but we do maintain 
that a boy can be better fitted for the trade by a system that 
has its base upon the solid rock of intelligent organization 
and recognition of his worth; coupled with the desire to learn, 
must be the willingness on the part of the journeyman printer 
to instruct. If organized labor has been at fault in the past, 
it has been because the apprentice question has never been 
solved intelligently. Too often are printers, well along in 
years but slightly under the standard of good workmanship, 
willing to be classed with the apprentices and accept a short 
pay for a long day rather than to improve themselves and 
gain more general knowledge of the trade. We know of 
cases, and many of them, where printers, having spent years 
at some one particular branch of the business, are idle part 
of the time because they possess only a part of the efficiency 
of a good workman. With the passing of the demand for 
hand composition in book and news work is also passing a 
class of printers who were masters in their lines but who 
neglected the general trade. True, many of them followed 
into the field of Linotype operators, and a few gathered into 
the ad. and job lines, but many were crowded out. The 
best operators to-day were the best printers of yesterday. 
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“That sufficient care is not taken in the selection of the 
boys to fill the positions of apprentices is a fact; stubborn 
though it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact. Many a fore- 
man swears at the blunders of the apprentice, but ends it by 
no other method. No care is taken to give the boy the benefit 
of instruction. If there is any good in him, it must find its 
way out by effort on the part of the boy. The journeyman, 
too, is very apt to brush aside the boy with too many general- 
ities. In short, the boy must be in a measure endowed with 
supernatural gifts to dig out the task set before him under 
existing rules. His education is not inquired into, neither are 
his future prospects taken into consideration—it is just a 
case of one plain boy, and he simply counts one in the great 
human agency that grinds out world history — personal or 
otherwise —one rough nugget to be polished or cast aside 
as fate may direct. It matters little whether or no his learn- 
ing is up to the standard that would warrant him in follow- 
ing this particular trade; or whether he intends to strengthen 
his rather obscure knowledge of the language we use in pur- 
suit of business or educational triumphs. He is far more often 
selected as we would buy a colt — because he is sound of limb, 
strong of muscle and possessed of good wind — disposition 
being left to develop by environment. We would not be mis- 
understood in our idea of the selection of a boy. We would 
not want a boy that has no mischief in him. We do not 
believe in the “kicking-strap” on a boy—nor a colt, either. 
We want to see the boy brimming full of mischief and good 
nature. The devil himself shining in his eyes. One boy that 
can turn a good trick is worth a dozen drones. But we want 
him intelligent. We want his educational foundation well 
established —the printing business will do the rest. 

“But to guarantee the present high rate of efficiency in 
the printing lines too much care can not be taken in the 
development of the apprentices. Technical schools are a 
grand move in the right direction. The guiding hand of 
organized journeymen printers, in the boy’s development, is 
another and equally grand move for the perpetuity of the 
trade. The trade of to-day will be the trade of to-morrow. 
The boy of to-day will be the man of to-morrow. The appren- 
tice of to-day will be the journeyman of to-morrow. Slip- 
shod methods in the handling of the apprentices will develop 
carelessness in the journeymen upon whom will rest the duties 
of preserving and enlarging the craft of the future. Special- 
ization in the different lines will make more efficiency in those 
particular lines, but the recruits for these branches should be 
well schooled in the general trade; and the relatiens of one 
branch to the other should, at all times, be well understood. 
Therefore, some plan should be developed to train the appren- 
tice in the different branches, with an ultimate view of gradu- 
ation. No particular branch should be hurried through sim- 
ply because that is not the line expected to be followed — it 
should be studied and thoroughly learned before passing on 
to another branch, for we care not what final branch shall 
be chosen, it is essential that all should be well understood, 
not only in the interest of thorough work, but in the interest 
of quick work. The journeyman who knows his business 
knows it from every standpoint and not from some particular 
viewpoint applicable only to his special line. That we have 
journeyman printers who have not set a line of type in ten 
years does not of necessity prove that the knowledge of set- 
ting type is not essential. That we have printers working at 
the case who have never locked up a sixteen-page form does 
not of necessity prove that the knowledge of impositian is 
worthless to them. The printers holding the positions to-day 
are the printers who are the broadest in point of ‘knowing’ 
their business. They are the old-school boys who have worked 
in every line of the trade. Many of them have a practical 
knowledge of the trades that are correlated to the work of the 
compositor (presswork and binding), even into the lines of 
electrotyping and stereotyping. These men are still, to-day, 
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keeping abreast of the times by following the knowledge that 
is required in operating the typesetting machines. Thus we 
have at this period the most diversified demands for men 
schooled in the trade. 

“There are two distinct classes from which the young 
printers must come. These classes might be called the city 
boys and the country boys. From the former class comes the 
boy wise in his day and generation —in things worldly. He 
is a boy hard to fool upon any proposition where his native 
cunning is challenged. He is superficial in many thirigs. He 
is not skeptical as often as he is a firm disbeliever in the 
world surrounding him. You will have to ‘show him’ too 
often, upon nearly every point that surrounds his very exist- 
ence, before he is willing to take you at your word. He is 
hard to break, preferring, under his shrewdness, to follow his 
own inclination. This unfortunate condition often terminates 
his career, not only in the printing business, but in other lines 
of trade that he may take up. 

“From the second, or latter class, come the boys that 
are not stuffed full of superficial knowledge, but boys that 
are green and willing—the country boys—and from their 
limited opportunity they acquire a more general knowledge 
of the business. They learn it, in their way, in every branch. 
From carrying papers, reporting, running the press, casting 
rollers and washing forms‘ to setting type, and occasionally 
putting out the paper in its entirety. While these boys are 
very often crude in the style they express in the display of 
work they put out, they are nevertheless the ones who are 
better qualified to fill the positions of the future journeymen. 
A large percentage of the journeymen working in the cities 
to-day are from the country offices. 

“The proposition of how to reach the apprentices with 
the best results toward-their development has been long under 
consideration by the brightest minds in the trade, and it was 
suggested by the officers of the union that a series of three 
illustrated lectures be prepared with the end in view of sharp- 
ening the youngsters to a keener edge for the trade. The past 
has recorded several attempts to improve the apprentices. 
These attempts were made by the boys themselves. This 
does not particularly apply to Chicago, but to Eastern cities. 
For a time these organizations hewed close to the line; then 
they were turned into social pleasure bodies and the thing 
that they were first organized for passed away with a picnic or 
a ‘ew dances, and the apprentice was left to again seek his 
individual effort to gain the trade. 

“The officers of the Chicago Typographical Union, to- 
gether with the special committee, by this meeting to-night, 
hope to inaugurate a series of three lectures for the benefit 
of the boys. This first lecture will try in a general manner 
to pave the way for the organization of the boys into a junior 
class of printers, and in the future lectures you will be 
instructed in a more technical manner than time will permit 
now. However, we will show you upon the screen several 
views that will convey to your minds more in detail than we 
can describe by words without that assistance.” 


sO IT IS. 


An American wrote to the editor of a London paper, ask- 
ing how he should pronounce the name-of that famous diarist, 
Pepys. “Do you,” he asked, “call it Peppis, or Peepies, or 
Chumley, or what?” The editor answered the question 
politely, just the same, saying that Pepys is pronounced Pips.— 
Boston Herald. 


CERTAINLY WAS PROFANE. 


“T am told,” said the caller, “that your husband is 
engaged on a work of profane history.” “ Yes,” replied the 
author’s wife, “it certainly sounded that way when I heard 
him correcting the proofs.” — Washington Star. 
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Contributions to this department are requested from sub- 
scribers, at home and abroad. Appropriate photographs and 
drawings, with descriptive matter, are also solicited. Address, 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Manufacturers’ Record has collected evidence from 
widely separated localities tending to show that American 
exporters have not adopted the proper business methods to 
bring trade from foreign fields. J. K. Togelneaw, of Warsaw, 
Russia, writes to this periodical: 

“Business negotiations between America and Russia are 
made difficult because of the American customs of demanding 
cash on the handing over of the bill of lading and of allowing 
no credit. German firms in Hamburg, Bremen, etc., allow 
from four to six months against the acceptance of drafts, and 
for this reason it is very easy for them to make headway 
against American competition. The money market in Russia 
is so high that the allowance of credit is a very important 
factor in commercial negotiations at this time. Machinery is 
not so suitable for export to Russia as some other products. 
Prices should be calculated to include freight charges and 
insurance costs to Hamburg or Danzig.” 

Bearing upon the same subject is a letter from St. E. Pap- 
padimitriou, of Smyrna, Turkey, in which he expresses his 
interest in American manufactures and details his efforts to 
introduce them in the East. He says: “I regret to state that 
I have come to no satisfactory result, and have little confi- 
dence that I shall ever succeed, for the reason that the differ- 
ence between business habits in America and the Levant is 
enormous. The business of exporting American articles to 
the Levant must follow the same methods as those pursued 
by European manufacturers. All such business with Europe 
is done through agents here appointed by the mantfacturers, 
who pay a certain commission to them on all orders accepted 
and paid for. Manufacturers in England and on the continent 
are also allowing buyers such facilities as one to six months’ 
credits. There are, however, articles for which the customary 
payment is cash against shipping documents or cash upon 
receipt of goods. Manufacturers in your country generally 
find that this is not a satisfactory way to do business, but I 
would say that this depends entirely upon the standing and 
morality of the agent on this side. If he is good in every 
respect, the business is as safe as any other.” 

G. E. Hanssen, Hasselgaarden, Christiania, Norway, makes 
a similar criticism. He writes: “The very strict terms 
demanded by Americans have done a great deal of good to 
European manufacturers, and until the Americans make terms, 
much easier they will never get hold of the European market 
as they should. When overproduction demands a much larger 
export than now, their terms will be made easier, but would 
it not be wise to make this allowance now while your home 
markets consume almost the whole product? Such flourish- 
ing years as you have had for a long time can not continue 
much longer, and overproduction and overspeculation are 
always the net result from such fine moneymaking days. 
Afterward it is good to have an outlet.” 

The policy of liberality which the Germans have adopted, 
and have adopted in safety, according to some investigations, 
is also effective in Spain. Frederico J. Garriga, of Seville, 
writes that having passed most of his youth in the United 
States, he has endeavored to introduce American goods into 
this section of Spain and to make Spain’s products known to 
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Americans; that his constant efforts have enabled him to 
enter into commercial relations with exporters in Philadelphia 
and Chicago, but he adds: “ The unusual business methods of 
American firms compared with the more progressive ways of 
the Germans often make my efforts fruitless. One firm at 
Hamburg which I represent is a large commission-house rep- 
resenting American manufacturers in Spain and in Portugal, 
and it has succeeded in building up a very extensive business 
because it transacts business in the German style and is free 
from the drawbacks of the American firms. Spain might be 
a splendid market for American manufactures, and beyond 
all question will be so when Americans change their present 
method of transacting business to one more progressive and 
admitting of greater freedom in business transactions.” 

J. N. Ruffin, United States Consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, 
writes that the outlook for United States trade there is not so 
brisk as one might wish, and that while shippers in the United 
States insist upon the cash with order system he is afraid that 
there will be no change. He suggests, however, that should 
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the United States realize that it is the custom of the South 
American countries to get credit for at least three months, 
then, and only then, will the market brighten for American 
manufacturers. 

Suggesting plans for pushing trade in Great Britain and 
her colonies, Norman Hill, London, England, writes: “It is 
no good whatever for American manufacturers to ask what 
price their agents hope to get for their goods. British buyers 
won't listen to it. Manufacturers know, or ought to know, 
at what price they can deliver goods in small or large quanti- 
ties to the United Kingdom or South Africa, etc., with a fair 
profit to themselves and a reasonable commission to their 
agent, and these should be given. 

“Manufacturers should send their agents samples to place 
before buyers, to remain their property and sold for account 
of manufacturers at the end of the season. If agents give the 
time and expense to show the samples, surely manufacturers 
can afford to send them free, yet many manufacturers are 
shortsighted enough to suggest agents paying for these.” 
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P. H. Bresnan, head of the P. H. Bresnan Typefounding 
Company, New York city, died January 19, at the age of sixty- 
three. 

Otis Henry Branp, for twenty-one years city editor of the 
Janesville (Wis.) Daily Recorder, and one of the best-known 
newspaper men of southern Wisconsin, is dead. 


Joun Cottins Hennessy, for many years a newspaper man 
in New York city and a former president and one of the found- 
ers of the New York Press Club, died September 15. 


Tuomas H. Deano, founder and editor of the trade paper 
Tobacco, of New York, died last week at his residence in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Mr. Delano was at one time the 
publisher of the Electrical World. For many years he was 
the treasurer of the New York Press Club. 


WALTER CLARK Bacon, for many years connected with the 
Kansas City Times as reporter and later as city editor, died at 
Derby, Connecticut, January 12. He was a son of the Rev. 
W. T. Bacon, one of the founders of the New Haven Register 
and later publisher of the Derby Transcript. 


A. B. Pickett, editor and manager of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
svening Scimitar, died February 1, in Cincinnati, of heart 
trouble, which followed a severe attack of rheumatism. He 
had been suffering a great deal lately and had gone to Cincin- 
nati for treatment. Mr. Pickett was forty-six years old, and 
was one of the best-known publishers in the South. He bought 
the Scimitar in 1890, and by his untiring efforts put the paper 
in the front rank among the evening papers of the country. 
He left a large estate and ample provision for the continuance 
of the Scimitar. ° 

Epwin B. Moore, a veteran newspaper man, died recently in 
Brooklyn, New York. He assisted Henry J. Raymond in the 
early days of the New York Times, and was for eight years 
night editor of the paper. He was editor of the Brooklyn 
Union from 1864 to 1867, and later became city editor of the 
New York Tribune. Leaving the Tribune, he became editor 
of the Long Island Farmer, and subsequently took charge of 
the Jamaica (L. I.) Standard. He left there in 1891 to accept 
a position in the invoice department of the New York Custom- 
house, which place he held up to the time of his death. 


PARKE GopwIN, who was famous among the editors of forty 
or fifty years ago, died January 7 at his home in New York, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. He was a son-in-law of 
William Cullen Bryant. From 1837 to 1853 Mr. Godwin was 
editor of the New York Evening Post, and won for himself a 
position among the most famous of American editors. Besides 
his duties on the Post, Mr. Godwin found time to contribute 
largely to many periodicals, and especially to the Democratic 
Review, in which he advocated many reforms, subsequently 
introduced into the constitution and code of New York. He 
was also editor of Putnam’s Monthly. 


JosepH MAGILL, treasurer of the A. T. De La Mare Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, Ltd., of New York, died at his 
home in Jersey City, February 5. The deceased was born in 
New York in 1859, and at an early age chose as his life-calling 
the trade of a printer, thus following in the footsteps of his 
respected father, the late William Magill, who was an old 
and much esteemed member of the craft in the metropolis. 
On September 26, 1888, in company with A. T. De La Mare, 
Joseph Magill started in the printing business, for himself at 
Fulton street, New York. When the A. T. De La Mare 


Printing and Publishing Company, Ltd., was formed, in 1891, 
the business of which is now conducted in the Rhinelander 
building, Ross and Duane streets, New York, Mr. Magill was 
chosen treasurer, a position which he filled with the greatest 
acceptance. 

In the death of Hon. M. J. Cantwell, president of the Cant- 
well Printing Company, of Madison, Wisconsin, the printing 
fraternity has lost one of its oldest and most respected mem- 
bers. From an office of humble origin, founded in 1867 under 
the style of Cantwell & Robinson, has developed the present 
Cantwell Printing Company, recognized as one of the most 
complete and prosperous exclusive job printing-offices in the 
Northwest. Mr. Cantwell’s energy and interest was not con- 





HON. M. J. CANTWELL. 


fined to his business. He has been called upon to fill numerous 
positions of honor and public trust, and was prominent in all 
movements tending to the good of his city and State. He also 
had the honor of being the first volunteer to answer the call of 
President Lincoln in 1861, and served with distinction through- 
out the war, with the rank of captain. Mr. Cantwell died at 
Madison, Wisconsin, December 1, 1903, being sixty-six years 
of age, and is survived by his wife and eight adult children. 
Frank W., David B. and John R. were associated with him in 
the printing business, and James D., manager of the Milwaukee 
office of the Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. 

Tue death of Mr. Hippolyte Marinoni, of Paris, France, 
the inventor and manufacturer of the well-known printing- 
presses that bear his name, is announced. The deceased gentle- 
man not long ago celebrated his eightieth birthday, having 
been born in 1823, near Paris, at Sivry, in the Department of 
Seine et Marne. He started his career in an engineer’s shop in 
the Rue d’Assas, which he afterward acquired and transformed 
into one of the largest printing machine-making establishments 
in the world. His entire career was of a romantic character. 
At an early age he was sent to Paris and apprenticed to MM. 
Gaveau, who had works in the Rue d’Assas. M. Marinoni first 
earned distinction in the Gaveau works by inventing, while he 
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was still a foreman, a wool-carding machine. This was about 
1846, when the press of the country was beginning to develop 
and more rapid means of printing were becoming a necessity. 
M. Marinoni appreciated the situation, and, with M. Gaveau, 
his chief, built one of the first rapid printing-presses. This was 
of the type of machine known as the “ perfecting press,” which 
is still in use to-day for ordinary or fine work, but its great 
drawback was that its capacity was limited to the speed at 
which the minders could serve the single sheets to the machine. 
The success of this press enabled M. Marinoni to establish his 
own works, and he then gave himself up entirely to the con- 
struction of printing machines. It was at this period that he 
first became closely connected 
with the Petit Journal, the 
increasing sale of which ren- 
dered even more rapid means 
of printing a necessity, and the 
result was that he invented 
and patented his famous rotary 
press, which is now to be 
found in newspaper offices all 
the world over. M. Marinoni 
also invented numerous ma- 
chines for color-printing and 
lithography, and it was _ his 
firm who supplied the Bank of 
France with the machines for 
the printing of bank-notes. 
Simultaneously .with the 
growth of his engineer’s business, M. Marinoni’s interest in 
the Petit Journal increased, until, in 1883, he became man- 
aging director of the company. These functions he resigned 
last year owing to failing health, but up to the last his name 
appeared on the first page of that paper as chief of the editorial 
staff. While in charge of the Petit Journal it was M. Mari- 
noni’s good fortune to meet with the late Emile Richebourg, 
a wonderfully ingenious story-writer. There can be little doubt 
that Richebourg’s “ Feuilletons” very powerfully assisted the 
success of the Journal. French newspaper readers like their 
daily instalment of fiction, and Emile Richebourg knew exactly 
what to give them. M. Marinoni was decorated with the 
Legion of Honor in 1885. He was made an officer and pro- 
moted to the commandership in 1886. M. Marinoni had caught 
a chill when leaving the opera and died of pneumonia after 
a few days’ illness. His fortune at the time of his death is 
estimated at $32,000,000. 





M. MARINONI 


THomAS Parker, secretary-treasurer of Urbana and Cham- 
paign (Ill.) Typographical Union, No. 444, died on February 
22, aged sixty-two, the immediate cause being heart failure. 
About seven years ago, while residing in Decatur, Mr. Parker 
underwent an operation for removal of calculi from the blad- 
der. While the operation was successful, a complete cure was 
not effected. A native of England, Mr. Parker learned the 
printing art in the office of W. C. Chewett & Co. (now Copp, 
Clark & Co.) at Toronto, Canada, and came to Chicago 
shortly after his apprenticeship expired. He found employ- 
ment with the firm of Church, Goodman & Donnelley, and 
was foreman of its book department a number of years. After 
the fire of 1871 he took charge of the printing-office of Brown, 
Pettibone & Kelly. He removed to Joliet, thence to Decatur, 
and thence to Urbana, where he remarried, his first wife, Mrs. 
Phila Burch Parker, having died January 3, 1898. Mr. Parker 
was a thorough printer, and of artistic tastes. He took an 
active part in the organization of 444, and represented it as 
delegate at the recent I. T. U. convention at Washington. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Cora Parker, in Urbana, and two sons 
in Chicago — Arthur Knowles and Stacy Barcroft. The latter 
is foreman of the book department of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co. Samuel King, Thomas Parker’s sole surviving brother, is 
with the Henry O. Shepard Company. 





Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Georce S. Crark, St. Cloud, Minnesota.— The headings are set in 
a sufficiently neat style. A little less space between words in the con- 
densed lines would be an improvement. 

J. Bootusy, Hammond, Wisconsin.— The mailing card is odd, but 
not fitting as a medium for an invitation. It should have been an 
enclosure. It is suitable for advertising, but not in good taste applied 
to social usage. 

L. WIeTLISPACH, Streator, Illinois.— The small title-pages are in the 
correct style for such printing and the Gazette letter-head is very 
attractive. The personal card is too large and very much overdone in 
the way of rulework. 

Tue work of Biggers’ Print Shop, Corsicana, Texas, is as usual dis- 
tinctive, but in thorough accord with the best methods of commercial 
printing. The Christmas stocking circular is a capital idea and its 
advertising value unquestionable. 

Harry W. McMI tan, Stafford, Kansas.— The heading is very inter- 
esting and about the best we have seen in the type-set class. The tint 
improves it very much, and altogether it is a capital exhibit of a news- 
paper heading used on a letter-head. 

THE program of the social given by the Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is a clever idea and appropriately fitting for the 
occasion. Bound in a facsimile blue, white and gold book-cover, it 
makes a very pretty souvenir for such an event. 

Witiam F. Creacer, Frederick, Maryland.— The cover is attractive 
and well arranged, except that the panel rules are too heavy for one 
color. If the inside panel could have been in a lighter tint; a great 
improvement in appearance would have resulted. 

Wesel’s Message to Platemakers is a sixteen-page pamphlet devoted 
to the promotion of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company’s products 
for the printing-office. It is well printed on good paper 7% by 10 
inches in size, and will be welcomed by its recipients. 


THe NeEwrort MINER, Newport, Washington.— Both title-pages are 
equally deficient as examples of arrangement. The fancy border panel 
should be omitted, permitting more dignified and effective display, but 
the one set in italic is in a slight degree better arranged. 

Givcsert B. Farrar, Richmond, Virginia.— As the work of an appren- 
tice, the samples display an appreciation of correct arrangement that 
promises better things in time to come. Heavy underscores should be 
used with a wise discretion, unless printed in another color. 

Frep Micuot, Beeton, Ontario.— Arrangement on the letter-head is 
ingenious, but not in the best style for modern stationery. The color 
combinations are not good and the division of type for color sometimes 
injudicious, although this is not altogether within the province of the 
compositor. 

Marx E. Stoan, Vermillion, South Dakota.— The samples all dis- 
play good taste, and the hanger is particularly ingenious, but should have 
been in two colors for the best effect. The bulletin title might have 
been a bit more shapely in arrangement, even such a simple design being 
capable of improvement. 

Some fetching blotters issued by the Queen City Printing Ink Com- 
pany present in an attractive way some of their inks, both cover and 
black and colored. The cover-inks are on cover-stock which properly 
shows by means of an attractive design the exact and desirable printing 
possibilities of their inks. 

Cati’s “‘ Glimpses of Adelaide and South Australia” is an interest- 
ing collection of half-tones from photographs, some in page clusters with 
decorative borders and excellent in every way from the standpoint of 
mechanical production. It bears the imprint of Hussey & Gillingham, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

E. L. Jones, Roanoke, Virginia—— The composition is neat and 
attractive, particularly the commercial specimens, although one or two 
of the advertising pieces are overdone and incline to fussiness. Red and 
blue is not a pretty combination and is an assertion that should not be 
placed on an advertisement. , 

G. T. Keene, Encampment, Wyoming.— With the limitations men- 
tioned, the portfolio has much to commend it, particularly the press- 
work, but suggest that in two points of type arrangement improvement 
could be effected. A rather strong and heavy cover-page adapted for 
a dark cover-stock should not be used for the inside title. It should be 
reset in lighter-faced type. The cut titles do not look well set in the 
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light, fancy type used. Capitals or small caps. of the body type would 
have been preferable. 

THE prospectus of Collier’s Weekly, announcing special features for 
1904, is an impressive and alluring bit of typography, on account of size 
and striking though simple design and lucid arrangement of matter and 
illustrations. This mechanical excellence makes it a suggestive model 
for advertising announcements. 

THe CLEVELAND-AKRON Bac Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— With a 
cover that is a facsimile of a paper bag, ‘“‘ Bagology ”’ is issued for the 
amusement and interest of bag buyers and consumers. The interior 
matter and make-up are not remarkable, but the cover is a clever con- 
ception and a valuable advertising design. 

A cERTAIN fancifulness of style is noticeable in Western job printing 
that is quite different from the plain and sober style now prevalent in 


the East. This decorative quality is sometimes out of place on some 
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kinds of work, but in advertising display is very often attractive and 
fitting. A blotter by J. Guy Miller, San Jose, California, shows the 
decorative possibilities of type and rule. The rule design is in green 
and the type in brown. 

SaBino GrorDANo, Providence, Rhode Island.— The display on sam- 
ples shown indicates an intelligent appreciation of the mission of type 
display. -Some are a bit awkward, and the insistent use of word-orna- 
ments should be avoided, but on the whole they reveal much ingenuity 
in arrangement and effectiveness in display. 

THe Anstey Printinc Company, Portland, Oregon.— The card is 
rather crude in composition, in the style of a display ad. not needed or 
desirable on a business card. The color scheme is also faulty. Less 
red and a darker gre@n would improve its appearance. When half-tones 
are printed on envelopes, run with flaps open. 

S. Truman, Hamilton, Canada.— The concert hanger is an excellent 
and attractively displayed bit of composition. It is entirely effective, 
and the only objection that can be made is the use of the Plymouth 
lines in connection with old-style. They could just as well have been 
set in similar type with the rest of the display. 

Frank Eaton, Ansonia, Connecticut.— Although it is rather difficult 
to get much variety in a page of small advertisements, it is worth while 
to vary them in style as often as can be in order to avoid monotony and 
give desired distinction to the individual ads. With this exception, the 
school magazine is a well-arranged and well-printed book. 

So MANY good points, both in artistic design and mechanical finish, 
on a folder for the Seaboard Air Line might raise the question, “ Is it 
while.”” Apart from that question, it is a commendable and 
attractive conception, with embossed cover-designs, and does credit to 
its creators, the Frank Presbrey Company, of New York. i 


worth 


S. Guick, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.— The cards are rather indefinite 
regarding display. They are all advertising designs, and more attention 
should be given to their composition in order that the customer may be 
benefited by attractive display. That is the business of the job printer. 
They want feature, although neatly arranged and printed. 





A BOOKLET showing proofs of work done by C. P. Zacher & Co., 
Chicago, displays some clever and fetching clay-modeled cover-designs. 
This method of designing for covers has found a capable exponent in 
the above-named firm and the examples show a freedom and grace ‘n 
treatment that is absolutely essential in this class of work. 

O. S. Epwarps, Kingsey Falls, Province Quebec.— The heading is 
too gaudy in color, and although not badly arranged, the presence of six 
different type-faces is a deterrent toward the good taste that all com- 
mercial printing should possess. If your type will not permit the ,use 
of series, at least confine the selection to not more than three faces. 

ID. M. Benton, Macon, Georgia.— The heading design is pleasing, 
but the line in red is one impression too many, and the heavy rules 
above and below the qualifying line are too heavy. Two colors are 
sufficient on stationery, especially on colored stock, as the consideration 
of color harmony is apt to be puzzling when four colors are involved. 


Epwin H. Gittman, Hamburg, Iowa.— The “ rules and regulations ” 
qualify for one of the most important requisites of a well-printed book, 
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lucidity of arrangement, by which the interested reader can find quickly 
and easily what he wants. The title-page could be improved, and the 
cover, although attractive in design, is too ornamental for a strictly 
useful book. 

THE 1904 catalogue of the Winton Motor Carriage Company, of 
Cleveland, and printed for them by Corday & Gross, of the same city, is 
a representative example of the high-grade booklet necessary in modern 
advertising. Designs, half-tones, type layout and presswork are excel- 
lent, although faint objection might be made to the multiplicity of colors 
in the cover-design. 

Work that is quite up to the standard implied by the term ‘“‘ metro- 
politan ”’ is indicated by specimens from the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Printing Works, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The attractive and 
varied display and arrangement of the several pieces, combined with 
good papers and presswork, show a high grade of workmanship and 
careful superintendence. 

Tue Conelly Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— The display on 
the letter-head is too large and the color scheme too noisy for a firm 
that specializes on commercial and society printing. The heading is 
eminently proper for a poster printer, but should be refined and toned 
down sufficiently to coincide in appearance with the style of printing 
indicated in the second line. 

“A Tire TrruMpH” is a tasty booklet issued by Morgan & Wright, 
Chicago, and embodies in its make-up the elegancies that are essential 
to all printing for special publicity. Simplicity is one desirable factor, 
evident both on cover and title, the first in design, the second in type. 
It is printed by Rogers & Company, Chicago, and is an attractive 
example of the motor booklet. 

Tue “ Illustrated Guide to Tasmania” is not only a complete expo- 
sition and description of a beautiful land, but also an interesting exhibit 
of the printer’s art. In every detail of typography, illustration and 
presswork the impress of careful workmanship is shown. The book was 
made in the Examiner and Weekly Courier office, Launceston, Tasmania, 
for the Tasmanian Government Railway. 

Tue Crawley Book Machinery Company, of Newport, Kentucky, has 
sent out a folder entitled ‘‘ Past and Present.” It is a comparison 
between old and new methods in bookmaking. The reference to the old 
is in Caxton text and with Caxton’s spelling, and to the new in modern 
An improvement would have been the placing of 


type and display. 
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the two paragraphs referring to the new and the old on opposite pages, 
instead of turning over, as shown. 

Gotpen Rue & Co., Roanoke, Virginia.— An attractive and uncon- 
ventional use of outline type borders is shown on the specimens, and 
the bill-head is especially unconventional and striking, unnecessarily so 
perhaps, when it is considered that a bill-head is hardly part of the 
advertising campaign, but only useful when the results of advertising, 
devoutly to be wished, have been realized. 

““LEs TEMPS SONT DURS” is the rather pessimistic title to a monthly 
supplement of Le Petit Journal du Brasseur, Brussels, from which the 
reader is led by much hopeful argument to see that the way out is by 
taking more than a polite interest in the above-mentioned journal. It is 
tastefully printed in the French style, but shows the impress of Amer- 
ican ideas, both in write-up and type arrangement. 

E1cut pages filled with specimens of half-tone and three-color work, 
label designs and other work is sufficient evidence that the work done by 
the Thomson Printing Company, of Philadelphia, is artistic printing, as 
intimated on the first page. The folder is a complete exhibit of high- 
grade color and press work and should be a most convincing and attract- 
ive “tickler”” to any one in the market for high-grade printing. 

Tue P. & F. Corbin Company, of New Britain, Connecticut, has 
issued a souvenir of its fiftieth anniversary, entitled, ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
Progress.”” The motif of the cover-page design is “‘ Great Oaks from 
Little Acorns Grow,” and Mr. C. Ward Traver has exploited the theme 
in his usual effective way. The Matthews-Northrup Company, of Buf- 
falo, New York, is responsible for the excellent work on the publication. 

R. D. Newton, Bradford, Vermont.—In the composition of a cer- 
tificate of shares ornamentation is permissible and expedient, but the 
decoration need not be extended to the stub, it not being a part of the 
document. The arrangement of names on the first page of the Fort- 
nightly program is awkward, caused by spreading them out to the full 
measure. They would have looked better indented, bringing the names 
nearer the titles. 

Tue Keystone Type Foundry, of Philadelphia, has issued another of 
its attractive and ingenious folder pamphlets, and its Niagara type is 
exploited in its pages. It is printed on two grades of paper, white 
enamel and a light-gray cover-stock, in two shades of green and red, and 
sufficiently sets forth the possibilities of this virile and clean-cut type. 
It is ambitious in typographic arrangement and an interesting example 
of advertising display. 

Sypney Day, Melbourne, Australia— An understanding and appre- 
ciation of the use of the many artistic cover-papers now in the market 
and of their availability in the production of effective printing is shown 
by samples under consideration. The typography is fair, although 
adorned by ornamental adjuncts whose use does not agree with the 
best American type styles. The ‘“ Better Way” booklet illustrates both 
the feature and fault indicated. 

Tue work of Horace Carr, Cleveland, Ohio, approaches very nearly 
the perfection of design and execution that we are all striving for. 
Although the work is varied, refinement and good taste are paramount 
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ROOFING DEPARTMENT 


Good papers, inks and presswork are important essentials 
The reproduced letter-head is a characteristic example of 
It is printed in a dark-green ink on white paper. 


qualities. 
observed. 
Mr. Carr’s work. 

D. C. MaclIver, Philadelphia.— The specimens do not entirely cor- 
roborate the assertion regarding pleasing printing and artistic - effects. 
The type display is very ordinary and the color selections and combi- 
nations commonplace. Intelligent and artistic color treatment will cover 
a multitude of typographical sins, and distinctive type display can not 
be entirely marred by haphazard color selection, but the combination of 
poor display and crude color indicates inexperience, to say the least. 

Apart from its advertising value, the pamphlet issued by the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company, entitled ‘“‘A Showing of the Century 
Expanded Roman and Italic Letter” is interesting, on account of an 
article by George French on ‘“ Twentieth-century Book Typography ” 
and many suggestive type arrangements shown. The type advertised is 
a book-face without hair lines— clear, legible and without the glitter 
and weakness of the conventional hair-line face. A valuable feature, 
aside from its merit as a desirable body-letter, is the more durable and 
faultless electrotype that can be made from a page of this type. 

Free Press Printinc Company, Mankato, Minnesota.— The station- 
ery specimens are neat and attractive, although the blue and yellow com 
bination on the envelope is rather glaring. The cover-page shown is 
marred by inefficient type display. The rules and ornament attract too 
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much attention. It could have been made more effective by depending 
on the type alone, increasing the title one or two sizes and omitting the 
design. 

THE production of nursery and seed catalogues is not usually con- 
trolled by artistic motives, the graphic element and expediency being 
more important considerations, and the Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Company catalogue can not be judged by the first-named motive; but as 
an example of attractive advertising in which both lithography and print- 
ing hear an equally important part, it is interesting, and displays the 
advance in style and quality of this class of advertising literature in 
recent years. 


WE are inclined to think that the type assortment and other material 
available to the English printers are not always the most desirable from 
the American standpoint, and that some incongruities in type selection 
are imposed by conditions beyond their control. A mixture of type-faces 
on one job is probably caused by incomplete series of desirable letters. 
The work of a “ British Typographer” is in general attractive and in 
some of the examples exhibits a daintiness and grace in arrangement that 
are very creditable. The Choir Rules is an instance. 


Tue card used by Harvey L. Jacoby, Yeadon, Pennsylvania, in call- 
ing attention to the fact that THe INLAND PRINTER can be procured 
from him, is a novel device. The white card is slipped through a cut- 
out on a purple card slightly larger than the white card, dividing it into 
two spaces by a narrow purple band. These were sent out at Christmas 
time, accompanied by a plain white card on which was tied with a red 
ribbon a holly leaf, and the card was inscribed “‘ Merry Christmas, H. L. 
Jacoby, Agent, THe INLAND PrinTER,” making an attractive reminder. 


VotumeE I of the “ Ambassador,” issued by the Niagara Paper Mills, 
says on the title-page that it is ‘‘a magazinelet of suggestion for those 
interested in paper and ink and their possible harmonies.”? This is the 
reason for its being, apart from whatever advertising value it may 
possess, and it is a good and sufficient reason, for in no branch of the 
printing art is there less appreciation than of the possibilities of the 
application of colored inks to colored paper, especially colored cover- 
papers, and the desire to educate evinced by the ‘‘ Ambassador” is 
commendable. 

ALTHOUGH type is primarily simply the medium of expression, its 
arrangement has a very important bearing in connection with other fac- 
tors, like paper, ink, etc., on the artistic appearance of a book, and this 
phase of its use is usually effected by simple and natural arrangement. 
A booklet printed for the Northern Trust Company by the Marsh, Ait- 
ken & Curtis Company, of Chicago, combines in paper, color and type 
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the desirable element of harmony, and the attractive finish in design, 
layout and workmanship that indicate much good taste, thought and care 
in its creation. 


P. M. Leavitt, Canton, Massachusetts.— We are inclined to ‘doubt 
the value of a descriptive pamphlet as a factor in printers’, advertising. 
The public are not particularly interested in the technical ‘details of any 
business, and a little concise argument in regard ’to good printing and 
where to get it, with some pages of sample printing of the kind ‘with 
which the office specializes, would be more effective. A booklet is a 
more convenient arrangement for sixteen pages than a folder, which is 
only intended for a special purpose which prevents binding — the large 
illustration or map filling one side of the sheet or more than two pages. 
The title composition is not effective. 


Ir is a fact that many printers who can turn out attractive and fetch- 
ing advertising matter for other people very often err in good taste when 
the production of advertising matter for themselves is considered. The 
fault generally consists in departing from the simple and natural 
arrangements that are satisfactory to every one else and producing some- 
thing very ornate, interesting to printers, perhaps, but not appealing to 
the purchasing public nearly so much as simpler effects. Thisis an error 
noticeable in a booklet issued by the Messenger Printing Company, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. It is apparent chiefly in color selection. Brown, blue, 
red, yellow and black make an embarrassment of color, and is wrong, 
both from the artistic and the economic standpoint. Two colors would 
have been sufficient. 


CaLenpars RECEIvED.— National Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mittineague Paper Company, Mittineague, Massachusetts; The Beacon 
Press, Thomas Todd, 14 Beacon street, Boston; The Comptograph 
Company, Chicago; National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio; Collier’s Weekly; 
Woman’s Home Companion, Gebr. Tuinging, Rotterdam, Holland; 
Dewey-Davis Printing Company, Jamestown, New York; The Cincinnati 
Process Engraving Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Marsh & Grant Company, 
Chicago; Indiana Authors’ Calendar, from “‘ The Star League of News- 
papers,” the Indianapolis Star, Muncie Star and Terre Haute Star; 
Eugene D. Lewis Company, bookbinding, 218 William street, New York; 
Daul-Hartman Company, printers and binders, Chicago; Miln-Bing- 
ham Printing Company, Toronto, Canada; B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron Rubber Works, Akron, Ohio; Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 
Slatington, Pennsylvania; Thomas P. Nichols, The Nichols Press, Lynn, 
Robert Myer & Co., lithographic inks, machinery and 
supplies, New York; The Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, New 
York; Converse Printing Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Joseph 
Parker & Son, manufacturers of blotting-papers, New Haven, Connect- 
icut; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., bookbinders’ materials, Philadelphia; 
Raynor & Taylor, printers and binders, Detroit, Michigan; Buffalo 
Electrotype & Engraving Company, Buffalo; The Courier Company, 
Buffalo, New York; The Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia; The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago; 
Liquid Carbonic Acid Mfg. Company, Chicago; James Batchelar, job 
printer, New York; N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising, Philadelphia; C. H. 
Lorilleux & Cie, lithographic and printing inks, Paris, France; Rombach 
& Groene, commercial photographers, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. Dolan, 
printer, Albany, New York; Bourke-Rice Envelope Company, Chicago; 
F. W. Baltes & Co., printers, Portland, Oregon; The Herald, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Paterson & White Co., Philadelphia; Michigan 
Central Railroad, Chicago; Rogers & Co., Chicago; Rufino Banegas, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, Central America; J. C. Blair Company, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania; Knoxville Engraving Company, Knoxville, Ten- 
James Broadley, Accrington, England; Ch. Lorilleux & Co., 


Massachusetts; 


nessee; 
Paris, France; Hempel & Co., Berlin, Germany; Stettiner Bros., New 
York city; Pure Literature, Moundsville, West Virginia; Marine 


National Bank, Buffalo, New York; Mail Publishing Company, Water- 
ville, Maine; Antikamnia Chemical Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Sparrell Print, Boston; 
Gordon & Gotch, London; The Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, 


lowa. 





A WESTERN AUTHORITY ON PRINTING. 


Have again placed my subscription at your disposal for 
another year through your agents. Improvement is always 
noticeable at each succeeding issue of your popular journal. 
Such an exponent of good examples of typography, the adver- 
tisements included, is worthy of the small price asked. Many 
a workman owes his success to THE INLAND PRINTER, even 
though he will not acknowledge it. When a piece of work is 
produced by THE INLAND it is always done well — sometimes 
better than necessary; that’s why I appreciate the whole 
book — new or old series. Dare to do work “better than the 
other fellow” and your purse will always be well-filled, if you 
study this trade journal— Edward W. Stutes, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 
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H. J. Harvie has been appointed manager of the Winnipeg 
branch of the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd. 

Tue Merrymount Press, Boston, Massachusetts, has moved 
from 104 Chestnut street to 232 Summer street, that city. 

GanscH & HeEyse, typefounders, Hamburg, announce that 
the two sons of the proprietor have been admitted to partner- 
ship. 

G. W. Loop, of Troy, New York, is representing the Key- 
stone Type Foundry, of Philadelphia, in the New England 
States. 

C. E. Jounson, formerly owner of the Winchester (IIl.) 
Herald, has purchased a one-third interest in the Morrison 
(Ill.) Record. 

Fire in the bindery of S. B. Newman & Co., 523 Gay street, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, January 12, inflicted damages of between 
$8,000 and $10,000. 

On January 1, 1904, A. Straus was admitted to the firm of 
J. & F. Straus, printers, 229 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The new firm name is J. & F. Straus Company. 

THE entire establishment of the Monasch Lithographing 
Company, 515 Kasota block, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of February 16. 

THE Sprague Electric Company announces that its Balti- 
more office, which was destroyed in the recent fire, is now 
located in the Maryland National Bank building. 

Tue H. H. West Company, bookbinders and stationers, 
Milwaukee, suffered nearly total loss by fire recently. The 
stock was valued at $30,000, fully covered by insurance. 

B. L. Smiru has purchased a half-interest in the job print- 
ing-office of Carl C. Gleason, Van Wert, Ohio, which will here- 
after be known under the firm name of Gleason & Smith. 

Thomas Garnar & Co., Spruce street, New York, manufac- 
turers of bookbinders’ leathers and cloths, have added an 
additional supply of stock, owing to the large output from their 
warehouse. 

JoHNn Cuaptn, the oldest designer and engraver in America, 
who has been seriously ill at Buffalo, is much improved. Mr. 
Chapin organized the art department of Harper’s publications 
back in the sixties. 

Tue Tribune building, Winnipeg, Manitoba, containing the 
plant of the Winnipeg Tribune, a number of offices and two 
large stores, has been destroyed by fire. Damage to the extent 
of $100,000 was done. 

THE Crescent Paper Company, Troy, New York, has elected 
the following officers: President and treasurer, C. R. Beck; 
G. E. Goddard, secretary. They, with Frank Murray, comprise 
the board of directors. 

BrrrELL & Montacue, 794 Broad street, Newark, New 

Jersey, have incorporated under the name of the Advertiser 
Printing House & Stationery Company, with a capital stock of 
$125,000. The plant will be enlarged. 
. Tue Star Publishing Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
increased its authorized capital stock to $250,000, the paid-up 
capital stock being increased from $50,000 to $125,000, and will 
install a job-printing plant in connection with the newspaper 
equipment. 

Tue Jordan Paper Company, Portland, Maine, has been 
incorporated to deal in paper cardboard; capital stock, $50,000. 
Promoters: Jedediah P. Jordan, president; Porter B. Jordan, 
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Boston; Robert A. Jordan, treasurer, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; Thomas H. Hubbard, Watertown, Massachusetts; John 
H. Ridge, Portland. 

Tue Tympalyn Company, Boston, Massachusetts, has issued 
a handsome booklet entitled “ Printing Pressures,” containing 
the result of some experiments and tests made to determine 
something of the pressure required in printing. The booklet 
will repay careful reading. 

Tue American Cotton Manufacturers’ Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, has been incorporated, with author- 
ized capital of $50,000, for publishing textile magazines and 
other periodicals. George B. Hiss, R. M. Miller, Jr., C. B. 
Bryant, J. P. Wilson and W. C. Heath are the incorporators. 

A. A. WessteErR, for many years connected with the A. D. 
Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, has been appointed 
treasurer and general manager 
of that company. Mr. Web- 
ster, until recently, traveled for 
his firm in New England, his 
headquarters having been Ilion, 
New York. The promotion of 
Mr. Webster will give grati- 
fication to his many friends. 
W. A. Vitty, who has been 
connected with the A. D. 
Farmer & Son Typefounding 
Company for the past twenty- 
six years, has resigned his posi- 
tion as treasurer and manager 
to take charge of the new 
branch which the Keystone 
Type Foundry, of Philadelphia, 
has opened in New York city, 
where a full line of their pro- 
ductions will be carried, as well as all other necessary articles 
required in a printing-office. 

Tue Great Falls Paper Company, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
has been incorporated, with $60,000 capital. The company will 
manufacture, sell and deal in all kinds of paper, any and all 
kinds of products incident thereto. The incorporators are: 
W. H. O’Dell, George L. Curtice, W. W. McIntosh, R. T. 
Dobson and W. M. Graham. 

Hucu C. MacLean, of Toronto, Canada, has purchased the 
Winnipeg Commercial. Mr. MacLean and his brother founded 
the group of trade papers now published by the MacLean Pub- 
lishing Company, namely, The Canadian Grocer, Hardware and 
Metal, The Dry Goods Review, The Printer and Publisher and 
The Bookseller and Stationer. In 1899 he withdrew from this 
publishing company and formed “ The Hugh C. MacLean Com- 
pany, Limited,” and published The Ladies’ Magazine and other 
journals. 

Tue York (Pa.) Coated Paper Company has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The application for 
letters of incorporation was made by J. Herbert Thomas. Asso- 
ciated with him in the enterprise are Messrs. Samuel F. Glat- 
felter, Frank M. Bortner, Charles Lafean, of York, and F. G. 
Crane, of Holyoke, Massachusetts. The corporation has leased 
a factory, machinery is being installed in the structure and the 
company will start operations at an early date. The plant will 
be in charge of F. G. Crane, of Holyoke, an expert in this line. 
It will be the only one in that section. The corporation will 
compete with the New England makers of coated paper in the 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and other markets. The capacity of 
the plant will be three tons per day. 

A peETITION for the voluntary dissolution of the Oswego 
Machine Works Company has been filed in Oswego, New York. 
The petition is signed by Niel Gray and his son, Niel Gray, Jr., 
who are a majority of the board of directors. The liabilities 
amount to $18,000. The petition states that the assets of the 
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company will amount to at least the amount of the liabilities. 
The stockholders are Niel Gray, 1 share; Niel Gray, Jr., 543 
shares, and Elsie Gray, 56 shares, all of which are fully paid 
up. The company was organized in 1893 and was capitalized at 
$60,000. The company manufactured paper-cutters and it has 








AN EASTER SUGGESTION. 
A stray leaf from Will H. Bradley. 


been understood that it has been doing a large business. Last 
summer Mr. Gray made a trip to Europe and there established 
a foreign office for his product. Mr. Gray says his reason for 
dissolving the corporation is that he desires to conduct the 
works as the sole proprietor. It is said that the plant, which 
has been enlarged twice since its establishment in 1893, will 
again be enlarged. 





AUSTRALIA TO EXCLUDE FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Mr. C. Mack Jost sends to the Publishers’ Circular from 
Melbourne the rather startling news that “the Australians 
contemplate, not a tax on books, but their exclusion entirely 
if printed outside Australia.” Mr. Jost writes: “There is a 
movement on foot for the purpose of bringing in an Act, 
founded on some copyright basis, to absolutely prevent the 
importation of books printed outside of Australia. It simply 
means that the British publishers must combine and bring the 
pressure of the Colonial Office to bear on the legislative mem- 
bers, or else the deed will be done and the export trade will 
be ruined absolutely.” 











This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








LinotypPe machinists should read the ad. of the Schuyler 
Repair Works on page 924. 





Fucus & Lanc MANUFACTURING ComPpANy, New York, 
wish to announce that its foundry at Rutherford, New Jersey, 
is completed and it is now ready to meet the orders for 
machinery and castings. 





A REFERENCE in this column last month to the Coy Press 
as a special machine was an error on our part. The intention 
was to state that it was not a special press, the claim of its 
builders being that it has too wide range of work to be classed 
as a mere special machine. 





Ropert Mayer & Co., New York, manufacturers of 
lithographic supplies, have recently placed upon the market a 
new bronzing machine. The growing tendency to equip plants 
with one of these machines has suggested to the manufac- 
turers to place upon the market machines of the best type, 
which they are now making in various sizes. 





Mucu attention has been given to the advertisements of 
Jewett, which have been presented each month by a different 
design in this publication. The effort which Mr. Jewett has 
put forth to place upon the market a superior grade of work 
has won for him many an order from the leading firms of 
the country. At his office one may inspect specimens of his 
designs, and in the large collection one is sure to find some- 
thing which will answer his purpose. 





GOVERNMENT ORDERS FOR BATES MACHINES. 


About a year ago the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
placed an order with the Bates Machine Company, of New 
York, for type-high numbering machines and attachments for 
numbering national bank bills, which approximated $10,000 
in value. The Bureau has just repeated its order for these 
machines, thus indicating that they give entire satisfaction, 
notwithstanding the absolute accuracy which the Government 
work demands. These machines are exactly similar to the 
famous Bates Model No. 27 machines except as to size. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF CARS ON THE 
$T. PAUL ROAD. 


One of the many practical subjects in the realm of rail- 
road operation, which has attracted the attention of our 
technical schools, is the lighting of trains. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, which is the pioneer in the light- 
ing of trains by electricity, recently received an inquiry upon 
this subject from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
which upon being referred to the proper authorities has 
brought out some interesting information. 

The lighting of trains by electricity on this road was 
begun over sixteen years ago, and during that time the 
managers have experimented with many different systems. 
They have found, however, that the most successful, and 
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without doubt the most reliable and efficient system for solid 
trains, is that in which a dynamo is operated by a small 
engine located in the baggage car and taking steam from 
the locomotive. Each car of the train is equipped with an 
auxiliary storage battery. By this means it is made possible 
for the lighting to continue uninterruptedly when locomotives 
are changed at terminals. 

The St. Paul has nine such trains in service every night, 
each train consisting of an average of ten cars of all kinds. 
Chief Electrician C. R. Gilman states that the failures from 
all causes have averaged about five per cent of the hours 
of lighting, and that four per cent of this is due to the failure 
of locomotives in severe winter weather. 

Altogether, the St. Paul road has 283 cars equipped for this 
method of lighting. There are 146 coaches, 60 sleepers, 23 mail 
cars, 12 dining, 19 baggage, 18 parlor and 5 buffet cars. In 
addition to this number the company has 8 coaches and 9 
sleepers which are lighted entirely by storage batteries. The 
electrical department is now experimenting with axle-lighting 
devices, with which it has equipped 3 cars with as many sys- 
tems. This makes a total of over three hundred, which is the 
largest number of electric-lighted cars in service on any one 
railroad in the country. 

Aside from its being the most efficient system, the electric 
lighting of trains provides the elements of convenience and 
safety. By the use of electric lighting on trains, the danger 
of fire in case of wreck is greatly diminished. Through its 
commendable enterprise along this special line, the manage- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has won 
for the road the distinction of having the best lighted trains 
of any railroad system. 





SUCCESS. 


He built a poem of the time, 

And every foot in it was rhyme! 
’Twas full of dreamy, autumn days, 
Of leaves and hues and golden rays! 
When every line would neatly scan 
He sent it to the printer man! 


The printer man was sore oppressed 
With pains beneath his laundered vest; 
From eating dough and hasty lunch, 
His stomach was an aching bunch! 
And long he raved and tore his hair 
At what the scribe had written there! 
“The fiercest rot he ever read,” 

Is what the printer madly said! 


The hungry poet sighed no sigh; 
Instead, he winked the other eye! 
That night he toiled by candle-light 
To fix the poem up just right! 


To dialect he changed the verse; 
(If anything he made it worse.) 
He killed the head and added one 
That had a hint of buried fun. 
Then for the printer man once more 
He stuck the poem ’neath the door! 


The man of type had just brought in 

A contract that would yield some tin — 
(His stomach it was calm and fine.) 

He read that poem line for line! 

Quite filled with mirth, he laughed in glee, 
Then sent the bard a golden V. 


The moral is, do not despair, 

But daily watch the bill of fare! 
Success in life is but a fake 

When founded on the stomachache! 





APPRECIATED IN THE WEST. 
I find THe INLAND PRINTER very useful in my work, and 
get a great deal of good from it— W. H. Towner, The Pacific 
Pilot, Lynden, Washington. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 





PRESSWORK—A manual of practice for printing pressmen and 

pressroom apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edi- 
tion, containing much valuable information not in previous editions. 
Full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST, taught by correspondence, aids the 
_ ‘ambitious, gives knowledge of technic, greater skill, larger income, 
joy in labor; investigate and you will buy. THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Burlington, 
THE SELF-THINKER—A manual of invaluable information for 
making estimates on printed matter; price 50 cents; money refunded 
if not satisfied with purchase. GLEN STEVENSON, 5649 Cabanne 
ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











BOOKS. 





CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, VOLUME I, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
Tue INLAND PRInTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains the designs and the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable 
collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING— By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for many years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, 
for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest 
Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing the historical review of the 
subject, full description of the tools and machinery required, and com- 
plete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Part- 
ridge, editor ‘“ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of Tue 
INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages, cloth, ‘$1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book 
forms, and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to “‘ making”? the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full 
leather, flexible, gold side stamp, $1.00. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
LINOTYPE MANUAL.—A work giving detailed instructions concern- 
ing the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page 
book, bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all 
the principal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the key- 
board, and other information necessary for erecting, operating and 
taking care of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without 
this valuable book. 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Blue silk cloth, gold embossed. 
Revised edition, $2.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what 

its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be 
the most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING— Written by P. J. Lawlor 

and published under the name ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy.” We have 
had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making 
dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer; also for 
etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a 
diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olendorf 

Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern 
Rubaiyat, and there are new gems that give it high place in the estima- 
tion of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropriate. 
The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate paper. 
The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand-tooled. 
Size of book, 734 by 934. Art vellum cloth, combination white and 
purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india ooze 
leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


























VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING—A full and concise 

explanation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use 
of the printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and 
capitalization, style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, 
sizes of the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, dia- 
grams of imposition, and much other valuable information not always 
fe when wanted. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN — Evening daily, weekly edition and job office 
for sale in a prosperous city of 35,000 population. J. F. HALL, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 














AN UP-TO-DATE, well-established, good-paying printing-office for sale; 
good reasons for selling. 862 12th st., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARGAIN — Modern job office in city of 35,000 in Michigan; prac- 
tically new; established business; invoices $5,000; done over 
$6,000 last year; cheap for cash. M 69. 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-EQUIPPED JOB OFFICE; 3 Goldings; 
2 years old; lowest figure for cash; 6 years in business; sumebody 
with experience and small capital will profit. M 11o. 


FOR SALE — Best job printing proposition in Illinois, city of 40,000; 
owner has other business and will give good man a chance. M 261. 


FOR SALE — Complete job office, thriving city in Oklahoma Territory; 
$1,000, $400 cash. M tog. 


FOR SALE — First-class printing plant and bindery, now in operation 
and clearing $350 to $450 monthly, can be bought at low figure on 
account of poor health of owner; this is a bargain. M 257. 


FOR SALE — In a large Ohio city, a pressroom consisting of 6 cylinder 

presses, 3 jobbers, 2 combination folders with automatic feeders, 
Seybold cutter, book trimmer, wire stitcher, etc.; owner has contract 
with large publishing house to do all their presswork and pamphlet 
binding, besides doing work for the trade; business has netted thirty 
per cent profit per year upon an investment of $20,000; 2 of the cylin- 
der presses and 1 folder were installed last year; machinery all as good 
as new; owner wishes to retire from printing business. M 194. 


FOR SALE — Printing and stationery business; established 25 years; 
manufacturing and business locality; $1,500. 88 W. Madison st., 

Chicago. 

FOR SALE — Up-to-date job printing plant, business over $5,000 per 
annum and increasing; good location, county seat, population 18,000; 

machinery and type new and _ up-to-date; a clean, good-paying, nicely 

arranged shop at a bargain; if interested it will pay you to investigate. 

M 219. 

FOR SALE — Well-equipped job office in southwest Virginia, at gate- 
way to Pocahontas, Thacker and Clinch Valley coal fields; well 

established, growing business with coal companies; practically no oppo- 

sition for this work between Roanoke, Va., and Columbus, Ohio; equip- 

ment practically new, best machinery, latest type; excellent opportunity 

for printer with cash. M 268. 

JOB OFFICE; latest improved machinery; will bear close inspection; 
invoices $5,000; half cost; good reason for selling; write for par- 

ticulars. M 241. 

NEWSY WEEKLY in northwestern Ohio; receipts over $180 a month; 
editor retires, will sell quick. M 24. 

THE SANDERSES, 152 Front st., New York city, will sell thriving 
business — $3,000; earned home and also farm in Brooklyn; now 

want to farm it in summer and travel in winter; write for particulars. 












































FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. “Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


FOR SALE —A 2-revolution Hoe press, bed 32 by 47, good condition, 
cheap. BOX 1059, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE — Following fine presses at bargain prices: three 43 by 56 

Century presses, No. 00, good as new, at greatly reduced prices; one 
42 by 60, and one 25 by 30 2-revolution Cottrell; one 43 by 56 2-revo- 
lution Hoe, very modern; 2 Hoe drums 24 by 30, and 28 by 41; noth- 
ing better in the market; I always have large lines of machines; call 
for bulletin. BRONSON’S, 54 N. Clinton st., 2d floor, Chicago. 














Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of -paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 
embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. Portfolio 
of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line — capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. 


6-8 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








FOR SALE — Addressograph and cabinet in perfect condition, $25.00 
. 0. b. Chicago. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

FOR SALE — Fonts of matrices for Linotype, as follows: 2 fonts, 
1o-point, No. 13, 2-letter, and 2 fonts, 8-point, No. 19, 2-letter; 


matrix proofs on application; price very low. JOURNAL AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 103 Dearborn ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE — Linotype 
proof press on stand, 9 by 27; No. 





matrices, one set 2-letter, 1o-point No. 13; 
3 American lead and rule cutter; 





all in fine condition, less than a year old. R. W. HINDLEY, Racine, 
Wis. 
FOR SALE — One blank-book sawing machine for edition work and 


paper box sawing combined; used about one month and in A-1 con- 
dition; for further information address OMAHA PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Omaha, Neb. 
FOR SALE — 100 pounds 6-point and 200 pounds 8-point Old Style, — 


with italic; 25 fonts job type; proofs on application. JAN 
VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PRINTER-PRESSMAN WANTED — We need a pressman competent 

to do good work on 2-revolution book press and make-ready half- 
tones, who also understands jobwork and can take charge of good 
country office in southern Michigan; wages. right; must be sober; 
place permanent. M 243. 
SUPERINTENDENT — Man of ability 

doing jobwork; manufacturers of specialties; 
binders. M 263. 


WANTED — A hustling, sober 
afternoon paper in healthy southern city; 
a little stock preferred. M 213. 


WANTED — An experienced commercial artist; send samples of work 
and state salary expected. SEATTLE ENGRAVING CO., Seattle, 
Wash. 


WANTED — An experienced photographer knowing the ‘three- color 
process thoroughly can obtain a steady position from February I, with 
the United States Printing Company, 93 North Third st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WANTED — Bindery foreman; capable man to take charge of a small 

bindery operated in connection with printing establishment; must be 
high up in the business, with thorough knowledge of the trade, able to 
manipulate folders and stitchers, and capable of handling help to advan- 
tage; give full particulars and expected wages. M 266. 


WANTED — Bookbinder for making advertising leather memorandum 





to superintend printing plant 
stereotypers and book- 





man as foreman of composing-room of 
some one willing to take 











PRESS FOR SALE — Cottrell stop cylinder press, size 38 by 54 books, card cases, etc.; one preferred who understands gold stamp- 
inches, chain delivery, Rg class condition. Full particulars on ing and gold edging. peel stating experience and wages wanted, 
application to DR. D. JAYNE & SON, 242 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. M 267. 





LARGE LOT OF FINE HALF-TONE CUTS for sale; hunting, fishing 
and yachting scenes; used only once; cost 15 cents square inch; 

will sell for 7 cents. TILTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 63 Kilby 

st., Boston, Mass. 

ROLLER PLANT — Complete roller plant, Rowe’ 
machinery, good as new; write for particulars. 

East ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





latest a ed 


s 
J. T. WIKLE, 88 





$1,700 buys a first-class 4 and 8 page Goss perfecting press with entire 

stereotyping outfit complete; in best condition; shafting, pulleys, 
etc., with press; 10 horse- -power runs it; 7,000 to 10,000 copies an 
hour guaranteed; just the thing for live weekly or growing daily. 
M 173. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


WORKMEN seeking positions in the following lines are listed with the 

Inland Printer Employment Exchange. Employers seeking help in 
these branches will be furnished our lists free of charge: Managers 
(7), advertising managers (2), editors (2), reporters (2), artists and 
cartoonists (2), ad. and poster designer (1), solicitors (3), compositor 
(1), stone men (2), superintendents (9), foremen (17), proofreaders 
(2), machinist-operators (17), Linotype machinists (7), Linotype opera- 
tors (7), ad. men (7), make-ups (3), all round men (7), bookbinders 
(6), stereotypers and electrotypers (3), job printers (17), pressmen 
(13). Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


A GOOD CYLINDER PRESSMAN to take charge of 3 presses in 
southern California; nonunion; state wages expected; answer 
fully to save time in corresponding. M 235. 


A GOOD POSITION AND SALARY awaits a man qualified to take 

either the front office work or superintendency of a large printing- 
office, bindery and folding box plant, located in the best city of the 
West, and one of the most promising commercial and seaport towns in 
United States; applicant must have $8,o00 to $12,000 to take up stock 
now in hands of undesirable parties; company stocked at $50,000, all 
paid in; plant new from end to end; good trade now in line and increas- 
ing, with prospects bright and possibilities great; if you are the man we 
are looking for address ‘‘H,’’ care J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKBINDER — A first-class finisher; steady work, good pay. 
to JAMES W. LONG, Los Angeles, Cal. 














Apply 





PRESSMEN AND JOB PRINTERS to take stock 
open for a short 


COMPOSITORS, 
and hold steady job in prosperous Chicago office; 
time only. M 240. 


GOOD POSITION FOR COMPETENT AND ENERGETIC PRINTER. 

We require the services of a ae manager to act as foreman 
of our printing department and one understanding the business from 
start to finish with a firm where neatness and despatch prevails, an 
exceptionally good opportunity for the right. man and unless you have 
courage and confidence to act in this capacity do not apply; the suc- 
cessful candidate to invest in the business as a guarantee of good faith; 
all interested producers; Eastern city, population 400,000, near Greater 
New York; all communications strictly confidential. M 201, care New 
York Office Inland Printer. 





WANTED — Competent pressman, familiar with cylinder presses and 

Dexter folder, also other bindery machinery; must be good on make- 
ready and competent to handle half-tone work; position permanent; 
largest publication in Indiana, located in country; state experience, 
references and salary required. M 218. 


WANTED — Experienced estimator in book and job  printing-office; 

must be competent to figure on catalogues and blank-books; give 
references; state salary expected. ESTIMATOR, 1118 Pine st., St. 
Louis. , 


WAN M ait. 


WANTED — Foreman for book and job printing-office in St. Louis; 
none but first-class man need apply; give references and state salary 
expected. PRINTER, 1118 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED —In a good Southern town a machinist-operator to run a 
Mergenthaler; no union, work 10 hours a day; moral town, no 

saloons; permanent employment; a fine opening for a good, temperate, 

industrious man; write, giving full information, salary wanted, etc. 

M 265. 

WANTED — Platen pressman; young married man preferred; a 


splendid opportunity for a man who isn’t afraid of being kept busy; 
permanent position. RUSSELL & WHITEHURST PTG. CO., Troy, 
N.Y. 











D — First-class finisher and wood engraver. 

















WANTED — Steady, sober job printer for good office in Southern town; 
one who is a band musician can make $20 to $30 per month in addi- 
tion. M 214. 





W gpd D — Thoroughly capable pressman with good executive capacity 

and $500 to $1,000 capital to take foremanship and small interest in 
rapidly growing business; permanent position and good salary to right 
must be nonunion, intelligent and energetic. M 223. 





man; 
WANTED AT ONCE — Good, all-around printer for weekly and job 
office; must be sober and industrious, good ad. and job man and 


strong on presswork; steady job for the right man; write full informa- 








tion in first letter, stating wages expected. Address THE HUB 

Stoughton, Wis. Ries ea 
MISSING. 

MRS. CHARLES A. LYONS wishes to locate her husband, who left 


home December 22, very thin and nervous, and she fears serious ill- 
ness; he is 5 feet 6 inches tall, dark hair, blue eyes, wears glasses, is a 
good bookbinder, an expert finisher; he is pale and thin-faced, 38 years 
old, weighs about 128 pounds. Address 510 South Spring ave., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WORKMEN in the following trades have been called for during the 
‘ past month and supplied by The Inland Printer Employment 
Exchange: 





Linotype operators (5), Linotype machinist (1), machinist- 
operators (5), job printers (3), pressmen (6), all-round men (4), fore- 
men (4), stereotypers (2), proofreader (1), compositor (1), bindery 
foremen (2), bookbinders (3), ruler (1), forwarders and finishers (3), 
solicitor (1), half-tone finisher (1). We were unable to supply the fol- 
lowing calls: Engraver and reétcher, name-plate etcher, and _proof- 
reader. Registration fee $1, with privilege of renewal at expiration of 
three months without further charge. Address THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, nonunion; open shop; __per- 


A THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED SUPERINTENDENT or §assistant 





manent to capable and sober man; state wages desired. M 248. to manager invites correspondence; “‘ I am for my employer.” M 71. 
LOCK-UP AND STONE MAN for book and catalogue work; nonunion; ACCURATE ESTIMATOR, experienced as superintendent, practical 
references required with answer. M 185. printer, invites correspondence; economical result-producer. M 85. 











with the annoyance of bronzing. 


$3.00 per Ib. 
reed “ ¥% and 1 pound ON 
4.00 “ tin cans. “se 
° e 


Rich Gold, . . 
Pale Gold, . . 


Put - in 


Copper, . . 
Aluminum, 








RIESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock 


Any printer using this class of paper can print BRIGHT GOLD and do away 
Something all printers want. 


T. RIESSNER 
57 Gotp St., NEW YORK 


PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 


WE HAVE IT! 
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experience as 


years’ 
work 


economical 


ALL-AROUND PRACTICAL PRINTER, 15 
superintendent and estimator, desires change; 
producer; references. M 254. 


915 


good job and ad.-man;_ married: 


PRINTER, 15 years’ experience; 
F. J. STANDERS, Fort 


southern Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma; $12. 
Dodge, Iowa. 





ARTIST AND CARTOONIST, pen and wash, want to do cartoon work; 
I have complete experience in engraving-room, can make drawings 
and engravings ready for the form, have charge "of engraving depart- 
ment for big daily since 10 —. artist is my ambition; publishers 
interested can learn more from H. HUBERT, care Evening Herald, 
Duluth, Minn. 
BINDERY FOREMAN desires permanent situation; several years’ 
experience at all branches; especially competent with inexperienced 
help; can do good work. M 256. 
BOOKBINDER, first-class, general workman; 
man in large or small bindery; West preferred. 
Patagonia, Ariz. 








position as working fore- 
F. A. EDWARDS, 


SITUATION WAN TED — By an all-round country printer; at present 
employed; 10 years’ experience, 3 years’ foremanship; seek change 
to learn Linotype. M 226. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN, practical, 
invites correspondence. M 255. 


WANTED — All-round jobber desires steady position with first-class 
firm in California. M 222. 


WANTED — On Kansas, Oklahoma or Colorado weekly in large town, 

by experienced and competent man, position as editorial and ad.- 
writer; no objection to outside work; salary must be good; references 
furnished. M 238. 





all-round bookbinder, 











BUSINESS MANAGER, or business and circulation manager wants 

position; knows the business from start to finish, 9 years’ experience 
against worst opposition, and a success; young man, and used to work; 
sober, married; must be large or live daily in the Northwest or South: 
west; irresponsible parties please do not answer. M 215. 


CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN desires change; has worked 
for present employer 10 years; 12 years’ experience; strictly sober, 
reliable. M 227. 





WANTED — Situation as foreman or superintendent in first-class job 
printing-house; best of references expected in exchange. M 197. 


WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER que change; 
workman, union; refer present employer. M8 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 
solicits correspondence from owner of printing plant 
high-class work in city not less than 30,000. M 236. 





expert 





union printer, knows stock and estimating, 
doing only 





ENGRAVER — Wanted position by first-class copper-plate engraver 


and die cutter. M 253. 
FOREMAN wishes to change; 





capable of handling highest-grade book- 
let and jobwork, also special advertising matter; thoroughly under- 
stands stonework and handling men; reliable and hard worker. M 230. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





HALF-INTEREST WANTED by practical, all-round printer in country 
office, southern California, within 100 miles of Los Angeles. M 260. 





GOOD JOB COMPOSITOR AND STONE MAN wants position; 
capable taking charge small shop; union. M 75. 

IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF THE SERVICES of an artistic job 
compositor, one who is industrious and capable of composing the 

best class of work in proper style, write for specimens and references. 

M 228, care New York Office Inland Printer. : 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, first-class, 6 years’ ie. best refer- 
ences, union. E. SACK, 526 West Broad st., Savannah, Ga. 














LINOTYPE MACHINIST of extensive experience, sober, reliable, 
married, union, wants situation; day work preferred; guarantee 

satisfaction. M 262. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST wants day situation; 10 years’ 


experience, 5,000 to 8,oo0 per hour; married, sober, reliable, best 


references. M 176. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST — Would you appreciate a man 

who is above the average? Expert machinist, sets good string and 
clean proof; wide experience on job and news machines; want day 
rage | California, Oregon, Washington. G. H. BUCKNER, Watson- 
ville, Ca 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, now making $ $5 a day, would like to hear from 

large printing establishment having facilities for printing paper 
boxes, with view to making exchange of part of work for printing; St. 
Louis or Chicago_ preferred; also machinist, union. M 249. 


L INOTYPE — Two sober, steady, reliable, married men — one operator 
and one machinist-operator, carries own tools — desire steady situa- 
tion on 2-machine plant; thoroughly competent; Eastern States pre- 
ferred. M 259, care New York Office Inland Printer. 
LITHOGRAPHER, age 34 years, 14 years’ English and American 
experience, been in this country 12 months, desires change; would 
take charge; understands all classes of work, color and commercial, 
photo-litho. zinc etching, line and half-tone. M 209. 
MACHINIST-OPERATOR, expert, 
wishes change; Pacific State; union, abstainer; 
COCHRANE, Santa Monica, Cal. 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST, first-class, experienced, political cartoonist, is 
open for engagement; a man of excellent ideas and a finished worker 
in line or three-color. M 15. 


OPERATOR, employed, 

















10 years’ experience, part factory, 
testimonial. U. C. 








wishes change; thorough printer, fast, accu- 
rate, reliable, handle any matter, good workman, expect good wages; 

afternoon newspaper work preferred; union, references; state hours, 

wages, etc., in first letter; no answers from unfair shops. M 234. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, very swift, accurate, married, no vices, 
good machinist, has own tools, best ‘of references, has held present 

job for 5 years, wants job on 1 or 2 machine plant; South preferred, 

but want to leave Northwest account climate. M 1509. 

ORIGINAL, UP-TO-DATE ARTIST, line and wash, good letterer, work- 
ing for himself, wants position at moderate salary, promising advance- 

ment. M 122. 


PRESSMAN, formerly had charge, 
catalogue work. M 252. 


PRESSMAN on cylinder or job 
willing to go anywhere. M 269. 


PRINTER of all-round- experience, but mostly job and book composi- 
tion, wants position, preferably on good class of jobwork; union. 
“O,” 934 West Seventh st., Des Moines, Iowa. 











is open for a position; half-tone and 





had about 10 years’ experience; 








WANTED — Press for roll paper, Kidder preferred. M 217. 


WANTED — Republican daily or weekly in Iowa or Nebraska town 
between 7,000 and 10,000 population; must show net profit not less 
than $150 monthly; state cash terms. M 232. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order printing 
business is all I claim for it, I believe every one would 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, I hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that you will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
ence. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to 
$75 a week, in addition to my regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
and I promptly collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to 
a few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had 
the work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned 
me a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become 
associated with an Eastern advertising agency. know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. Iwill give you 
all the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should aie this information. This feature 
of his business may mean the difference between profit and loss — 
success and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge 
his field by taking up this mail-order branch. Send the $2 now; you 
may be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title building, Philadelphia. 


A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, for finest jobs, manu- 
factured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, New Jersey; new instruc- 
tion book for cold and hot stereotyping and samples mailed for 25 cents. 











A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17.00 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type and costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods 
costing only $5.00, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo. metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo. half-tone 
engraving method, no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if you can; 
if not, send postage for literature and samples)s HENRY KAHRS, 240 
East Thirty-third st., New York. 


AN UNLIMITED COURSE UNTIL COMPETENT AND SATISFIED 

in the New York Linotype School ($60) enables our graduates to 
secure and hold any Linotype situation; ‘“‘stay as long as you like” 
and our practical methods guarantee success; our graduates recommend 
us; constantly filled schedules bespeak the popularity of this school; if 
you contemplate a Linotype course we will be pleased to communicate 
with you; expert instructors in both operating and mechanism. CHAS. 
E. GEHRING, Director, Room 111, World Building, New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and 

etching process; nice cuts, from prints, drawings, photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc; price of 
process,. $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
Circulars and specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 














with Blue Record Ribbons. Send for sample of regular work. 


most durable carbon paper upon the market. 





DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING ? 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The 
Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained 


Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb Carbon —— the thinnest and 


- $3.00 
1.00 
9.00 


RIBBONS, Eacu, 
RIBBONS, Per DOZEN, - - 


| INK, TRIAL POUND, = - - 
| 
| 
| 





NEW YORK 
HICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURG 
LONDON 
TORONTO 


Typewriter Ribbons, | A. r. Little|< 


} MANUFACTURER 


| Rochester, N. Y. 
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BRASS MEASURES for job and newspaper printers — pica, agate and 
inch graduations, 7% inches long, pica or agate gauge hook; mailed, 
postpaid, 25 cents) PRINTERS’ RULE, 3148 Prairie ave., Chicago. 


DON’T TURN DOWN ORDERS for bonds and certificates; printers 


can make good profit. Send stamp for ‘‘ How to do it.” KING, 105 
William st., New York. 


WANTED PRESSMEN to learn the art of half-tone and vignetted 

half-tone presswork. I guarantee to teach any pressman how to cut 
an overlay for a half-tone or vignetted half-tone cuts by mail or money 
refunded. I make a specialty of teaching vignetted half-tone make-ready; 
complete course CHAS. M. BROWN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED — To sell Joe’s funny book on travels. 
stamps. 








$10.00. 133 Exchange st., 





Send three 2-cent 
JOE D. MILLER, Schenevus, N. Y. 


WHY NOT DOUBLE THE EARNINGS of your platen presses? If 

the new Payne Printing Process will double the earnings of your 
platen presses you want it and it costs you only $1.00. If it will not, on 
actual test in your own office, we return your money. THE PAYNE 
PRINTING CO., South Haven, Mich. 


is it 00 STOCK ADVERTISING C 
All lines of business. Fine assortment for 
printers’ blotters, etc. State what you want. uts 
g Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 0, 
FOLDING BO SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 
best made. Prices reduced. 


133 South Clinton St. WiLSon PaPerR Box MAcHINeRYCo. 


Chicago, Ill, 











GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 








Photo-Engraving Business in Boston 
FOR SALE Owing to poor health | am oblidged to 
sell my business. The chance of a lifetime for one who 
understands the business. Price reasonable. 
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A PERFECT PASTE 
IN POWDER FORM 


-STEK- 


CLARK PAPER & MFG CO 


Furnish PRESS CLIPPINGS °°°acsieea.”?°"* 


A stamp will bring a booklet telling all about it. To the wide-awake pub- 
lisher who puts us on his exchange list we will credit all items clipped, and 
furnish special clippings as he may request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 100 Lake Street, Chicago 





ROCHESTER N Y 23 AGENCIES 











SAVE TIME, INCREASE OUTPUT 
AVOID EXPENSIVE SMASHUPS 





AMERICAN 


JOB PRESS BRAKE 


Made for all Platen Presses 
at $5.00 each. 


For Sale by American Type Founders Co. 
and leading Dealers everywhere. 





_Wnite for Particulars and Testimonials to 


GORDON PRESS BRAKE Co. 
255 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (sixth edition), 
represents the best collection of 
half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 
oses in the world. Hundreds and hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations. 50 cents (refunded on first $2 order). 
Old Cuts Exchanged, half-tone or line, for new electros or 
cash. Send rough proofs. SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 








Peerless Padding Glue ™t.:225t2?° 


Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 





The OLDS Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


THE OLDS PATENTS, protecting the 
essential parts of our engines, enable us to 
dispense with two-thirds of the usual com- 


plications, giving the highest efficiency, 

the greatest durability and the most 

pronounced economy. 
Stationary Engines, : : : 


3 to 50 H. P. 
Portable sad : 8to12H.P. 
Write for full information and illustrated catalogue. 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 230 River St., LANSING, MICH. 








The Rathbun & Bird Company 


REPAIR AND REBUILD 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


Also Buy, Sell and Exchange High-Grade Cylinder Presses 
33 to 43 Gold Street, NEW YORK CITY 





IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw YorRK 


Imported Papers 


Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 






High- 
Grade 
Japan Vellum, French and | 









English Covers. French Japan, 
Wood Papers, various colors. 












A WONDER WORKER 


for the Linotype is DIXON’S SPECIAL FLAKE 
GRAPHITE No. 635. The incomparable dry 
lubricant. Send for Booklet 6! C and sample. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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UK gicrmrai == 
GQ ractical csricaturist ) 

My 50¢ stpaid % 
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GT. NEW YORK 
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PROFITABLE PRINTING 


Stop the leaks in your composing-room. Send $1.00 for Mayer's NEW system 
for lock-up of odd-sized pages, with diagrams. Saves 40 per cent of compositor’s 
time. Quick, accura.e, simple, practical — by a practical man. In daily use. 


ORDER IT NOW 
J. H. MAYER, 632-634 Racine Ave., Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


By 
Experienced 


Journalism Taught 2: 


You can prepare yourself at home fora place as reporter, newspaper correspond- 
ent, literary critic, story writer or proofreader Personal instruction by active 
editors on largest Chicago papers. Method sameas that ofactual practice in city 
room. Such a chance for Pepinners was never offered before. Catalogue free. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 527 Opera House Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 





66 99 for the Trade 
We have put in a Roughin 
Machine, and should be pimesed 


to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much ae by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





2610 Satisfied Printers are using 
ux GLUEINE «= 


The new Perfectly Elastic Liquid Padding Wh d ’ P 

Cement, applied cold. No heating necessary. ‘a on t you 
Send us so cents and receive a pint can prepaid. You and your ¢ will be satisfied 

if not, money back on request. REFERENCE—First National Bank, Pendleton. 


GLUEINE MANUFACTURING CO., Pendleton, Oregon. 
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SPECIAL GLUES sosksinorrs 
THE MIDLAND GLUE COMPANY 
Factory — Madison, Ind. 955-6 Monadnock Bldg., CH1caco, ILLINOIS, 


CARBON PAPER 


For the printer, non-smutting— good for 100 impressions with Pen, 

Pencil or Typewriter. We manufacture 50 varieties, sizes ranging 

from 4x6 to 25x38. Send for samples and quotations for that order 

you have, or get our price folder and discount. Keep it on tab, 
Will save you money and bother when ready for carbon, 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 













MAKING PADS 


with our Padding Glue insures getting good pads. A pad 


must be strong, yet perfectly flexible. The sheets should come 
off without tearing, and having no glue sticking to the edge. 


Our glue makes just that kind. 

It keeps sweet in the can, melts readily, and does not string. 

It gives the maximum pad satisfaction at very small cost. 
Let us quote you. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., NEW YORK 














SIMMS LIQUID 


The only perfect overlay make-ready for job and cylinder. 
No apparatus required. Immediate make-ready of most 
difficult half-tones or colorwork accomplished in ten 
minutes. Costs but a trifle. Seeing is believing and 
you can test this on your own presses with your own 
pressman for 10 cents in stamps. Send me the 1o cents 
and I’]] send you enough to make ready a 10x 10 half-tone. 
I’1l also show how it can be used in other valuable ways. 


George Advertising Simms 
717 COMMON STREET : NEW ORLEANS 


Florida ? 


Yes, I’m going. 
Well there’s something new for you to consider. 


The Southern Railway 


IN CONNECTION WITH 
The Queen & Crescent Route 
will take you down one way and bring you back anther for a slight 
advance in the regular winter tourist rate. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to all tourist points in Florida 
and the South. @ Good connections, through sleepers, fine equip- 
ment, best of everything. 

On January 11, 1904, the “Chicago &» Florida Special” 
and the “ Florida Limited,” with through Pullman sleepers, dining, 
club and observation cars, will again go into service, Chicago to St. 
Augustine, via Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jacksonville. 

For through sleeping-car reservations, literature and full par- 
ticulars, write 











J.S. MCCULLOUGH, N.W. P. A., 
225 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone, Harrison 1813. 


G. B. ALLEN, A. G, P. A., St. Louis, Mo, 
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PICTURES 
; 
; 
; 


MOUNTED WITH 
ty 





HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 

















Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 
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LEARN IT! 


How to make handsome SHOW CARDS for your cus- 
It’s easy. I guarantee 





By mail. 
tomers and save ‘‘setting up” for a few cards. 


to make a good Show Card writer of you in fifty lessons or refund 


money. Outfit free. : 
I will give you points how to make dollars in your print- 
ing biz. Circular, testimonials. Price and terms on request. 


MILLER.COLLEGE OF ART 
480 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











7" “nats Durant Counter 
be attached to the press you ordered? 
IT’S 

A 

GOOD 
SIGN 


When a DURANT COUNTER comes 
with a press, you Know the press-builder 
used the best material. 


WINTER ROLLERS 


TAVAOEIEEER ROMER Co 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
























WE MAKE Wé use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, § 
THE BEST poll =e solid, perfect rollers by the best 
as 
. ) 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient ? 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. Q 
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Perforating, Scoring, Numbering, Printing — 


ONE OPERATION 














Practically a pinhole per- 
foration. 


See description 
under Business 
Notices” in this 
Issue. 


A clean cut—not merely 
an indentation. 

Interlocking sections pro- 
viding for any length of 
perforation. 





Bates New Models, No. 45 and No. 46 





























Model INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 Model 
7 
» For The Bates Machine Co. | go cash 
+ | General Use MAKERS Sale Books i 
; Made to | Seneral Offices, 346 Broadway, New York,U.S.A.| to 50 ” be — 
pga Number . ae or n 
NO 12345 foveal BRANCH OFFICES: 50 to 1 N° a ca 
© > o e 
herein pe MANCHESTER, ENGLAND —2 Cooper Street. Repeating Boe 
Epcelmulb aiprenn rapoand BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—14 Rue Des Hirondelles. | Automatically : 
Bates New Model, No. 27 Bates New Model, No. 29 






























SIMONDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 






There are all sorts of Paper Cutting Knives, but 


Simonds’ Jnives are the Best! 


They combine the advantage of high-grade steel, even tempered cutting edge. 
The user does a little, the knife does the rest. 








Simonds Ganutacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. FITCHBURG, MASS. 








BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK CITY. NEW ORLEANS. — PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO. 


ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT, 
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Good 
Knives 


TRADE 


When you get your “Wer-Grmt, KNIFE 
like this _ 
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You get Quality a 


9 ) Improved “Wisro- Ground Finish 
{ ‘O i ~ Even Temper “™ 
(which CAN be duplicated) and 


The “Coes Package” 


MARK 
wuvA 
aqvulL 


The COES Package is a new wrinkle, and that means “a good thing.” 
Wait and see the “aggregation” copy it. 


WIeH-csa\, ‘eentaesay 











> ee 
~ WRITTEN WARRANT IF YOU SAY SO. 
PEAKING of priority, 
we did not buy out any 
old agg knife house to Write c 
gett m 8 3 0 “a 
Gg 
rw tix nica! La Coes & Co. 7 
— has been here, right (Inc ) e 
4 ? 1 ay £ | 2 
. fo Worcester, Mass. BIG: 
1830 i 
at 
| Coes is always first t | NEW YORK AND VICINITY: 2) 











G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren St.,. NEW YORK. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK - 





























L 


CHICAGO 


PH 














For PRINTERS 


Process 
Half-tone 
Job 

Book, etc. 








KS 
A. 


BLUE AND YELLOW LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 


ILADELPHIA LONDON, ENG. 








For LITHOGRAPHERS 


Lakes 

Poster 
Reducers 
Varnishes, etc. 

















Sole Selling Agents 
for the 
ALUMINUM PROCESSES 








= 


Owners of 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR. 
MACHINERY 














FACTORIES: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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COATED PAPER, MADE BY ete eal 
THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1903, 
BY THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 





H. D. BLACK, 40. RED, 2346. GREEN, 2370. 
1925 Soath St., CINCINNATI, O. ff). 
THE QUEEN CITY 345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO A. bl 
PRINTING INK CO. U7 Peal St, BOSTON or 


734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 








Compare quality every time 
you compare price and you will 
continue to use Queen City Ink 


That you can not get something 
for nothing....is positive. In the ink 
business that the pUNISHMENt cui 
is made to fit the Cr1ME rice) 18 posi- 
tive. 

That The Queen City Print- 
ing Ink Company is endeavor- 
ing to deserve your business... 
is equally so. 


‘THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK Co. 


HD: \ 1925 South St., - - - - CINCINNATI 
K 345 Dearborn St., - - - - CHICAGO 
Boa 147 Pearl St., - ------ BOSTON 
INK: |. Sansom St.,- PHILADELPHIA 
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The Best Hook ! —The Best Block! 


Ghe problem of getting quick, accurate, fine, positive register is solved finally 
and perfectly, and economically, by these two incomparable devices. 








Dittman Patent 


Register Hooks with 


Wesel Iron and Metal 
Sectional Blocks 








The illustration shows (1) the narrowest 
margins possible to get with unmounted 
plates; (6, 7,8) Regular and Right and Left 
Narrow Margin Dittman Hooks; (3, 11) 
type, imprints, perforating and cutting rules 
set in with the Wesel Sectional Blocks ; 
(4, 5, 14) Wesel Patent Steel Interlocking 
Furniture, used to fill blank spaces econom- 


ically and lighten forms. 








DITTMAN PATENT 
REGISTER HOOKS 








‘Three styles made— 
the narrow margin and the 
regular. 

Send for Full Particulars. 





Right Narrow Margin Dittman Patent Regular Dittman Patent Left Narrow Margin Dittman Patent 
ra ee aa Register Hook. Register Hook. Register Hook. 








We have secured the sole right to manutacture and sell these celebrated Hooks, hitherto used exclusively by the American Colortype Co. 
The Dittman is the only perfect Register Hook for use with Iron or Metal Sectional Blocks. 





Wesel Patent 
Iron Grooved Block 








This is the only successful Block, 
and the best of all devices for holding 
and_ registering plates on printing 
presses. It meets perfectly every re- 
quirement of those who print from 
plates. It is economical. It saves 
time in make-ready. It lengthens life 


of plates. No chase or locking-up 





materials are required. Send for list sb hb ‘ , 
of several hundred users, and full Nl mites: | 403 LH) 7 a 

; 5 ES) ti? MD yi A rd 
particulars. ON w PAD AD MO AD IP a 


Patented November 1}, 1900. 


82-84 Fult 3 . Manufacturers of PRINTING MATERIALS of all kinds, and Machinery 
F. WESEL MFG. CO. 310 Denies tk Cae and ‘nations for Electrotyping, Stereotyping and Photo-Engraving. 
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‘6 TH E FORCE 9 When You Come Right Down 


to facts, positive ones, have you been hand- 
ling a line of Advertising Merchandise and 

' Novelties that is a representative line? Or, 
have you failed to have your customers’ inter- 
ests at heart? Why not be 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


and carry our immense assortment of 


FANS —,40 different series. 
EASTER CARDS — Imported and Domestic. 


5 wheels a ee 1 > 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 BLOTTERS_:, series (all processes) . 
NOVELTY CARDS and FOLDERS 


For all classes of trades. 


NOVELTIES— many of them, in Paper, Metal, 


oa, OSs Se Oe 
1905 CALENDARS Now Reapy! 


Our line this year is the largest, finest and most 
complete ever offered, including Imported and 
Domestic Products in all styles. 


Write promptly for ‘‘ sample terms,’’ price-lists, 
catalogues, discounts, etc. 


Dumberer 


With 
Removable 
Side Plates 





A new machine having the least parts of any in the market, insuring 
its reliability and avoiding its getting out of order 











Including the solid Interchangeable 


Interlocking and Single- 
Bearing Plunger 


Any style of figure machine of any capacity 
at proportionate price. Repairs to every class 
of numbering machines. Special machines 
made to order. 











May be had of all Typefounders and Printers’ Supply Houses 


engi Bennett-Thomas Mfg. Co. 
WM. A. FORCE @ COMPANY, Inc. Importers, Makers and Jobbers & (INC.) 
New York 33 Brooklyn 23 Chicago 328-334 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL., u.s.a. 


























THEY U.,L. SIRRET CORPORATION, 
GEOGRAPHERS AND ENGRAVERS 


61 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 







MAPS. 
CHARTS, 
PLANS, 
DIAGRAMS, 
LINEAR 

WORK 


PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


THIS 1S A SAMPLE OF SOME OF OUR MAP DRAWING. IN ITS EXECUTION IT APPLIES TO OUR GENERAL TREATMENT 
OF OUR WORK, FOR ALL, AS WELL AS SPECIAL LINES, YOU MAY WISH TO HAVE US PREPARE FOR YOU 
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Improved Keystone Cutter 
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534-Inch Special 








No need to tell you about the 
material and workmanship of 
these machines. They can’t 
be beat! The price is low 
and what is wanted in any 
well-equipped plant. 


CUTS RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY 
AND 


NOISELESS IN OPERATION 








THE STANDARD 
MACHINERY COMP’Y 


Main Office and Works 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 

















**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
; : : 
which contains more valuable meat.’ ’”’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best intypography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for “‘ lifting.’’, Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &> CO., Ltd. 





LEICESTER and LONDON 























MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 





With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


m Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY. 





simplicity, durability and speed. | 





WAY of thewORLD 
WORLDS FAIR. 
BIG FOUR 
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HIS makes a handsome, tasteful heading. We are somewhat 
prejudiced in favor of small scripts, but we make Cerotypes 

in all sizes of script and block letters. Some of our recent samples 
are wonderful in their perfection of line and form. Our plates are 
sharp and deep, and type can be used in conjunction with them. 





FRANK MCLEES & BROS., 216 William St., NEW YORK 








TS aa 








Spaceband Repairing || WAN TED — 


30 Cents Each 


Live Printers everywhere to operate the ‘‘ Foyer Process ’’ 
for duplicating typewriting. Simplest and best. No 
attachments needed. Color always uniform and type- 
writer ribbons a dead match. 

Printers and others throughout the United States 
find the printing of Facsimile Typewritten Letters a most 
profitable specialty. 

Write for particulars. No guarantees, royalties or 
capital required. 


THE FOYER PROCESS CO. (Not Inc.) 


Times Building —————— Chicago, Illinois 























Best Swedish Steel — Accurate Workmanship 








For two-letter machines we have designed C A L E N D A R S 





a special sleeve, which, being stronger, IMPERIAL DUOGRAPHS 
insures greater life to spacebands. 





Printed by Inland Printer Presses. Cheapest and finest one- 


No Extra Charge for this Special Style color Calendars produced. Will arrange for exclusive territory 
I b saa aii hi heed on special designs. Write for sample- and price. Complete 
t can be used on/y with machines having set samples sent prepaid on receipt of 75 cents. 





two-letter attachment. 
WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR WORK 


4 Sp; 4 . . ae Shipped direct from factory. 
In ordering Spaceband repairs, specify whether for single Fan | landles Beet mands, Auk for semgles snd prices. 


or two letter machines. We can save you money. 


Our Banner assortment Imported Calendars is a winner 

















THE BELLMAN ASSOCIATION 


SCHUYLER REPAIR WORKS 233 North Park Avenue, AUSTIN, CHICAGO 


Teleph H 
Polk’ 2274 & 139 Laflin Street, CHICAGO We sell to Calendar Jobbers, Paper Trade and Printers only 
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The Best Plate Block Made 


( United States and Foreign Patents secured. ) 


A Perfect Flat Bed and Cylindrical Plate Holder. 


Sr —— nic The Sections of 


THE UNIQUE 
BLOCK 


are so mechanically alike that any req- 
uisite number of them may be placed 
together with absolute accuracy. 


The Only Economical Block for Bookwork 
and for COLOR REGISTER WORK it has No Equal. 


It is equipped with Spanner Wrench for intelligently moving the plate to the thousandth part of an inch. 
Any shape of plate may be shifted to exact position on the block without losing the original hold of the Catch. 
Catches are made to swivel to any angle. 
Special ones for holding on original cuts. 


Made of BEST SUITABLE STEEL 
and grooved and ruled to points both 
ways, so that plates may be quickly 
imposed and registered. 


Winn’ 


Special Catches for Label Work 
requiring as little as one-eighth inch EF? 
margin (more or less) between plates, . 
and for overcoming extra trimming of § acy 
printed labels after printing. Baa: 
Blocks, with Chases, fitted for any size [CME 
of platen job press. '] Baa-5 OF (25 EES ERS. BEE. 7-H" 
The usual Plate Ratchet used in lock- (ue ISR 





ing and unlocking plates. 


Absolute Control of Every Plate Independently 


by lateral adjustment, so that the closest register may be easily secured by aid of the micrometrical 
measurement embodied in the exact construction of the plate catch. Any size of plate easily adjusted to 
suit any margin from one-sixteenth of an inch to any width by the same method of adjustment. This 
can not be done with other blocks. It is a straight, over and under beveled plate holder. 


A TIME-SAVER and A MONEY-MAKER 








Positively No Slipping of Catches; Quick in Action-and Positive in Hold. 
Register Secured to the Finest Limit. 
The special construction of the Automatic Locker is such that it acts as a check-nut to prevent the hook working loose by the jar of the press, 


irrespective of the speed at which it may be run. The Catches may be instantly dropped into position, and lock themselves automatically. 
Folding Points and Slitters immovable after being set. Two rows of book plates locked or unlocked by one movement. 








Any dimensions of 
Cylinders or Turtles 
made to order and 
guaranteed as to accuracy 


Specially adapted 
For Rotary Presses 
and has all the 

f the flat block 
advantages of the flat bloc MADE BY THE 


ATLANTIC AVENUE AND CHESTNUT STREET 


ROCKSTROH MEG. CO. srookLyn, NEW YoRK, U.S. A. 
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Iron Block 








Light, 
Strong, 
Accurate, 
Everlasting 


FE RS nt 


i PY 





cares 


Plates easily He ek 
and quickly |B 
adjusted in ey ani | 
any position ul 5 


nt ERD 
WUiNS AW OMe 
a 








Saves 
Blocking wood rik 
“Patent Blocks” Clas 

Room, 

Time, 

Temper and 


The Maley | THE RIGHT FOUNDATION 


For all Printing Plates is the MALEY PATENT IRON BLOCK. 
Patent It gives added earning power to the pressroom 


] ® DLP, OCG, 
































Money 











The Tympalyn Company BosTon, Mass., U.S.A. 


MADE BY 
246 Summer Street 











The Mechanism of the 
Linotype By Joun S. THOMPSON 

= ? The 

: Latest 

and 
Best Work 
on 
This 
Subject 





COMPLETE and practical treatise on the installation, 

operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 

as well as the experienced operator, with full information 

concerning the new two-letter machines, not to be found in 
any work heretofore published. 


— ———= ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO = 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET, . . NEW YORK 





Fully illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth, $1.50 prepaid. ee 











Help the Circulation 
of your ee 
Paper 


There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
‘*Gaining a Circulation.’’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes- 
‘* Special Features,’’ ‘‘At- 
tracting Attention,” “‘Con- \_| 
tests,’’ ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’’? ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
‘* Advertising Other Publications,’’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists,’’ ‘‘ Combi- 























‘ nations,’’ ‘‘ Reductions. and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ Premiums,’’ 
‘* Gifts,’’ ‘‘ Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 


tions being fully described. You should have this work. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St., New York. 130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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Reproduction of front cover ‘‘ Indians of the Southwest.” 


INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


An intensely interesting book of more than 200 pages, written by Geo. A. Dorsey; Ph. D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. J Profusely illustrated with half-tones from special photographs. Handsome cover 
in three colors. Sent anywhere on receipt of 50c. Address, Geo. T. Nicholson, 1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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Art Noubeau Ealendar Pads 


hoon JANUARY =—9 
SUN. MON. TUE WED. THU. FRL SAT. 


ENTIRELY NEW : i, -_— =f eS SS The most artistic, orig- 
Designed, Engraved 8 9101213 inal and attractive line 


and Published exclu- ' Hip 16 17 18 19 20 21 of Calendar Pads ever 
sively by us in four 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 placed on the market. 


sizes and four colors, 30 31 “ie ere oe re Dresses up a Calendar 


ise 


as follows: <= . as no other Pad does. 


























Yo, 411— Black, Size 2% x 132—$3.00 per M. 





COLOR SIZE COLOR SIZE PRICE PER M. | COLOR 
Yo, 311 — Brown. ..27% x 13%....... $3. Vo. 412— Black ... ee No. 515 — Blue 
No. 312 — Brown... 4 « Yo. 414 — Black ... } 22 No. 611 — Green . . .2% 
No. 314 — Brown... x r Yo. 415— Black ... x 314 8. No. 612— Green... 
No. 315 — Brown... 7x3% 8. No, 51% Bile ....274X 136. ..... 6°33 No. 614 — Green ... 
vo. 411 — Black . . .2% 4g i No. 512— Blue ... x ; No, 615— Green... 
Yo. 514 — Plue 


Write for Catalogue and Discounts. 60 sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905 


Establisned 1897 MELARSHALL MANUFACTURING CO, looted 1899 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 











Calendars, Hangers, Pads, Novelties. 


Fans, Wall Pockets, Folders, Blotters, wy ms | N eFS) Factory and Main Office 
190-192 Fifth Avenue 


Sheet and Mounted Pictures, Thermom- 


eters, etc. THAT CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Leather, Wood, Paper, Celluloid, Alu- 


minum, Metal and Glass Goods for fay DV E. a ee | S FE Long-distance Telephone, Main 4254 


Advertising and Premium Purposes. Special Price-List on application 























The best 
Beveler made 


Get our price and then you will get our 
machine. 


We send on thirty days’ trial. 
You are the sole judge of its merits. 


The bed has the in-and-out motion so the 
second cut can be taken without disturb- 
ing the work. Up-and-down motion so 
any desired depth can be obtained. 
Head can be raised to any desired height. 
Arranged with or without White Line 
Attachment. 


Send for catalogue of all kinds of Electro- 
type, Stereotype and Etching Machinery. 








ADDRESS 


Murray Machinery Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





LONDON OFFICE: 
CANADIAN & AMERICAN MACHINERY CO. 
No. 8 Bouverie Street, London, Eng. 
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The Acme of Mechanical Perfection 








Model 2 


Double 
Magazine 
Linotype 


GIVES INSTANT USE OF 
FOUR OR MORE FACES. 








ONE MAGAZINE IS PLACED 
DIRECTLY ABOVE THE OTHER. 





OUR MODEL 2 LINOTYPE 





@ Users are Loud in their Praises of its Accomplishments. It is especially adapted for complicated 
Catalogue Work and for Newspaper Advertisements combining a variety of faces. Q The following 
testimonial is but one of a large number which we are now receiving daily from all classes of 
printers and publishers : 


DAILY REVIEW 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 
Chicago Agency, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir,— Replying to your favor of the 21st inst. we are pleased to know how highly you think of our illustration of the possibilities 
of the double-deck machine. We are sure you can not be more pleased with this than we are with the machine itself. Its possibilities 
grow on us every day. 

We had expected to use this machine to relieve our needs of straight composition to a considerable extent. We now find that it is so 
much in demand for — and heads that we are nearly as much in need of additional capacity as we were before. In other words, 
the double-deck machine is doing work most of the time that we did not think possible to have done by machines before, so it looks as 
if the only way out will be to order another machine. When we do it will be double-decker you may be sure. 


Yours very truly, [Signed] REVIEW PUBLISHING CO. 


DECATUR, ILL., December 22, 1903. 














MERGENTHALER TIN'OTYPE COMPANY 


Tribune Building 17-21 Van Buren Street 615-61 7 Clay Street 332 Camp Street 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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LEAP YEAR 


Cw wy 


Talk is cheap—but not here—this space iS EXPENSIVE ; 
We must count each word, and make each word count. 
Therefore listen—This is Leap Year; 

But look before you leap. 

Don’t jump at conclusions—especially about ink. 
American Inks are the best in the world to-day. 

But some are better than others; some must be the best. 
Some inks are labor-savers, others waste time, work, and money. 
Try all the various makes and judge for yourself. 

Watch the working qualities and the results. 

Then you will use our inks—and you'll know why— 
Especially our Doubletone Inks. 

They are used all over the world for the best of printing; 
Made in Blacks and many Colors. 

Space is too limited to describe them here— therefore 

We issue a specimen book (by De Vinne), 

Also a descriptive booklet. 

You will get both promptly by addressing 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 
146th Street and Park Ave. 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
45 Plymouth Court, CHICAGO ‘ 23 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 
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Ahead 
at the Ze 


in the Designing — Illustrating — Engraving and Printing 
Trades. We substantiate our claims through our service 
which extends to all parts of the continent. We guarantee 


Franklin Quality 


and Service 


to all advertisers who are using or want to use the better 
class of material to increase their business. We employ 
every known method in preparing modern business-creating 
literature. We ask you to correspond saa us scien 
your future work. Write to-day. : 

FRANKLIN Eton COMPANY 


346-350 DEARBORN STREET — CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


931 
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“I TT BEATS THEM ALL” 


— 7 THE SCOTT ¢ 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
































DP 1) 


wy 














LOOK UP THE RECORDS 


for the facts about the output of the cylinder presses in your plant. You will find that the 
jobs take less time to make ready, less time to run off, and less delays occur if they are 
printed on the Scott Two-Revolution Press. 


ASK THE PRESSMAN 


about the Scott Two-Revolution Machines and he will inform you that they give an unyield- 
ing impression, have a fine ink distribution and a printed-side-up delivery that is perfect. 


ASK THE PRESSFEEDER 


and he will state that he likes the Scott Press because it makes the work easy for him, there being 
less ‘‘ patching up,”’ less washing up, owing to the improved ink distribution; it registers to a 
hair, and because he can turn out more work in a day, with less labor, than on other machines. 


ASK US 


to send you our latest Two-Revolution Catalog showing the different styles we build. We 
make them with rear, front fly and printed-side-up deliveries. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. zg ter cott 
e@ 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. 4th St 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 















































BOSTON OFFICE, 7 Water Street 
Cable Address, “ WALTSCOTT,” New York. 
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ILLUSGRAGE GYPE PRINGING PRESS 
ENGRAVE — forimcn onape 


REQUIREMENTS OF 
-HALFGONE.- CACALOGUES: 
- PHOCO-LINE: 


ADVERGISEMENGS: €GC. 
*woopD: 


HAVE yoU GRIED, OUR “4 COLOR WORK’ "FOR WHICH YOU ONLY HAVE GO 
FURNISH “COPY "IN ONE COLOR ? Gris MAKES 1G MUCH MORE 





W DESIGN PLACES co print ona 








ECONOMICAL GHAN “3 COLOR WORK" WHICH REQUIRES “COPY” GO BE IN COLORS,. 
OFG-GIMNES NECESSIGAGING AN EXPENSIVE PRELIMINARY DRAWING. 


-GATCHEL & MANNING 


27 to 41 So. Sixtn St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nec 














J 


Economically, plates can be made from this same design in other proportionate sizes, and showing different lettering 
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My Methods Worried Him 


My tin wedding in the ink business was celebrated in January, and I mailed an announcement to every 
printer and publisher who had bought from me during the ten years. One fellow, who formerly used my 
goods, requested his name scratched from my mail list, as he did not endorse my methods. He did not 
like the cash in advance part of my system, as it was against all proper business rules. He claimed I asked 
cash in advance from some who were able to buy out my whole establishment. He also claimed he could 
buy as cheaply from other concerns and pay for the goods when he pleased. He advised me to get over 
my funny notions, do business as others do, and I would be more successful. He wound up his letter 
with the remark that to read my advertisements made me out a crank, and he guessed I was one. 

I know for a fact that this same publisher is now paying two cents a pound more for his news ink than 
I charged him, which is at the rate of forty per cent a month, or four hundred and eighty per cent a year. 
Rather a high rate of interest just to suit his whimsical idea of not having to pay in advance. I play 
no favorites. My terms are alike to all. When my goods are not found as represented, I refund the 
money and pay the transportation charges. 

Send for my new book wherein I offer suggestions for relieving troubles in the pressroom. 




















ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson 


17 Spruce Street, New York City 











Merits of L HE CARVER &» SWIFT 
oo? | STAMPING PRESS unexccies 






























SOME OF THE USERS ARE SOME OF THE USERS ARE 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md............. seeewee t mmacnine, Stephen -Greene Co., Philadelphia...........ceseeee seecoeed Machine. 
Young & Selden Co., Baltimore, Md............+eee0eeee+e2 machines. William TH. Hoskins Co., Philadeiphia: ..<:./s.0.0:0% ops 0 se8'es I machine. 
Roar CER Be 1.5 ARNON, RIBS 6.3 i665 's 010 6 bw seis gsc ed pee 1 machine. Witam Monn Co., PHURGCIDING s 6 60s. <cis00.0'0 60.000 sed eens 1 machine. 
Tinties Tatho: Coy Basten, MACs sso .eo.0.5.0066 654s we oo ens 1 machine. Williams & Marcus, EPPO ANAS 5.5: 0. s'oje'svoin's erasers vrers econ ere 2 machines. 
Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.......scssscccccessccese 2 machines. A. WEA aks PE IE oy 5: 0 0:150'5-% 5 1ace-arach & a eid eveie'o-siele.s‘a.e's 1 machine. 
William Freund & ge eer rere eer 2 machines. Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo........... 2 machines. 
Phenix Engraving Ce. Se O0e sss tke esaeneeerla cease I machine. August Gast Bank Note & Litho. Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 1 machine. 
Guy B. Seeley, C hicago, Le bib np ees enka eekeke en oie 1 machine. Roberts & Heineman Engraving * Pig. Co., St. Louis, Mo...1 machine. 
Western Engraving & Embossing Co., Chicago, Ill.......... I machine. Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., Louis, DEO. 6.6070:46-5-01056-60 9 2 SINC, 
Dickinson Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich paige se wie +I machine. Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, ee ...1I machine. 
3. Blair Cos Mantineton; Pav... 0seccncsusacn esa nseee 2 machines. Joun Held.. Sait: Lake, Utan......< s0.086esseaes ...I machine. 
William B. Burford, COLES Treo) ERED Cr Lee ese Sa cee ere Soar 1 machine. Maverick-Clarke Litho. Co., San Antonio, Tex............. I machine. 
Colgate & Co., Jersey Rt haccexmsksa boats ceueeuandaeeee 1 machine. Payot, Upham & Go.,. San Prancisco, Cali..oiss:scs< ¢<sca:00s 00s 1 machine. 
Courier-] ournz al Job Ptg. Co., Louisville, Ky............0-. I machine. Lowman & Hanford ‘Stationery & Pte. Co., Seattle, Wash...1 machine. 
Gugler Litho. Co., Milwaukee, WOR abn Scakeuksun seh ancenae I machine. Donglas Bros... Toronto, Ont. oc.cc.cscecces are wareres: oiveceielelain 1 machine. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis...............2 machines. Hart) & (Riddell. ‘Toronto, Ont. occ... sss ocres nk bce aisles wise I machine. 
Burley C. Hill, Monterey, see ee NRE Seo I machine. Troy Times Att Press, Troy, Ne Yo ooso. ccs scsb.6 9-00 0 0'et0-008 0 2 MBCRINES. 
Benallack Litho. o., BEONIEEALS TIUCREC. i. .ci0:0s 6:5 00ns 6 enw be I machine. United States Government Printing-office, Washington...... 4 machines. 
Brandon Ptg. Co., Nashville, Tenn............ccccsececeee 1 machine. United States Government Printing-office, Manila.......... I machine. 
— AS MORIN, NOW. WOT sono bes woos eenakeckaslos ean I machine. Bullard Ptg. House, Wheeling, W. Va........sccccosceces I machine. 

. E. Noble Engraving Co., New York.........c0ceeceee 1 machine. Raeder Blank Book & Litho. Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. sec eeeeeee 1 machine. 
SOPOINE 450). NEW BOK. > vacxccasslewace anes eeaneranenmee 3 machines. {| Whitney Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass......0s.scctesseseses 1 machine. 
Samuel C. Ridley, New Yorks ....0.6:0.0.00:s:0.00i0 50:0%0.00:000s000002 machines, | Crescent Bi mbossing CO, MEIONAHEMAS Nei Gio oie o'e/risis:y cress v oe 0 I machine. 

Eastern Advertising Co., Pawtucket, R. I...............0008 I machine. 3ulman Bros., Winnipeg, Manitoba BS pe ire oe nleto stavele ae eiaie I machine. 
Chae; 1. Eliott Co... PAMAMCIDNIG «60:5. 5:0:0:5-010, 0:66 525800 9-01020% 2 machines. 





WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION AND LEARN WHY 


Cc. R. CARVER COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The Carver &» Swift Stamping Press &» Mfg. Co. 
MILLER & RICHARD ‘Can. Agts., 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA. N. E. Cor. 15th St. and Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 





All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 


AUTOMATIC PLATEN GUIDES 
ticfass"” REGISTER GAUGE PINS vaive beyond 
— GAUGE GAUGES po 











STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 








The FIRST in the World, 


BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St.,. NEW YORK 














‘ JAPAN PAPER. CO. 
Perfection u 36 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 


Wire- Stitching High Grade 
Machines * Imported Papers 
Always Satisfactory ( French Japan Printing Paper ) 


For high-grade Printing and Booklet Work. 
Carried in stock as follows - 








: Manufactured by 7 
17%4X22 —27, 33 lbs. - 
19%4x 254 — 33, 45, 55, 66 Ibs. 

The J. L. MORRISON CO. Vase 2516 — 98> M58 
60 Duane St., New York 24x 36 - 68, 72 lbs. 














Send for Catalogue No 


mus sizes and weight 
LONDON LEIPZIG TORONTO , and three tones atural. 


. 5, showing varic 
viz.: White, Cream and Natural 


| 




















EVERY PRINTER 


Who ever used CHALLENGE RIVETED ZINC GALLEYS finds them all we 
claim and more too. 

The satisfaction which these galleys give is evidenced by the reorders we 
receive. 

You can use more galleys. Why not order a few Challenge Riveted Zinc 
ones to-day from your dealer? 

The price is right, and so are the galleys. 

They are made from special double-rolled 
zinc; have channel rims to make ’em extra 
strong; and have no rounded corners to upset 
the type. Send to-day for more information. 








We also make CHALLENGE PLATE 
ZINC GALLEYS; they come still lower in 
price. 








pgp alles Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— pa nig 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan | 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


Is finely built. 

Will give perfect register. 
Will give rigid impression. 
Will give greatest distribution. 


We claim the most durable machine 
manufactured. 


Is used by the most efficient and 
successful printers—they are our 
endorsers. } 


Let us show you the Huber Press. 


We desire your judgment on its merits. 














VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AcEnTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AcenTs, SypNey, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. ; 
AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 


WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 

















Hearst and 


Avil Series 
Are the Latest Creations of the 








Type Founders Art 








ITHER is especially adapt- 
ed for both catalog and 
commercial work, while 
used in combination they will add 
to the effectiveness of any piece 


of printing. They will work well 
on either rough or smooth stock. 


Weight Fonts 


Both faces are carried in stock, 
from 6- to 36-Point, in multiples 
of 25 lbs.; larger than 36-Point, 
in multiples of 50 lbs., at job type 
weight font price list. 








Send in Your Order 











Send for Sample Sheets 


Inland 





Quality 
Counts 


Inland Type being 
more accurately made 
fhan any other, it en- 
ables users to effect 
a large saving not 
alone in composition, 
but in make-up and 
make-ready as well. 


Standard Line 
and Unit Set 


is synonymous with all 
that is best in type-making. 


Printers like it—saves money for the proprietor 


Why not get 
The Best 








Type Foundry 
Saint Louis: Chicago : Buffalo 





AVIL HEARST 


A's and Prices A’s and Prices 

6-Point. .52a 28A..$ 2.00 6-Point. .34a 20A...$ 2.00 
..00a26A.. 2.25 8-Point..30a18A.. 2.25 
10-Point..42a20A.. 2.50 10-Point..25a 15A.. 2.50 
12-Point. .38a 18A.. 2.80 12-Point..22a15A.. 2.80 
14-Point..30a 16A.. 3.00 14-Point..18a 12A.. 3.00 
18-Point..22a10A.. 3.20 18-Point..14a 8A.. 3.20 
24-Point..14a 6A.. 3.50 24-Point... 9a 5A.. 3.50 
30-Point..12a 5A.. 4.30 30-Point.. 62 4A.. 4.30 
36-Point.. 9a 5A.. 5.00 36-Point.. 5a 3A.. 5.00 
48-Point.. 6a 4A.. 7.25 48-Point.. 4a 3A.. 8.50 
60-Point.. 4a 3A.. 9.25 60-Point.. 4a 3A.. 13.30 
72-Point.. 4a 3A.. 12.25 72-Point... 4a 3A.. 17.00 














eautiful Booklet Letter 


The Panama Canal 


HE Panama Canal will cost the United 12-Poin avi 
States two hundred million dollars. If 
the expenditure of this vast treasure is 
justifiable, it must be so because the canal 

is to benefit greatly the industries and commerce 

of our country, or stre . 








our navy, or otherwise ix h P c l 

the United States to pre e€ anama ana 

pection eta the nets Y BRINGING our two seaboards nearer together, by short- 8-Point Avil 
political and economic s ening the distance from our west coast to Europe, and from 


of the canal is to shorte our Atlantic ports to western South America, Australasia, 

s fhe Hawaiian Islands, Japan, and China, the expenses of 
routes connecting the A ocean transportation will be considerably lessened; and if the indus- 
Oceans. From New Yo tries in the different sections of our country are such as to cause 
. them to make a large use of the canal route, they will derive a 
the Straits of Magellan, proportionate benefit from the Isthmian waterway. A survey of 
to Liverpool is 14,084 the typical industries in the eastern, southern, central and western 

: R sections of the United States will suggest the relation of the canal 
Panama the distance 1S to our economic development. The northeastern section of the United 


The New Avil Series 


Complete in All Sizes, 6-Point to 72-Point 








- 4 THE PANAMA CANAL 





[ 


10-Point Avil Compare these figures for the net register tonnage with 
the results of a reg | —— investigation made by 
the New Panama Canal to ascertain the 
canal traffic. Beginning i in “oa het company om a 
record of the actual movement of the s ips of 
world, and at the end of each year added up the io 
ister tonnage of the vessels whose routes had been 

such as to have caused the 

passed through a Panama 





6 1 BE PANAMA CAN AL 
figures for the year 1899: 
6-Point Avil The yor aca wi ae ays will nee ‘ns ap ae canes —- tal reached by the Canal 
c ntinent ratiro t — 
imerented ig tase talzoads Those who velly stady be queoten ually become tigation was somewhat less 
convinced that the canal will be a decided benefit to the railroads. In the beginning of view Oo e complications 


their existence these railroads depended almost entirely upon their through traffic; but d the difference i in methods 


sag chief aim yee ve he sony a4 nee to anes a business, which 
is always more prohtable than the gh t ic; oug ie great stret ot 
country crossed by them is still in he snag dia ‘whestriel ecaheiaein: the o the —_ correspond as 
local traffic of some, if not all, of the Pacific roads has already become of chief at the canal will be ready 
importance. A vice-president of one of the Pacific railway systems recently said Wh ill b th 

li at will be the tonnage 


that since 1893 * “the i increase of business of the trans-continental ines has not come 





from the seaports, but from the development of the intermediate country.’ The canal 

can certainly in no wise check the growth of this local trathc. If this be true, the ailable? There can be no 
proximate effect of the Isthmian Canal in compelling a reduction and of of the United States and of 
the rates on the share of the trans-continental railway business that will dis subject to ” f, d . th . 

the competition of the new water route, will be more than offset by the ultimate and as fast uring e coming 
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Originated and Manufactured Exclusively by the 


12th & Locust cago 


Saint Louis Inland Type Foundry Buffele 
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HERE is one point in your business that you 
must thoroughly master before you can hope to 
gain anything like success. That is the INK 
QUESTI ON. We know of a prominent 
printer who considers that the ink he uses in 
his daily work, and has been using for years, 
has contributed more to his ultimate success than any other one 
thing connected with his business. And the reason is just this— 
he was wise enough to know a good thing when he saw it—and 





sensthle enough to adopt tt. 








BERLIN INKS 


Were the inks that helped him gain a competence. All the make-ready, all 
the good cuts, all the good type are nil without good inks to give them life. 
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D D D D 
BERLIN INK & COLOR CO., PHILADELPHIA 


11th and Hamilton Streets. Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, Richmond, Va. 
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FOR SALE 








ON VERY REASONABLE TERMS 
A Fully Equipped Plant of Three 


Linotype 
Mlachines 


These machines are in thorough work- 
ing order and are fitted with all the 
attachments, matrices, etc., necessary 
for the work of a first-class establishment. 
May be seen at any time and all informa- 
tion as to terms, etc., may be obtained at 


REDFIELD BROTHERS 


(SCOTT AND BOWNE BUILDING) 


413 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PRINTER 








shall have 
many more. 


Midget Counter 


A perfectly made, accurate counting machine. None as 
well made. 

Counts to 100,000 and repeats. None more accurate. 
None with as clear figures. 

It will keep your theory estimates correct with practical 
work. 





We will have an attachment ready shortly for the 

various job presses, to register only printed 

impressions. Advance orders are being received. 
Send us name and size of your job press. 





AS ACCURATE AS THE BEST — COSTS LESS. 
By mail postpaid on receipt ofp ONE DOLLAR. 


Registered mail, eight cents extra. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 
607 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Our Steel Run Stands include Brackets on top, save floor space, 
fit your own cases, and save youmoney. Write usabout your wants. 




















A DISTINCT 
TYPE 


The OLIVER has 
certain superior fea- 
tures and unique im- 
provements exclusive- 
ly its own. 


The 
Typewriter 
The Standard VISIBLE Writer. 
Operates as smoothly 
as the delicate mech- 


anism of a watch, dur- 
ability unquestioned. 


Works in a Whisper. 


Art Catalogue Free. 


The OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER CO 
160 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 

Principal Foreign Office: 


5 Queen Victoria St. 
LONDON 














The Dead Brought to Life! 


Take any old composition roller that is yet in fair 
shape, but coated with dried ink, or not working well 
for some particular reason. Apply DOXINE accord- 
ing to directions, one or more times as is necessary to 
thoroughly clean the roller, and notice the surface 
even up and resume its original resiliency and suction. 
You can resurrect an old roller and make it into a 
new one by the use of a little DOXINE. 


DOXINE alone takes up all of an ink, both oil and 
pigment, and leaves a roller as when new. Try it 
for this purpose, and many other practical uses about 
the printshop. 


DOXINE is put up in 4-lb. and 8-lb. friction-top pails, 
and sells at 1234 cents per pound. Each pound of 
Doxine more than equals one gallon of benzine in 
efficiency, and it is absolutely non-explosive and 
non-inflammable. 


DOXINE is made by 
THE DOXO MFG. CO., Clinton, Iowa, 
and is sold at Chicago by THE AMERICAN TYPE 
Founpers Co., BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, CHAM- 
PLIN & SMITH and INLAND TYPE Founpry, and 
also by the leading dealers in other cities. 
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THE LATHAM MONITOR 
MULTIPLEX PUNCH 
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HA\ rE IT ON YOUR } 


WIRE 8S TITCHERS 

PER FORATORS 

NUMBERING 
MACHINES = 








ROUND 
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CUTTER 
EMBOSSING 
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Satisfaction from First to Last! 


From the 
First 
Proof 








Buffalo Inks 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 


To the 
Finished 
Job 











OFFICE AND FACTORY 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Che Inland Printer 


ONE YEAR FOR FIFTY CENTS 








IF YOU TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 











SPECIAL OFFER 


THE PRINTING ART FOR ONE YEAR (Rais) AND 
THE INLAND PRINTER FOR ONE YEAR (Svar) AT 


Five Dollars and Fifty Cents for Both 


(Foreign subscriptions, $1.35 per year extra for the two magazines. ) 





HE unique and original features of THE PRINTING ART have caused it to be eagerly sought for in many offices. 

It is a monthly “‘specimen exchange’”’ (aside from its many other attractive showings), as it presents actual 

examples of printed work, giving color schemes, stock, design, arrangement, etc., as the jobs go to the cus- 
tomer—a great advantage over a reproduction in one color only. To give you an opportunity of receiving THE 
PRINTING ART and THE INLAND PRINTER jointly during the coming year, we make the following offer: Send 
$5.50 to the University Press, Cambridge, Mass., or to J. I. Caldwell, Room 815, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago, and 
both journals will be sent you for one year. (Add $1.35 for foreign subscriptions.) ‘This offer is limited, and order 
should be sent in promptly. The publications can be sent to different addresses if desired. Give full name, street 
address, city and State; remit by express or postoffice money order or bank draft ; and be sure and specify which 
issue each magazine is to begin with. Use blank at bottom of page. 





WHAT IS SAID OF THE PRINTING ART 


EVERY ARTIST-PRINTER SHOULD HAVE IT 

Tue PrintinG Art takes a place of its own in the ranks of its con- 
temporaries, without in any way trenching on fields already occupied. 
Its possession is what every artist-printer should strive after.— Scottish 
Typographical Circular. 

CLASSICAL AND GENUINE 

Nothing comes to my desk that gives me more pleasure than THE 
Printine Art. It is classical and genuine, and its freedom from clap- 
trap typography is especially delighttul in these days of garish run wild 
of things overdone.— H. A. Wise Wood, President, Campbell Co., New 
York. 

A WELCOME VISITOR EVERY MONTH 

Tue Printing Art is a welcome visitor every month. We await 
anxiously its arrival, and always find that it contains many valuable 
hints that we can make use of in our business.x— The Mason Publishing 
& Printing Co., Syracuse, New York. 


HAS A FIELD OF ITS OWN 
_Tue Printine Art fills a field not, covered by anything else. It is 
doing splendid missionary work in raising the character of book pub- 
lishing and kindred work.— E. P. Penniman, The Pioneer Press Co., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ART FROM COVER TO COVER 
_ THe Printine Art is art from cover to cover. Without exception 
it is the highest-class trade journal published. The reproductions of 
criginal examples is a step in advance and is worthy of especial men- 
tion.— Edward W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington. 


A HANDSOME PIECE OF WORK 


THE PRINTING Art is the handsomest piece of work of this character 
I have ever seen.— Arthur K. Taylor, Friedenwald Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HAS EXCUSE FOR EXISTENCE 
There exists a necessity for such a publication as THE PrintTING Art. 
— Charles F. Ward, Pittsburg, Pa. 
WILL STIMULATE AMBITIOUS PRINTERS 


Tue Printinc Art will certainly stimulate ambitious printers to a 
cultivation of the higher art in printing.— Hugo F. Schneider, Dayton, 


oe A MINE OF WEAL‘H 

THE PRINTING Art is a mine of wealth in suggestion and inspiration 
which it offers to any progressive printer.— Hollenbeck Press, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

EXCELS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL EXCELLENCE 

In point of typographical excellence, THE PrintinG ArT surpasses 
anything that has ever been offered to the public in the form of a 
magazine.— Evening Post, Chicago. 

FULL OF SUGGESTION 

Tue PrintinG Art is full of suggestion to the printer whose work is 
more to him than a mere means of livelihood.— C. H. Dodge, Manager, 
Printing Department, Reid, Murdoch & Co., Wholesale Grocers, Chi- 
cago. 

EDUCATES THE PURCHASER AND PRODUCER 

Each number of THe Printine Art is an education to the taste of 
the purchaser as well as to the eye and hand of the producer.— Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


THE PRINTING ART IS ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S. A. 
[Send for Pamphlet giving contents of all issues from April, 1903.] 





Send THE PRINTING ART to 


Name 
Beret an ND oi ssh s2n ssn esi eres scien SER 


City and State...... 


Begin us sisi inte syahlch sifalcwaaheun cobaeaics eee 1904 





ORDER FOR THE PRINTING ART and THE INLAND PRINTER 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CampripncE, Mass.: 


Enclosed find $5.50, for which please send the above publications for one year to the addresses given below: 





Send THE INLAND PRINTER to 





Name eee 


Ee TNC tes eee ee cee eee Rey ek ALN or RAO 
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NWA THE PAYNE Xv 
PRINTING PROCESS 











A Money-Maker for Printers! 


It will Double the Earnings of Platen Presses 








E have originated and perfected an idea in 
printing that has more than doubled the 
earnings of our Golding presses, and 

which is of vast importance to newspapers. You 
can have our samples and instructions for nothing, 
or you can pay us $1.00 for them, just as you please. 
This is probably the last appearance of this adver- 
tisement. We don’t purpose to spend a lot of money 
for advertising or do any bookkeeping in this con- 
nection, but if you send us $1.00 for samples and 
instructions, and the idea fails to double the earn- 
ings of your platen presses, on actual test in your 
own office, we return your money without argument. 


THE PAYNE PRINTING CO. 
South Haven, Michigan 











Printing Plates for the New Payne Process 
y» have no doubt received circulars in which we offer to make plates for the New Payne Process. 


As aresult of these circulars we have been overwhelmed with queries as to what the Payne Process 

is, etc. Now it is not our habit to advertise some other party’s scheme; but the originators of this 
process are not trying to make money out of their invention, but are perfectly willing to instruct printers in 
the process and furnish samples of the work at a price which will merely repay them for the time and money 
expended in perfecting the process. There is not a printer owning a platen press who could fail to make 
money with this process; and few printers are making so much but what they can stand to make a little 
more. It is not necessary to have plates made to order, as some printers seem to suppose, but if you should 
have any calls for special designs, we should be glad to execute them for you. 


THE JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO., 270 FirrH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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a 
“If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, 


make a beaten path to his door.” — EMERSON. 








PROOF 
PRESS 





These products are just as good 
and just as popular as our cele- 


brated Gordon Presses of which 


Chandler & Price’s products can be 


THE CHANDLER @® PRICE CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of High-grade Printing Machinery 














CREEL“ SA > ENRON AEN 


(JUERGENS, BROS. @} 


though he build his house in the woods, the world will 140-146 MONROE # in ST. CHICAGO, 
¥ ' 


309 B WAY 
NEW YORK 


there are now over 20,000 in ILLUSTRATING 
satisfactory use. q How much ENGRAVING 
‘better than his neighbor’s’’ are PRINTING 
learned from the printing public. CATALOGUE 





Bane SARTORI Da roic8 











cna cag aioe Store 
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Our Sample 


Wedding ‘Jrdttattons Sas ae the Contmencement 
Calling Cards ca | «| Snbitations 
Embossed Stationery) 2!" | and Programs 




















WM. FREUND & SONS, 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














“Talking Points 


may serve the purpose of the man 
trying to sell an inferior machine, 














but what should most concern the 
prospective purchaser are the ‘“‘TAK- 
ING POINTS”’ of the machine itself. 

Several concerns claim to build 
the best Router. We prove that we 
have the best, and we are entirely 
willing, in exchange for your name 
and address, to submit the proofs to 
you and let you judge of them. 








JOHN ROYLE& SONS 


Builders of Photo-Engraving Machinery 
Pacific Coast Agents—KIRK, GEARY & CO., San Francisco,Ca. PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 




















Typographic Numbering Machine 
Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 


i Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
K printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 
knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 
art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 


Pte March 7m, New York Stencil Works 


Size, 14x % inch. Type High. 


uti 23e entirely from Steel and bg Nassau Street 3 :: NEW YORK CITY 
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SIZES AND PRICES 

Length 2-inch 24-inch 2%-inch Plating 
Six-inch . . . $1.75 $1.85 = $1.95 25 cents 
Eight-inch . . 2,00 2.10 2.20 30 cents 
Ten-inch. . . 2.25 2.35 2.45 35 cents 
Twelve-inch . 2.50 2.60 2.70 4o cents 
Fifteen-inch . 3.co eaters vee 50 cents 
Twenty-inch . 3.75 aaate ele 50 cents 











Rouse Job Sticks 


are unrivaled for accuracy, 





convenience and durability 








Adjust instantly to picas or nonpareils. 
No job office complete without them. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Sold by . H. B. Rouse & Co., 158 E. Huron Street, Chicago. 
representative dealers Illustrated Booklet Free. 
everywhere. 


Joun Happon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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Che Cross Automatic Paper feeders 





ut 


OT CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 
PILE STYLE FEEDER —This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 


CONTINUOUS STYLi#—This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost-in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
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AFew KeystoneProducts 








PRINT-SHOP REQUISITES THAT ARE THE BEST THAT CAN BE HAD 

















Our Brass Rule 


is the kind that once used is 
always used; accurately gauged 
and perfectly true. Sold at same 
price as others, yet printers claim 





Leads =¢ Slugs 


Made of the right kind of metal, 
shaved on both sides, top and 
bottom and guaranteed to be 
accurate. You will find them 











TYPE 





IT COSTS LESS 




















Universal Line 
Nickel-Alloy 


PROFIT MAKERS 





























PARAGON ALL-BRASS GALLEYS 

















Made in all sizes and like all Paragon Goods are 
made to give satisfaction. Our Patent Corner Lock (see 
cut) insures a perfect corner and holds forever true; 
this, in conjunction with specially formed sides and 
wide bottoms, firmly riveted to the sides make these 


THE MOST RIGID GALLEYS MANUFACTURED 


The distance from inside of side to edge enough to prevent 
type scraping when pushed into inclined galley racks—a 
bad features in some makes. Better and stronger than others. 








LINOTYPE GALLEYS 










s 
“KEYSTONE” 
ALL BRASS 










" *COONEY’ 
ALL BRASS 




















Paragon Ruling Machines 


of Metal Construction 








Catalogue and Prices on Application 








If you do not receive 
our specimens regu- 
larly write us and we 
will see that you get 
them. There is always 


something among them — : - 

that will interest 14 inch 

you # something that 22/4 inch 

will help you make 25 inch 
30 inch 


MONEY ||| 
























Paragon Paper Cutters 





32 inch 











The Ideal Paper Cutter—Wwrite for Prices 
































The KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 





Manufacturers of Nickel-Alloy, Un 
and Borders, and Printers’ Needs of 


iversal Line Types 
every Deyvcription 





N. E. Corner of 9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 

























DONE IN THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY SPECIMEN DEPT. 





























6-Pt. 28 A 50a, $1.75 
8-Pt. 24A 46a, $2.00 
10-Pt. 20 A 40a, $2.25 





Type Users 


In the days of Franklin—that master of the Art 
Preservative —two or three different styles of 
type constituted the printer’s stock in trade, and 
with these, excellent results were obtained; but 
they lacked display letters to give character to 
their work and bring out the salient features. 
Their joy would no doubt have been unbounded 
had they been able to get even a single size of 














24-Pt. 10A 15a, $3.50 
30-Pt. 7A 12 a, $4.00 
36-Pt. 6A 9a, $4.75 












Ben.Franklin 
Condensed Series 

















12-Pt. 18 A 34a, $2.50 
14-Pt. 18 A 28 a, $2.75 
18-Pt. 14A 22a, $3.00 











This series is made in twelve well-graded sizes— 
point set on universal line. It is essentially Key- 
Stone in its characteristic originality; an excep- 
tionally good letter for the prevailing panel effects 
and for fine display work on cover or tinted 
stock. The Ben. Franklin Condensed Type will 
meet the most exacting requirements of the trade 
and is worthy the attention of those printers who 


Buy tee Best 














48-Pt. 5A 8a, $6.50 
60-Pt. 4A 7a, $8.50 
72-Pt. 4A 6a, $10.75 

































THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


we be Cor. 9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, U.S.A. %¢ ¥e 




















DONE IN THE KEYSTONE TYPE. FOUNDRY SPECIMEN DEPT. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 
Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN \. amnein ConceRN, James- 
town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Embossed Folders.” 


Society 


BOOK COMPOSITION AND PLATES. 


Tue Vait Linotype Composine Co., Cleveland 
Ohio. Largest exclusive house in the Unite 
States; highest grade of bookwork; special- 
izing the business permits quick service and 
close prices. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickox, W. O., MANnuFacturinG Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, _ ruling 
pens, etc., 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 


Sesmeee Type Founpry, oth ae Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, Ss. ~ Makers and ex- 
porters of the Paragon Ruling Machines for 
ruling paper, constructed of iron, steel and 
aluminum, with brass rollers. Also Paragon 
Paper-cutting Machines. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TyPE FounvERS Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Missourt Brass-TypeE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent EmpossineG Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


Tue Suutziivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1905. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 
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CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Sueparp, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC Carson Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, ¥, 


COATED PAPER. 
CuaMpPion CoaTteD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND CopprerR PiaTeE Co., 150 


Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


Swirt, GrorceE W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WacENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Lau, Franx, 725 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Die sinker, steel and copper plate engraver. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 


RINGLER, 
Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


city. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


BitomcrEN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 


cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 
Bricut’s “Orv Reuiasre” St. Louis Etec- 


TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 
Empire City Exectrotype Co., 251 William 
st.. New York. John G. Hurmuze, fine 
electrotyping. 
Flower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 


York city. “Good work quickly done.” 
Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, New 
York city. 


Hurst EvectrotyrPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
JurErcens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
dams st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 


RoweEtt, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt sérvice. 
Wuitcos, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 


Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


WeseL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New Tork; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 189 
Fleet st., London, gE. G Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WesTERN SMELTING & ReFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Empsossine Co., Plainfield, New 
sey. Folders for Announcements. Tro- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all special 
occasions. Beautiful illustrated catalogue 
showing 250 designs mailed free of charge 
to any one in the trade. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CrescENT Emposstne Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the ere lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMann, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Ciasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

Samuet Cuppres Envetore Co., St. 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States EnveLopr Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Ouie deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. E. Co., Spring- 
a Mass., or any of following IvI- 


Louis, 


I 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., meee. 
onn. 
Morgan Envelope Cs Springfield, Mass. 
a gf javelape © Milwaukee, Wis. 
logs & Co., Soringfeld, Mass. 
Whitcomb nvelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
orcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
POLISHED. Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New_York and Chicago. Popes aaa Co., Evening News 
American STEEL & Copper Prate Co., 150 Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- uilding, Detroit, Mich 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. | Perers, C. & Son, ake, Mass. Half-tone 
OR Sy ES TOES Importers of Lithographic stones and sup- “— fa? ge engravers. 7 
Plies. SANDERS EnGravinG Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. trotypers and photoengravers. 


PiaisteD PrintTING Co., 116 William st., New MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. Mar. Prave Co., 73 W. ‘Ademe st., Chicago. PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 
Setpner & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
FOIL. = pe N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
Q i of iron, etc. 
CrooxE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. MERCANTILE AGENCY. 
Tue Typo MERcanTILE AGENCY, general offices, ‘ 

FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 87 Nassau street, New York city. The PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 

Dexier Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y Special Agency of the Trade made up of the | Siwiepewenp, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
y> g sve Ze Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Publish- son blvd., Chicago. 


New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 d kindred li 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire’ st. _— - ReCumnee 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 


GLAZED PAPER. MONOTYPE METAL. AND APPLIANCES. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. | BLatcHForp, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston | wecer F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
ag Machines, 54 North Clinton st., New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
8 Complete outfits a specialty. 
GUMMED PAPERS. 
SAMUEL JONES & icp. 56 Carter Lane, Lon- MOTORS FOR PRINTING PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
don, E. C., England. Write for samples. MACHINERY. 
McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
York. Non-curling ‘‘ Renowned.” Jenney Exectric Mre. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. son bivd., Chicago. 
Pirre, ALEX, & Sons, Lrp., 33 Rose st., New Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
York. ‘Celebrated ” brand lies perfectly 
fiat. PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 
NUMBERING MACHINES. FisHer & bse ere 12 Nor phot New York 
B M , 83 Chamb ts city. anufacturers of photoengravers’ 
INK MANUFACTURERS. Sa ee eee 
Avutt & Wreorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago Factory, Orange, N. J.; London, Eng., 34 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. — st., Cheapside, E. C. Sole manu- 
Bernarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink feel Nema Manes Ms cee PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
_ Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. tion with any other firm of similar name. | Levy, Max, Wayne_ave. and Berkeley st., 
Krente, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., Send for Booklet 9. All first-class stationers Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell these 
and printing inks. machines. 
THALMANN PrintinG InK Co., St. Louis, Chi- PHOTOENGRAVING. 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book Ruse, A. By Meee Se West 
U a aa Mre. Co., THE, office and Se eee eee Adams street, ’ Chicago. Half-tone ‘and line 
saris apes: fe 4 AmeRiIcAN Tyre Founpers Co. See list of engravers. 


works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. ieanshes wader “Type Beondeve,” 


EARDLEY hs Selanne 125-127 Worth st., 





JOB PRINTING PRESSES. ‘ pony ‘ PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 
Boston Printinc Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal | a Yok. C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, | Kerron’s, M. M., Son, C. i pcage™ proprietor, 
st., Boston, Mass. | . 124 Baxter street, New York city. 
em ” | Keystone Tyre Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S.A. Makers and ex- 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION porters of Paragon Paper-cutting Machines. PRESSES. 
. 7 
EE Lis DupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 


Lanocuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., New York. Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 
makers of nothing but cutting machines. land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 


New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st., New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 


New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. Osweco MacuineE Works, Oswego, New York, Goss Printinc Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
Roowsy © Coren Exe. Poa roel i” PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. Hox, Ry & Co., Fi de York and ne. 
ew tor ublishe , . . e 2 anutfacturers o printing presses and mate 
Ettiorr, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. chinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE ! 
Sane. PAPER MANUFACTURERS ESSE 

Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West | : $ PRESRE—-CTLNSER. 
Adams street, Chicago. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of | American Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 

| ledger and linen papers. branches under “ Type Founders.” 


Racine Lrnotyre Co., Racine, Wis. Book and 
catalogue composition. 

Western New York Newspaper Union, Dele- 
van, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS—LEDGER | PRESSES—-HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
ONLY. Ketsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
LINOTYPE METAL. Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
wage oom E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 
icago. AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & ReFininG Co., . ciciahaemray : branches under “ Type Founders.” 

173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. Unitep States Enverope Company, Spring- | Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
Kansas City Leap & Merat Works, Four- — Mass. A full line of papeteries made New York. 

teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
U.S. E. Co.,;. Fine Stationery Div., 


; NTERS’ H 
LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. sieaneeaiel anes aetna a a 
Gores LitHocrapHinG Co., 158-174 Adams st., DeowEn Wiannnel Gon evoe" capes. /clia 
i “9 ’ . ses, mo- 
Chicago. Established 1879. Color and PHOTOENGRAVERS. tors. s08 Dearkorm cece, —_ 


commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and BiomGREN Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 


check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
cation. 3uTT, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
aia sre sean edge & ee CO., Anos ~— Te, nad See list of 
346-350 Dearborn street, icago ranches under “ Type Founders.’ 
LITHOGRAPH PAPER. Kettey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. | Goopricn, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 





CuampPion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. Half- tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keystone Type Founpry, oth and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 

WeseEL, T., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Specialties: Brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 
Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 
cinnati. Printers’ ell tters. Large stock 
secondhand esty- Sell Barnhart’s 
type. Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. ‘ 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521: Minor a. Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized Gelatin for rollers. 
BincHAM BrotHeRS CoMpANy, 406 Pearl st., 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. 
Curcaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, Bernuarp, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Wi.ip & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 

Mass. Established 1859. 


7 Main street, Cin- | 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 
AMERICAN TYPE FounpERS Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 
RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 
WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Brock, Henry, 240 E. 28th st., New York. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 
CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 
SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
York. Pyramid Brand Cords. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 
WEseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPE AND TISSUE PAPERS. 


Myers, B. & O., 16 Beekman st., New York. 
i gaa and tissue papers, brush and ma- 
chine. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 
Buiatcurorp, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, 

Chicago. 
Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap AND METAL Works, 14th 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


CrookeE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States Envetope Company, Springfield, 


Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


| Langage Printinc Company. 114 Fifth ave., 


Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minnea olis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
C. Special dealers — Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarf & 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. Me Oy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son TyperounpInG Co., 63- 
65 Beekman st., New York city. 

HammMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 

gress street, Boston, Mass. 

InLAND Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 

Keystone Type Founpry, 9th and Spruce sts., 
Philadelphia, S. A. Makers and ex- 
porters of the celebrated Nickel-alloy Type, 
brass rule, brass galleys, leads, slugs and 
miscellaneous printing material. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Bryant, Jas. Commercial, medical and 
horticultural subjects. Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 
nut st., Philadelphia. 

Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 

Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. sth st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type, ceuiat. 
furniture, cutting sticks, etc. Write for 
catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory. 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Y. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 





AMERICAN 


I DEAS 








AMERICA IS NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO HOLD AMERICAN PRINTING INVENTIONS 

These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field as remunerative as it is world-wide. 

Walker Bros. have absolutely unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 








‘“‘The Printer’s Engineer,”’ 
British Empire, is not only read but kept for reference. 
house in the world has better means of reaching the trade at home and abroad. 


WALKER BROS. 


Printers’ Engineers and Sundriesmen 


51 BOUVERIE STREET, E. C., 


Che British Market 


WALKER BROS., of Bouverie Street, London, are known throughout British 
printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from a bodkin to a mammoth news press. 
Their staff of representatives move in the best trade circles, and by them Great 
Britain and Ireland is systematically worked. Walker Bros.’ house circular, 
mailed gratis monthly to every known printer in the 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


It is questionable if any 
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CALENDARS FOR 1905 


& UR line — now ready —is stronger, more artistic, original and 
up-to-date than ever before. With a large number of beautiful 
} ] reproductions of popular and famous oil paintings by such dis- 
tinguished artists as Rondel, Roseland, Smith, Schreyer, Bacon, 
“Gray, Pope, Van Leemputten, Bryson and others, mounted in 
the most pleasing effects on exclusive makes of mat board, or printed and 
embossed on cardboard, we have created a line which will enable the printer 
to hold and increase his trade against the strongest competitive lines, at prices 
that net a good profit. Your calendar work should be the cleanest and 
most satisfactory part of your year’s business if pushed with a comprehensive 
line of goods. The American Colortype line is designed to meet the most 
exacting requirements of the trade. 
We stand half the expense of samples. For complete outfit send $1.50 
(which is one-half of cost), or write for information. 











P A D %y New Sizes. New Style Figures. New Colorings. Clear, clean, sharp 

and handsome. PADS that help to sell Calendars. If you handle 
Calendars see that your PADS are one of the attractive features. 1905 Catalogue and 
January leaves free. 





F A N tw) Our “Pony Express” Fan, reproduced in natural colors from the famous — 


painting by H. W. Hansen, commands instant attention to the artist's 
powerful portrayal of the life, action and dangers of the frontier. This is but one of six 
in Series 25, all equally as full of interest to the economical advertiser. The fan is nine 
inches wide, of proportionate height and in colors. There are three other series, fwenty- 
four samples in all, and in each one we have contrived to produce that appearance of 
size, beauty and dignity that have always made our Fans quick sellers with shrewd 
advertisers, who want returns for their money and goods that command attention and 
appreciation. Samples free, but send 25 cents to cover packing and prepay express. 





Blotters We have something NEW in the way of three-color Blotters; 


two very handsome series at low prices. Send for samples. 








NOVELTY DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE CO. 


135 ADAMS STREET, : : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Representatives, THE J. L. NICHOLS CO., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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In correspondence please state number of 
presses in your plant, that we may 
U i U S§ 0 m e t i S§ determine equipment required. 


Are getting satisfactory results with Metallic Overlays. 
The material cost of a 4% x 6 overlay is 2 cents; average 


time consumed four minuteseach. These 
Metallic Overlays -~Are- the most practical 
invention of the age. Should you adopt 


them in your pressroom the results will be noticed 
and appreciated by 


Gilbert, Harr & Co Your Customers 


Chicago, III. 





THE FAIRBANKS 


IMPROVED 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


SAFE — RELIABLE — SIMPLE — ECONOMICAL. 


Consume fuel only in proportion to the load. You pay for the actual power consumed. 
1 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 




















The BEST and CHEAPEST POWER for you to use. 
Especially adapted for Operating Printing Machinery. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
Broome and Elm Sts., NEW YORK 


ALBANY BUFFALO NEW ORLEANS SYRACUSE VANCOUVER 
BALTIMORE HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURG TORONTO LONDON 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. | Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 

and sen Sa for all purposes, under the following 

trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 

Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WY 0-1 007-V\ iy 8 8 8 2 O10) -) —) 2 od 2 OO 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





The Big Three 


Rooks Linen Ledger . . . 16 cents per Ib. 
Rooks White Laid Linen. 16 cents per Ib. 
Rooks Bond........ 16 cents per Ib. 


All plated finish. Absolutely pure linen, 
Carried in stock by 


E.S.ROOKS & COMPANY 


127-129 ‘MARKET STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


xn dR A 





Yes, Comfortably Busy, 


thank you, but I can find a 
place for that Special Machine 
you have in mind. I will 
DESIGN it for you and you can 
build it; or I’ll have it built for 
you under my supervision. I 
have been doing it for your 
competitors for seven years. 


SAM’L HOLLINGSWORTH, M. E. 
Post Office Building Plainfield, New Jersey 





WHITMORE Mee. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANES 
18-V98 





98 yy, 
Linen Recorp “nese WALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. . 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





HA 






Foot 
Power 
Perforator i 


iv 





The Black-Clawson . Co. 


MILTON, 


OHIO 








= BUILDERS OF IMPROVED —————"——— 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


~» Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 











me Write us for prices and further particulars 





PRINTERS? 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 


GODFREY & CO. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














send your forms 


If in a hurry, #2 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY = 








We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


L. Martenson & Co. 

=== MACHNSTS 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 














CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 








DR EE PEE 














ET 
































PIRIE’S HLEsRATED 
GUMMED 
ices PAPERS 











printers. 

Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application, 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


S. P. Shotter Company 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAVANNAH. CHICAGO. 


Rosin Oils 


All grades and gravities for making 


PRINTING INK 


GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


PINTER: PUBLISHER 
30% aratth 














Covering almost every cut needed 


either in your own or any other class of 
business. Have our catalogues on file 
and you will always find just the cuts 
you need. 

Drop us a line and we will tell you 
how we are co-operating successfully 
with over 2000 printers and publishers. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 








‘TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541. 


Slade, Hipp 6 Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


cAmerican Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
cAndroscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey @Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
cArt Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


A TIME-SAVER FOR 
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POLISHED ZING AND GOPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


eo) 
or 
—_ 


Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Star Eugravers’ Supply Co. 
Gar: 0s GS ee on OD Ons AO Dy Mr WD ae OR OM 8 


TELtEPHONE, 139 JOHN 
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Gaining a Circulation, 


Five hundred valuable ideas and suggestions 
gleaned from the experiences of 
publishers everywhere 


By CHARLES M. KREBS. 


Price, One Dollar, postpaid. 





Che Jnland Printer Co. 


116 Nassau Street 
New York 


West-Porket 
fManual of Printing 


130 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 











A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 








Cabie of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
a Capitalization —Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, scans — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch -- 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes — Standard Sizes of News- 

apers — Leads for Newspapers — Newspaper 

easurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest=-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


Ghe Juland Printer Co, 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 


‘KEYSTONE PHoto Arc LAMP” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 


SAVES 75° IN CURRENT: AND 75‘: IN TIME 


g SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., 9/0 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO,, 160 AbaAMS S1,, CHicaGo, ILL, 





BONNERWITH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS IN 


Calendars and Fans 
Easter Cards, Fan Handles, rte. 


FACTORY : 

963-967 DEKALB AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Largest line of Imported and Domestic Goods 


Send for Catalogue, Discounts, Terms, etc. 


IT MAKES US TIRED 


Waiting for Blatchford metal 

to wear out. Only comfort is 

that when it does wear out, our 
customers come again. 


E,W. BLATCHFORD & CO. 


“ Tower of Strength * 
Stereotype. Linotype, Monotype and Electrotype 
Meta! 470 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 




















WHY YOU NEED IT! 
Another Reason— No. 3 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Takes the place of varnish and does not affect the 
color or brilliancy of the ink used. @ When used 
in ink for printing solid cuts on any kind of paper, 
it is especially adapted, as it prevents ‘‘picking of 
paper,” “‘filling up” of fine-line cuts or small type, 
and dries with a bright and lustrous finish. @ Judi- 
ciously used it is guaranteed to prevent ‘‘rubbing 
of solid surfaces.” @ Give it a trial and carefully 
note the facts and results of this ¢hird reason. 
Sample free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch—YALE PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 








MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
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The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work 





— 





mene Perfecting Press 
Size of bed 43 x 56 inches. We also build a larger size. 





adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors.. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. , 


od High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


e 
he tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and jab work 

than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, haying:two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its ‘other features, and is faster. 





cylindrical” instead of “‘table.”” The class of work to which it-is more especially 
adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. -It is very fast. 


& High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘Rack and 
6 Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 





& 
High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
6 *‘Rack and Pinion”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





. * Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWWN, as may 
Our Sheet D elivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “‘ Job 


and News.’’? This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 








For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 


THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 











